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PREFACE. 


articles contained in this volume are 
mostly concerned with Mythology and Folk- 
'lore in the widest ^ense. Though many of them 
were published a long time ago, it will be seen 
that the alterations which I have made consist 
mostly in corrections of mistakes and misprints, 
such as happen to all of us in the course of 
a long literary career. I should often have 
liked to alter more, but as I had to deal with 
stereotype plates, this was not always easy. 

The general principles, however, which many 
years ago I laid down for myself in the treat- 
ment of mythology have remained unaltered, 
and making allowance for the over-confidence of 
youth, I can in my old age, and after carefully 
considering all that has been said by other 
writers on the subject, accept nearly all the 
theories on mythology which I threw out in 
the earliest days of my literary career. I am 
quite aware that views of mythology different 
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from my own, some of which, j as I formerly 
thouglit, had long been given up, have been 
revived and defended again with considerable 
learning and most persuasive eloquence. I my- 
self have felt the persuasive charm of their 
advocates, and I am far less inclined now to 
say that the views of those who dilfer from 
me are altogether erroneous. This is per- 
liaps the most valual)le lesson wdiich advancing 
years impress u])on our minds, that thexe are 
few errors whirli do not contain some grains of 
truth. It may secun at first .siglit very strange‘s 
that scholars working on the same materials, 
and all equally anxious, it may fairly be supposed, 
for the discovery of ti*uth, should have arrived 
at such divergent, not to say contradictory con- 
clusions as to the origin and the true jnirport 
of mythology. But after watching the conti ict of 
opinions for many y*‘ars, 1 am at present rather 
inclined to say, How could it he otherwise? 

Mythok»gy is like an eiiormous avalanche of 
ancient thought that has cairied down with 
it not only snow aii<l ice, but rocks, trees, 

■ ])ku)ts, and animals, nay, even many fragments 
of human handiwork. It is but seldom that 
we are able to examine the deposits of such 
an avalancht> in t heir entirety and, as it were, 
in situ. In almost all countries we find that 
these glacial deposits have been carefully col- 
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lected and arranged for us, so as to be ready 
for our inspection, in the cabinets of a museum. 
Nothing is more natural therefore than that each 
explorer should have his attention attracted 
by one class of objects, made ready for his 
inspection, and closely connected with his own 
special studies* And thus it happens that while 
one student sees in the avalanche nothing but 
water, snow, or ice, another has eyes for stones 
and sand only, while another again cares chiefly 
for the remains of trees and animals deposited 
in the morain at ^ the foot of a glacier. Dif- 
ferent observers may therefore be led to fix upon 
different ingredients as in their eyes the most 
important, and students may assign different 
causes to the origin of an avalanche, nay, many 
explanations may very plausibly be put forward 
a^s to the first impetus that carried it downward. 
In the end, however, a more coniprehensive 
examination will lead to the conviction that the 
principal elements of an avalanche are snow 
and ice. 

It is the same with mythology. We seldom 
find mythology as it were in situ, as it lived 
in the minds and in the unrestrained utterances 
of the people. We generally have to study 
it in the works of mythogi'aphers or in the 
poems of later generations, when it had long- 
ceased to be something living and intelligible. 
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The systematic classification to which most 
rnyths^have been submitted before they reached 
us, though it may be helpful in some respects, 
is nevertheless as likely to be misleading as 
a Jlortus SICCUS would be to a botanist, if 
debarred from his rambles through meadows 
and iiedges. Nothing seems -more natural 
thereiore than that in examining the various 
specimens of mythology, carefully collected and 
arninged for their inspection, difiei’ent students 
should have ielt al)Sorbed each in his own 
special department, losing sig*ht of the general 
clmracter of myt hology and of the surroundings 
in v’hich it was l*ornied. 

If we keej) our (‘ves oj)en to survey not 
only a poilion, but the whole of mythology, 
we shall find tliat whatever detritus it may 
carry along, its original constituent elements 
were words and phrases abont the viost strikmg 
phenomeua of uataiw such as day and night, 
dafvn and crvimig, sun. and moon, sky, earth, 
and sea, in their various relations to each other 
and to man, 

Tiiese sni)vvHukes cT early thought soon 
became hardeiied and cnanged into ice by 
inevitable inisunderstandirigs, inevitable,^ I say, 
because, as we are now able to understand, 
they sprang irom the very nature of language, 
^ Cltijib, vul. iv. p. 168 . 
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when once in the course of tradition words had 
been deprived of that intellectual heat which 
from the first gave them lite and meaning. It 
was the study of the Science of Language that 
led to. the discovery of the iiievitable character 
of mythology, as a natural phase in the deve- 
lopment of tltoiight, when once incarnate in 
words. If I may claim anything as my own, 
it is this discovery that mythology is an old 
and strange afiection, not only of our thought, 
but of our language also, an infantine disease, 
Its I called it and call it still, inevitable, and 
therefore, though in various degrees of intensity, 
almost universal.^ 

Mythology should in consequence be treated, 
as I have tried to treat it, however imperfectly, 
as a chapter of the Science of Language, and 
as a chapter of the Science of Thought. It 
belongs to the Science of Language, because 
that science alone can account to us for the 
process which deprives roots and words of their 
original transparency and animation, making 
them hard and solid, till by constant friction 
they become mere pebbles, opaque and colour- 
less, but for that very reason perhaps better 
adapted for the issue and the exchange of the 
more abstract thoughts of later ages. 

That the germs of decay are inherent in 
^ See Chiefs, vol. iv. pp. 597-8, 
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larij^Kige and affect not only the phonetic body, 
but at the same time the significant soul also of 
words, is a fact that has been fully established 
by tlie Science of Language, while it fell to the 
Science of Thought to show how our words 
constantly react on our thoughts, and mould 
iliem, nay, restrain and fetter •them, till the 
senses of truth within us protests against 
being ke])t captive any longer, and casting off 
the old fetters ci'eates for itself new wings, 
strong enougli for higher flighrs. The ravages 
produced by misunderstood ^metaphors and by 
the unrestrained sway of Polyoiiymy and 
Synonymy^ have been shown to extend far 
beyond the limits of what is usually meant by 
mythology. It is most important to observe 
that the same influences which we see at work 
in ancient times in producing the stories about 
gods and goddesses, heroes and heroines, pervade 
nearly ev(uy domain of ancient and of modern 
thought, nay. that even our own religion and 
even our most modern philosophy are not quite 
beyond tlieir nv-iclr 

Some of the woids which we use most 
frequently date from the earliest period of 
language and thought, and though they have 
often been defined and refined, they have seldom 
been altogether freed from the spell that be- 
^ Chipsj vol. iv. p. 78. 
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longed to them from the first. Take such 
a word as deus, or French dieii, with its 
Teutonic equivalent of God. True, it means 
no longer what was meant by the Skt, deva, 
or the Latin dcas, the bright agents of the 
sky, but it still seems to retain something of 
its original meaning of a power residing in or 
above the bright sky. Without tliinking or 
knowing why, we still lift up our eyes towards 
the sky when looking for God, nay, till very 
lately churches might have been seen crowded 
with people who implored the Deity, as the 
Vedic JjJishis implored Indra, to rend the clouds 
and to send down rain on the parclied earth. 
Though Christianity l)as given us a purer and 
truer idea of the Godhead, of the majesty of 
His power, and the holiness of His will, tliere 
remains with many of us the conception of 
a merely objective Deity. God is still with 
many of us in the clouds, so far removed from 
the earth and so high above anything human, 
that in trying to realise fully the meaning of 
Christ's teaching we often shrink from ap- 
proaching too near to the blinding effulgence 
of Jehovah. The idea that we should stand 
to Him in the relation of children to their 
father seems to some people almost irreverent, 
and the thought that God is near us every- 
where, the belief that we are also His offspring. 
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nay, that there has never been an absolute 
barrier between divinity and humanity, has 
often been branded as Pantheism, Yet Chris- 
tianity would not be Christianity without this 
so-called Pantheism, and it is only some linger- 
ing belief in something like a Jove-like Deus 
Optirnus Maximus that keeps the eyes of our 
mind fixed with awe on the God of Nature 
without, rather than on the much more awful 
God of the soul within. 

The influei'.ce of langijage on thought, or, to 
put it more clearly, the influence of old and 
|)etrified on new and living thought, was no 
doubt more powerful in ancient than in modem 
times. I believe that its silent but irresistible 
power had been recognised by Hindu phdoso- 
pluirs under the name of Apta-vaA'ana, i. e. ' 
traditional speech, for which they actually 
claimed the same authority (pram^Jia) as for 
sensuous perceptIon(|iratyaksha)and reasoning 
(anumana\ tlius recognising the fact that, like 
the oyster, the mind has to live on in the shell 
which it Ims built for itself. It is curious how 
few among our modern philosophers have paid 
pro])er attention to this determining influence 
of language on t hought, and how apt they are 
to pass by questions connected with it as mere 
questions of words -they might as well say, 
mere questions of thought ! 
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We know, for instance, how important an 
element in ancient thought or mythology is 
that of Animism, in German Beseelung. Why 
was a soul ascribed to the moon or to a river ? 
The ordinary explanation amounts to no more 
than that it was so, and that it was very natural. 
But we know new that it was not only natural, 
but inevitable, inevitable in the historical growth 
of language, which was in reality the historical 
growth of our thought. The moon could only be 
called or conceived by means of one of the pre- 
dicative roots. And when the moon had been 
called, for instance, Sid-s, the measurer, from the 
root m d, to measure, it could only be a masculine 
or a feminine, for neuters were a much later 
invention. Roots were all or nearly all ex- 
' pressive of actions, — as a matter of fact, as 
I .said, as a matter of necessity, as my friend 
Noir^ added. Hence a river could only be 
called and conceived as a runner, or a roarer, or 
a defender, and in all these capacities always as 
something active and animated, nay, as some- 
thing masculine or feminine. Hence we have 
river, from Latin rivus, and this from the root 
sru, Greek pioi, to run ; we have Skt. nadl, 
river, from nad, to roar ; we have Skt. sindhu, 
river, from sidh, to ward off, to protect, rivers 
being natural barriers and frontiers, at least in 
ancient times. 
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It has sometimes been supposed that the 
ancient thinkers and name-givers supposed that 
every river must have a soul, because every 
other runner had a soul. But such a roundabout 
process would involve a real Hysteron-proteron. 
The very idea of soul as a predicate belongs to 
a much later stage of thought/* and had to be 
elaborated by a long and difficult process. To 
ascribe a ready-made soul to a piece of water 
may be called very natural, but it may with 
the same right be called also most unnatural 
and violent. I fully admit that Animism is 
the true key to many secrets of mythology, but 
the true key to Animism is language. 

But although the ancient words and phrases 
about the great phenomena of nature form the 
fundamental stratum of mythology, although 
Zeus and Jupiter iio less than Dyaus (masc.) 
were originally no more than names of the sky 
conceived as active and therefore as animated, 
yet when the stream of mythology had once 
l)een started, there- was hardly anything that 
appeiiled to tlui curiosity of primitive man that 
could not be carried along by its waves. It is 
by ignoring the immense capacity of mythology 
that students have been led to such different 
conclusions, derived from one or other of its 
numerous ingredients. Some students have 
thought that all mythology is solar. Who 
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that reads the Daily News or Longman's 
Magazine has not heard of Solar Myths? 
They have served to fill page after page of 
newspapers and journals from day to day, from * 
week to week, from month to month, from year 
to year, till at last people have grown wellnigh 
tired of solar witticism. That there is hardly 
a mythology without Solar Myths, who would 
deny ? That there is hardly anything else in 
mythology, who would affirm? Yet, because 
some of my earliest contributions to Com- 
parative Mythology were devoted exclusively 
to the special subject of Solar Myths,* I have 
been represented again and again, even by 
Mr. Gladstone, as a Solarist, as teaching that 
the whole of mythology is solar. Suppose an 
astronomer were to write a book on the sun, 
w;ould he be supposed to have denied the 
existence of the moon and the stars ? Would 
other astronomers accuse him of ignorance, 
and claim for themselves the credit of having 
made the brilliant discovery of the moon and 
the stars in the sky? While I am writing 
these lines, I read again in a daily paper, that 
the theory of Solar Myths has become un- 
fashionable. I hope it never was fashionable, 
for nothing is so apt to ruin any scientific 
theory as its being fashionable. We know 
* See Ch%$s, vol. iv. p, 161 . 
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how Darwin’s theory has suffered from nothing 
so much as from its having been, for a time 
at least, extremely fashionable. Scientific 
truth has nothing to do with fashion, nor with 
anything that is purely personal. Mannhardt’s 
mythological researches, both in his first and in 
his sec<ind period, have never b«en fashionable, 
but they contained for all that some very 
valuable truths. Because I did not say much 
either for or against Mannhardt’s mythological 
theories, I have been accused of wilfully ignoring 
them or disa])proving of them. This was not 
the case. I confess that ^ey seemed to me 
and still seem to riie too exclusive, too much 
confined to one portion of mythology only, and 
as this was a portion which I had never 
cultivated myself, I naturally abstained from 
rushing into the fray. Non omnia possumus 
omncs. I saw it was hopeless for me to try to 
gain a knowledge at first hand of innumerable 
local legends and customs, still more to acquire 
a scholardike know'ledge of Hottentot and Maori ; 
and who would venture to deal with Hottentot 
or Maori mythology wiLhout first acquiring such 
knowledge, or without securing at least the 
co-operation of those who had acquired it ? 

There is room for all of us in the immense 
gold-fields of mythology, both ancient and 
modern, both savage and civilised, both solar 
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and lunar. We have read of zoological and 
botanical mythology, and we might have 
equally useful works on astronomical, on reli- 
gious, nay, even on philosophical mythology. 
To me every new contribution is welcome, as 
long as it is worked out in an honest and scholar- 
like spirit, whether it comes from Mannhardt, 
fromM. Gaidoz, Mr. Frazer, or from Mr. Andrew 
Lang. The last writer has for many years de- 
voted his great powers and his able pen to 
the popularising of the often difficult and com- 
plicated labours of Mannhardt and others. I 
know that he has jflso employed his gift of wit 
and facetiousness in criticising opinions which 
4o not please him. But why not ? He knows best 
how far a scholar may go, and he knows better 
than anybody else that ridicule is never used 
as an argument till every other argument has 
failed. He certainly possesses far too keen a 
sense of the humorous to imagine that all 
opinions which do not please him or which he 
ha§ possibly misunderstood are ipso facto 
wrong. He has worked bard and he has suc- 
ceeded in rousing a widespread interest in folk- 
lore, nay, I am afraid he has even made it 
fashionable ; but for all that we must not 
forget Diversos diversa juvant. 

That there are historical ingredients also in 
mythology who could deny after studying the 

VOL. TV. b 
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Legend of Buddha, the exploits of Herakles, or 
the Saga embodied in the Nibelungenlied 

That the worship of ancestors was drawn 
into the vortex of mythology is shown clearly 
enough by the fact that the spirits of the 
departed were supposed to migrate to the West 
or to the East, to the moon pr to the sun, 
there to join the company of the Devas, nay, 
to assume themselves a Deva-like or divine 
nature. Only it stands to reason that the 
Devas must have been elaborated first, before 
the Pitris could join them and share in their 
divine attributes. * 

That philosophical ideas also found entrance 
into the most ancient mythological pantheo^i 
who can doubt after reading of Themis (Law) 
as the wife of Zeus, the daughter of Uranos 
and Gcea, and the companion of the Moirad 
(shares, fat.e.s) and the Three Sisters spinning 
the threads of human life ? 

Nor mu.st we forget that here as elsewhere 
demand created su})ply. As in our own time 
a taste for Zola’s style has created an abundant 
crop of Zolaes(jue novels, not only in France, 
but even in England, a taste for Homeric poetry 
would naturally c;dl forth ever so many Homeric 

' See J)iw NihcluttgcnVuA, Siegfried dcr Schlangentodter, 
uttd Hagen ron 2'ronje, cine mgtkohgischc und historische 
Untersuehung von Fredrik Sander, Stockholm, 1895. 
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bards reciting new Aristeias and describing new 
sieges and destructions of towns after the 
pattern of the Iliad. 

If, then, we are asked how it is possible to 
distinguish these secondary myths, whether 
they are connected with the religious worship 
of a nation, or. arise from philosophical specula- 
tions or, finally, are the result of mere poetical 
imitation, from the original stratum of physical 
mythology, it must be confessed that in many 
cases this is extremely difficult. There are in 
fact many questions in the Science of Mythology 
which cannot be answered at present, and which 
possibly may never be answered ; but that is 
no reason why we should give up the attempt 
of answering some of them at least. 

The most valuable aids which we possess for 
deciphering the ancient monuments of mytho- 
logy are etymology, analogy, and psychology. 
Every one of these levers has been used with 
great effect, and we have had in consequence 
three methods or schools of comparative mytho- 
logical research, the Etymological or Genealo- 
gical, the Analogical or Comparative, and the 
Psychological. The third is sometimes called 
the Anthropological or Ethnopsychological 
(Volkerpsychologie) 

If we can analyse the name of any god or 

^ See Gifford Lectures, ii. p. 484. 
b 2 
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hero etymologically, a great step is made 
towards discovering his original character. 
l!f' after we have perceived a general similarity 
between gods or heroes as described in the 
Veda and as known to Homer, we discover that 
they shared their names in hommon, making 
allowance only for phonetic changes, a new 
light seems suddenly to burst over the dark 
picture of the distant past which we are trying 
to understand. No one who has not worked 
himself in this field can imagine the joy of the 
discoverer, cfiii understand the difference it makes 
to him when he thus feels the ground safe under 
his feet. I can only describe it as something like 
the relief which one experiences when meeting 
an acquaintance after many years, and feeling 
convinced that one has seen the face before, 
though trying in vain to recollect his name. 
As soon as he tells us his name, we know the 
man and all about him, and neither strange 
wrinkles nor white hair can prevent our recog- 
nising our old friend. 

That Varujja reminds us of Ouranos or Oura- 
nos of Varujia is quite true. Still, this is very 
different from saying that the birthplace or the 
original concept or naming of the two was the 
same. But when we find that the name of 
Varuaa can be traced back to the root var, 
which means to cover, to surround, and which 
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as a name of the sky must in Sanskrit have 
meant the covering sky, just as the Skt. name 
of a cloak, var-utra, meant a covering garment ; 
and if we find that this name can in Greek be 
represented by Ouranos, we feel that we are 
standing on firm ground. Both Varuna and 
Ouranos must*have been names of the same 
mythological concept, names of the covering 
sky, whatever changes happened in later times 
and in different countries. 

No evidence is older, or can be older, than 
the evidence of language. I believe it has been 
said that etymology is often uncertain, and that 
comparison has sometimes proved misleading. 
Does not the same apply in an even higher 
degi’ee to the deciphering of Babylonian and 
Egyptian inscriptions, of Vedic hymns and 
Avestic G^thas ? nay, to every branch of science 
that is not absolutely stagnant ? Does it not 
apply even to Physical Sciences which like to 
call themselves exact ? Does not Weismann 
differ from Darwin ? Were Lord Kelvin and 
Huxley always agreed, even on facts and 
figures? Etymologies allow at all events of 
argument : we can produce our reasons for or 
against an etymology, we are not obliged to 
submit to mere authority. Those who cannot 
form an opinion for themselves would naturally 
keep aloof. Nor would any mythologist trust 
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to etymology and comparison by themselves, 
without looking for further help and confirma- 
tion. It would not be enough, for instance, to 
prove that Varuna means the coverer, and 
that his name comes very near to Ouranos, 
unless it could be shown at the same time that 
what is told of these two deities contains real 
traces of a common origin and of the same 
oT’iginal conception. No one doubts that the 
Greek Ouranos means the wide over-arching 
(ovpavo^ cvpv9 virepdev) sky, the husband of 
the P]arth. Hesiod says that the starry Oura- 
nos was meant to cover everything {Thcog, v. 
127), and that he was the eSo? acrcfyaXes, the 
firm seat of the gods. Almost the same expres- 
sion is used in the llig-veda, where (VIII. 41, 9) 
we read of the dhruvdm sddas V arunasya, 
tlie firm seat of Vararia. As to Varuna, his 
character in the Veda has been far more 
<leveloped in an ethical stuise than that of 
Ouranos, who liolds a very insignificant posi- 
tion in Greek mythology. 

Varn?ia contiiincd the germs which in the 
Avesta developed into the purely spiritual and 
etliical deity Ahummazda. Nor would it be 
right to say that evidence of this spiritual 
character, at least in its beginnings, was alto- 
gether absent from the Veda. In the Rig-veda 
Varu?ia more than any other god influences 
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the conscience and rules the hearts of his 
worshippers. Even in later times, when ' he 
had become the deity of the West and of the 
waters, he is sometimes called simply Pi a^etas, 
the wise (Vishnu Pur., ed. Hall, V. 88), while 
the Buddhists call him Manasvin, spiritual. 
In the Rlg-veda, V. 85, we read that Varuna 
spread out the air in the forests, that he placed 
strength in the horses, milk in the cows, wisdom 
in the hearts, Agni in the waters, SArya (sun) in 
the sky, and Soma (moon) on the rock. 

If every deity ^must have a physical sub- 
stratum, what other substratum can be found 
for Yaruna except the over-arching sky ? 
If the sun is called the eye of Varuna, what 
can Yaruna be but the sky ? If sun and 
moon are called the far-seeing bright eyes of 
Varuna, what can Yaruna be but the sky? 
True the sun is also called the eye of Mitra 
and Yaruna, but this is due to the dualism 
which, according to the Vedic poets, pervades 
the whole of nature, and which finds expres- 
sion, as I have shown elsewhere, in several 
of the divine pairs of Yedic gods, in what I 
called Correlative Deities.^ In these divine 
couples one of the two often stands for the 
other, nay the two are often expressed by the 
name of one of them put in the dual. We may 
^ SckncQ of Language, ii. 607 seq. 
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still perceive, however, that when Mitra and 
Varuna are invoked together — and they are 
most frequently invoked together — Mitra is 
the bright half or the day, Varuna the dark 
half or the night. 

That Varuna was conceived as the god who 
covers the earth as a roof covers a house, may 
still be perceived in some verses (Atharva-veda, 
IX. 3, 18) which were used in consecrating 
a house. Here the roof made of grass and 
covered with straw is likened to the night as 
covering the world, while t]^e opening of the 
house in the morning is described in the 
following words — ‘ What Varuna has firmly 
closed, Mitra shall open at early morn.’ ^ 

Tliough Varuna may sometimes share in the 
bright character of Mitra, yet it is he who 
‘makes black the things that were bright’ (VIII. 
41, 10) ; and even when he is said to have given 
birth to the sun, this might well be said of the 
dark niglit from which the rising sun emerges. 

In some of the creation-si^ories of the Poly- 
^nesians and Melanesians" we are told that in 
the beginning the sky and the earth were torn 
asunder violently by one of the gods who 
generally represents the sun. During the night 

' Atharva vcda, translated by Griffith, vol. i. p. 437. 

* Chips, vol. iv. p. 311 seq.; Senart. du Buddha, 

p. 314, 
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the sky was supposed to be lying on the earth, 
so that earth and sky could not be distinguished. 
It was the rising sun which seemed to separate 
the two and to bring everything into sight. In 
the darkness of the night what is not seen is as 
if it were not, and thus the daily recurring 
event of the w(?rld becoming manifest by the sun 
was changed into the myth of the earth being 
created by the light of the sun (Rv. V. 85, 5). 

We read in the Rig-veda, VI. 7 0, l,that Heaven 
and Earth had been separated (vlskabhite) by 
Varum, and in I. ,96, 2, the poet says; ‘Agni 
with bis brilliant light has created (apanayat) 
heaven and the waters.’ This Agni, the light, 
is sometimes called the son of Dyaus, but the 
same Agni is also said (I. 96, 2) to have by his 
brilliant light created, that is revealed, Dyaus, 
his own father. If then mythologically the 
Varum of the Vedic poets and the Ouranos 
of Hesiod are clearly akin, we have now to 
approach the question whether their names also 
can be shown to be to all intents and purposes 
identical. 

The equation ViiruTOa = Oupapos is one of the 
oldest discoveries in Comparative Mythology, 
and has had the support of the most eminent 
scholars, both from a phonetic and from a 
mythological point of view. It ought not there- 
fore to have been set aside with a cceur leger. 
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Everybody would admit that what we expect in 
Sanskrit is Varana, not Varuna. But even 
thus, it is well known that in the U/iMi-shtras 
Varana is actually given as a parallel form 
with exactly the same meaning as Vdruna in 
ITI. 53.^ We know too little as yet of 
Sanskrit literature, and more •particularly of 
locfii dialectic forms, to feel justified in setting 
aside such evidence as of no consequence. The 
disregard of the authority of native grammarians 
has been severely punished of late, and it will 
hardly be suggested that jibe old Sutraknt 
wished to lend his support by anticipation to 
our mythological equation. 

But even if this dialectic form had altogether 
vanished, it has been shown ^ by Dr. Julius von 
hieibinger that A^aru>ra as w^ell as Ovpaj /69 may 
be traced back to a tuiidamental form ^varv/ia, 
in Greek FopFavo^, Doric wpavo^, in Sanskrit 
vdru7ia. That var may appear in Greek as 
ovp is proved by oZpos== Fopos, a watcher, by 
oSpop, water, Zend vara, Skt. vari ; by ovSeop 
(Roeotic), Old Iligli G. wazzar; and in Greek 
itsdf by such forms as ovXat, Att. oXat (oXfat). 

It is useless to ask whether in Sanskrit 
\ ara^Ki was weakened to Varuna, as Darme- 

II. 74, Varano Varuwo vnkshabhedas 
ks , ; Varuno dikpatau taran. 

Kuhn’s Zeitschriff, xxvii, p. 475, 
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steter supposes, but the accents seem to show 
that the two words were formed independently. 
I hope these few facts may induce our sceptical 
friends to be more sceptical and circumspect in 
future. We see in such words as dharana and 
dharuna that both ana and una were used side 
by side for derivative purposes. 

There are cases where we have mythological 
names identical in sound or nearly so, and 
where nevertheless we cannot admit that the 
gods who bear these names were identical in 
origin. This applies particularly to names 
occurring in languages which are not cognate. 
Ra is a name of the sun in Polynesian dialects 
and likewise in Egyptian,^ but no one would 
think that the two are genealogically or his- 
torically connected. The same applies to the 
Polynesian Maru, wind, and the Vedic Maruts, 
the storm-gods. But even in cognate languages 
similarity, nay identity of name, does not always 
prove the identity of the objects named. The 
Avestic Varena ^athrugaosha has been 
compared with the Vedic Varuna ^atura^ri 
or ^:aturanlka. The phonetic similarity is 
complete between Yaruna and Varena. But 
Varena is simply the name of one of the good 
countries, the fourteenth, created by Ahura- 
mazda. It has been identified with a moun- 
^ Chips, vol, iv. p. 595, 
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tainoiis country south of the Caspian Sea or 
Dailam. There is nothing mythological about 
it, except that Thraetaona was born there who 
defeated the evil spirit Azhi Dahdka, Darme- 
stoter therefore calls this Varena very happily un 
Varuna encore materiel, and he translates the 
Daevas Varenya by Sat/xopes ovpavioi, les demons 
qui s' emjmrent du del. 

There are on the other side gods with 
different names that can nevertheless be proved 
to have been in their origin identical. I have 
heard at least no valid .€>bj6ctions to the 
identification of the Vedic Yaruna with the 
Avestic Aliiira, as proposed long ago by Roth 
and Darmesteter.^ Tfie equation of the Yedic 
Mitra-VaruviaM and the Avestic Mithra-Ahura 
seems sufficient to silence all criticism. 

The Asura Varuna, as Darmesteter points out 
(p. 68), has the sun for his eyes, so has Ahura- 
mazda; Yaru/ia’s son is Athar-van, the son of 
Ahuramazda is Afar; the wives of Yaru/ia 
are the waters, the same is the case with 
.Ahura ; Varir/va forms a Dvandva or couple 
with Mitra, so does Ahura with Mithra. Still 
the case is a peculiar oae, Ahura, Skt. Asura, 
is an epithet rather than a name of Varuna in 
the Vevla. In the A vesta Ahura in Ahura- 
inazdix has become a name, and is no longer 
* Darmesteter, Onnajsd et Ahriman, p, 65. 
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a mere epithet. But there seems to have been 
no break, the concept of the deity preserving 
its continuity in the Veda and in the A vesta. 
In that sense therefore v/e may say that the 
Vedic Varum is the Avestic Akura. 

Lastly, we have to admit that, in spite of the 
greater accuracy of phonetic laws, it is some- 
times impossible to say from which of two or 
even more roots a mythological name has been 
derived. As it would be difficult on purely 
pLonetic grounds to determine whether 7r€<^7y- 
(TOfiaL is derived from (t>aLva) or ^eVcu, it would 
be impossible to deSide whether such a noun as 
'Ecrrta or ‘lcrTt77 was derived from the root vas, 
to dwell, as a kind of V4stoshpati,^ or from 
vas, to shine, from which viistu, dawn, morning, 
vasu, bright, &c. 

Hera, again, as the wife of Zeus, may be 
traced back either to svar, sky, sv^r4 = Hera, 
or to vasr^, from vas, to shine. 

A still stronger case is that of Fors and 
Fortuna, which, as I have tried to show, may 
be derived equally well from the root bhar, to 
carry, and from the root ghar, to shine. In 
cases like these the mythological evidence 
alone can enable us to decide between the 
two possibilities, and in our case that evidence 

^ Cf. Vasty a, a dwelling, and vestirhulum, which has 
nothing to do with vesiiarium, &c. 
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is so strong that the more plausible derivation 
of Fors from ferre will have to be given up. 
Nothing would be a greater mistake than to 
imagine that because there are phonetic diffi- 
culties, whether real or apj)arent, in identifying 
mythological names in different Aryan languages, 
therefoie the deities bearing such names have 
nothing in common. Considering the phonetic 
ravages to which proper names have been ex- 
posed in all languages, it is extraordinary that 
the names of gods and heroes should on the 
whole have i-esisted phonetic corruption so 
well. 

That Vn'tra, the demon destroyed by Indra, 
and Orthros, the demon destroyed by Herakles, 
were originally the same, ought never to have been 
doubted. To say that the o of Orthroa is wrong, 
is to ignore Schmidt’s sixth rule of assimilation, 
viz. that instead of ap, ak, pa, and ka, there ap- 
pears in ordinary Creek op or ok, as representing 
a Sk. ri or low-t/Oned form of original er or ^1. The 
provision that v or Fo slanild follow directly or 
separated by consonants, is hardly justified, for 
the evidence is very limited, and we find not only 
opiiipi but also 6p(opa, opaiue^rj? "we find not 
only 6p06‘;, which is no longer to be derived from 
firdhv.a or Zend eredhwa, arduus, but likewise 
'Op0la. But even if there were a slight vocalic 
anomaly, the material evidence for the common 
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origin of Vritra and Orthros would be strong 
enough to counterbalance it. 

That AtMne was originally a goddess of light, 
particularly of the morning light or the dawn, 
would remain true, even if it could be proved 
that the h in Ahan4 is what is called palatal 
or assibilating,*and admits as its Greek repre- 
sentative x only, and not 6. But it is well 
known, or it ought to be, that there was a period 
when the final h of roots like ah was as yet 
undetermined, and varied in consequence between 
gh, dh, and bh. 'l^us we find nah, nabh, and 
nadh ; grab, grabh, and gradh ; g4h, gabh, 
and gadh.^ If it can be shown, therefore, that 
the root ah has actually developed in one or 
other of the principal Aryan dialects a dental 
final, the question is settled. The root ah, as 
WQ see in 4ha compared with ahan, expressed 
originally, like the root bh4, the cognate concepts 
of shining forth and speaking forth. ^ In the 
second sense it appears in the old perfect 4ha, 
and it there discloses its final dental in 4ttha, 
so that P4nini, VIII. 2, 35, actually teaches 
the substitution of 4th for 4h. Darmesteter 
went still further, and tracing the same root in 
ath-ar, fire, Zend at-ar, he derived the name 
of Ath-ene from it, though in a different sense. 

^ Science of Thought, p. 365. 

^ See Brugmaiin, Griech Etymologien, p. 49.‘ 
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I allude here to those cases in. passing only, 
because some of my friends have expressed 
their dissent. I have discussed them, how- 
ever, far more fully in a work not yet ready 
for publication, but which I hope I may live 
to finish. For the present what I have said 
must suilice to show that I was iiot unprepared 
for those purely phonetic objections which are 
so easy to raise, but so difficult to substantiate. 
I am too old and too much occupied to be able 
to answer every objection that may be raised 
in journals and newspaperi^ and it was from 
no want of res{)ect that 1 declined to answer 
them. Nor am I frightened by the often- 
repeated cry ‘ Again the dawn ! ' — Yes, Again 
the Dawn ! And why not ? I like to avail 
myself whenever I can of the admissions of 
those who do not agree Avith my theory of 
mythology, and what stronger agi^eement with 
my own views of the omnipresent Dawn could 
I have wished for than that of Professor Brinton, 
who in his ‘Myths of the New World,’ p. 91, 
says : ' Whtui the day begins, man wakes from 
his slumbers, faces the rising sun, and prays. 
The East is before liim. . . There is the starting- 
place of the celestial fires, the home of the sun, 
the womb of the morning. It represents in 
space the Ijegiiming of things in time, and as 
the bright and glorious creatures of the sky 





cam^ < Ibrfch tibLenoe^ aaan ' coeieeits M)9t tiu 
aiMjaston also in romote ages wandot^d itote 
the orient; there in the opinion of ttmxf in 
both the did and the new world was tho cradle 
of the race; there in Aztec legend Was the 
fabled land oi Tlapallan, and the wind frOni' 
the East was oalled the wind of Paradise, 
TlalocavitL . . As the Dawn brings light, and 
M?ith light are associated in every human mind 
the ideas of knowledge, safety, protection, 
majesty, divinity, as it dispels the specttes of 
night, as it defines^ the cardinal points, add 
brings forth the sun and the day, it occupied 
the primitive mind to an extent that can 
hardly be magnified beyond the truth. It is 
ifi fact the centred, figure in most natural 
religions’ 

If it had not been for the occurrence of such 
hfexican names as Tlapallan and Tlalocavitl 
I should have thought the whole of this para- 
graph was a quotation from some of my own 
wmrks ; and yet I have been told that anthro- 
pologists like Professor Brinton and others have 
completely knocked the bottom out of my 
syst^ of Comparative Mythology. I could 
npt wish for better opponents. At all events, 
ill spite of all that has been written against 
tlie etymological or genealogical school of Com- 
pajhative Mythology, I still remain faru© to it, iKHr 

voi. IV. c 
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have I been deserted by any scholars who are 
able to form an independent opinion on the Yeda, 
the Avesta, the Homeric poems, or the Edda. 

With such names as Bopp, Bumouf, Benfey, 
and Pott among the ancients, and Darmesteter, 
Michel Br^aljVon Bradke,01denberg, Bloomfield, 
and Victor Henry among the present generation 
to support me, the time has not yet come to 
strike our flag. I feel, as I always have, the 
strongest sympathy for that more comprehen- 
sive spirit which animates the analogical and 
ethnological schools of Comparative Mythology. 
Still I always feel qualms of conscience when- 
ever I dabble in the folk-lore of people whose 
languages I have not studied. Every scholar 
knows the mistakes to which we are liable in 
analysing Vedic, Avestic, Greek, B,oman, and 
Teutonic mythology. Yet here we are dealing 
with languages that have been studied for cen- 
turies, and to which we ourselves have devoted 
a considerable portion of our lives. Who, then, 
with the smallest remnant of a scholar’s con- 
science would venture to speak confidently 
of Maui, Manihozho, Michaho, Tlapallan or 
Tlalohavitl, Hinenuitepo or Tamanuikita- 
Itangil However, I have no doubt that 
future folk-lorists will not shrink from the 
arduous labours necessary to enable them to 
speak with authority, and I fully admit that. 
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taken en masse, the similarities between the 
folk-lore of people the most heterogeneous pro- 
duce even now a certain effect. We cannot 
help feeling that when the same apparently 
irrational stories are told in the Arctic and the 
Antarctic regions, in Niflheim and Muspell- 
heim, they cannot be quite irrational, and we 
feel encouraged to look for some rational 
motive in both. If that motive turns out to 
be due to our common human nature, the 
ethnological method assumes quite a new in- 
terest, and may in time lead to very important 
results. If those who follow the ethnological, 
or what Mr. A. Lang calls the Hottentotic 
method, would only be outspoken and say in each 
case when they compare Hottentot and Greek 
myths, whether they look upon the similarities, 
such as they are, as the result of our common 
human nature, or as due to an early community 
of language, or, lastly, as produced by mere 
transference in historical times ! It would then 
be possible to examine the facts and to arrive 
at really valuable conclusions. But this is 
hardly ever done. As Mr. A. Lang, however, 
has limited the field of controversy between 
himself and Mr, Taylor by pointing out^ six 
classes of myths which can be shown to be 
survivals of the age when the ancestors of 
* Acadsmy, 1884 . 
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the Greeks were still savages and cannibals, 
let us examine each of these classes and see 
how far the Hottentotic method is really supe- 
rior to the Genealogical in helping us to under- 
stand them. Even before that challenge was 
given I had been informed that my etymo- 
logical explanation of the Daphne myth as 
a Dawn myth was uncalled-for, because of the 
well-known belief of savage tribes that men 
and women can be changed into animals and 
trees. I ask once more, How does that help us 
to account for tlie change of Daphne into 
a laurel ? When we compare Greek and San- 
skrit mythology, our object is not only to find 
out similarities, but, if possible, to explain them. 
Simply to say that the Hottentots also believe 
in the metamorphosis of human beings into 
animals and trees does not help us a step 
beyond the fact, known to all of us, that the 
Greeks do the same. But if two people do the 
sjime thing, it does not follow that it is the same 
thing, till we know why they do it. Unless we 
Ciiii show wdiy the Hottentots came to believe 
these metamorphoses we are only explaining 
ignntnm per ignotlus. We should be dealing 
with curiosities only, not with facts of scientific 
value. A large number of such similarities, of 
changes of human beings into animals, trees, and 
anything else, have been collected by Chinese 
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writers,^ but I doubt whether, numerous and 
curious as they are, they would help us much. 
Let us now examine one by one Mr. A. Lang’s 
six critical points. 

I. The belief of the New Zealanders in one 
god swallowing another is supposed to throw 
light on Kronos swallowing his children. 
Granted that the swallowing story may be 
illustrated from New Zealand sources; but can 
it be explained by them?^ If we could dis- 
cover a key in New Zealand to unlock the 
Maori myth, and if^hat key fitted the Kronos 
myth also, we should all be delighted. Till 
then, we can only say that there is a rusty lock 
in New Zealand, and a rusty lock in Greece, 
and that surely is very small comfort. There 
are many kinds of swallowing in ancient 
mythology. In India the moon is not only 
swallowed, but actually disgorged again by 
Rahu. Even in our own time we can hear 
such expressions as that the sun drinks, i. e. 
swallows the water or the dew of the meadows, 
that darkness swallows the light, that the sea 
swallows the rivers. Every one of these dif- 
ferent kinds of swallowing might have become 

' See Sitmngsberichte der Kaiserl. Akademk der Wissen- 
schaflm in Wkn, 1871, July; Phizmaier, Zur Gcschichte 
der Wunder, p. 846, Von den Venoandhungen, 

“ See Professor Tiele, Le Mytke de f^ronos, 1886. 
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mythologised in the East or in the West. But 
if we read of a special case like that of Zeus 
or Pelops or Tantalus II, we gain no help 
from all these analogies, whether from New 
Zealand or from Africa. In Greece we are 
told that the gods did not like to swallow 
Pelops, even after he had been cooked for them. 
Demeter only ate his shoulder, but afterwards 
the body was put together again, and as the 
shoulder was missing, it had to be replaced by 
ivory. Hence Pelops humero insignis ehurno. 
He nearly, though not altogether, shared the 
fate of his grandfather Zeus, and is, like him, 
called Kronios.^ Cannibalism seems, in fact, 
to have been hereditary in this family, for 
Atreus too had Tantalus II, the son of his 
brother Thyestes, cooked, and persuaded the 
father to eat his son. How does a swallowing 
story from Australia help us to explain these 
terrible Greek myths ? If it is any help to 
aiiybody to say that the Greeks when they 
formed the myth of Kronos or Tantalos must 
still have l^en cannibals, nay, must have been 
in the habit of cooking and eating their chil- 
dren, let it be so- -wiio could prove that it was 
not vso? But even then we should have ex- 
plained half the myth only, the swallowing 
part, while for the disgorging process we 
’ Pindar, OL iii. 41 . 
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should probably have to appeal to a still more 
primitive race of savages. 

II. The descent of Greek families from Zeus 
under various forms and disguises is to be 
explained in future by a reference to Totemism 
or Otemism. Let it be so, but let us know 
first in what «ense Totemism is here used. 
I have shown on a former occasion that in its 
real sense, as used by the Red Indians, an Otem 
is represented by something like a signpost at 
the entrances of different clans or settlements. 
It is generally, thopgh by no means always, an 
animal. Such an animal became the sign or 
ensign of a clan ; the members of such a clan 
defended it in war, regarded it in consequence 
as sacred, and in the end claimed it as their 
very leader, or as their ancestor. All this is 
perfectly human and intelligible. Nor would 
anybody deny that what happened in North 
America may have happened in Greece ; but 
beyond this we cannot go. Though there may 
have been Greek families supposed to be de- 
scended from "Zeus (Aioycvei?), the reasons for 
such a belief need not have been the same. 
We know how many reasons there were for 
it in Greece itself And it is curious to observe 
that the descendants of Leda were never called 
Swans, nor those of Europa Bulls, nor those of 
Danae Gold-showers. The Arcadians claimed 
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Zeus as their ancestor, but they never wor- 
shipped Zeus as a bear. It was Kallisto, the 
mother of Arkas, who was believed to have 
been changed into a she-bear, after she had 
given birth tp Arkas. If we like to believe 
that the Arcadians had a bear for their Otem, 
by all means; but we know,*of course, that 
they might have been so called for many other 
reasons also. Had the Dukes of Anhalt-Bern- 
burg a bear for their Otem ? Had the Orsini 
a similar ancestor ? If the Hessians or Chatti 
were called cats, had they a feline Otem ? 
Did the Hessians abstain from eating cats, 
and did the Jews at a very early time worship 
a pig {IS their Totem, because they abstained 
from eating pork? In its strictly scientific 
sense, Otemism exists in North America only. 
If we like to use the word in a more general 
sense, we must say so, and define it accordingly. 
That was tlie reason w^hy I thought it useful 
to work out the etymological, i. e. the original, 
meaning of Totem or Otera, and this, I believe, 
has proved more useful than any number of Otem 
stories. We must never forget that there were 
many sacred animals which never were Otems, 
and that there are many tribes called by animal 
names who never knew what an Otem means. 

III. Stories such as that of Cupid and 
Pfit/cke, of Urvasi and Purfiravas, ai*e in 
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future to be explained, we are told, by the 
infringement of a tahoo. Here again, we have 
to point out that a taboo is hardly a correct 
name for every kind of prohibition, Prohibi- 
tions have many causes. Tlie prohibition put 
by Bluebeard on his wives is hardly to be 
called a taboa The condition that Ur vast 
should disappear whenever she had seen her 
husband naked arises from the natural reason 
that the Da.wn vanishes when the sun throws 
off the garments of the morning clouds, just as 
by another Vedic metaphor the Dawn is said to 
expire as soon as the sun begins to breathe. 
Such conditions cannot properly be called 
taboos, they spring quite as often from the 
knowledge of inevitable consequences. The 
story of Cupid and Psyche, however, seems to 
me to lie entirely outside the enchanted circle 
of popular mythology. It is rather a philoso- 
phical myth, and much more recent than the 
stories of Kronos and Zeus. Besides, even a 
taboo has generally a reason, and Hottentotic 
scholars should at least try to discover it, and 
not be satisfied with a mere name. 

IV. We are told that anthropologists alone 
can tell us why fire was everywhere said to be 
stolen. It may be so ; but if they have dis- 
covered that the thief of Soma was simply 
a thief of fire, or that the bird was a fire-eater. 
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they ought to let us have the facts which 
might perhaps help to settle the controversy 
on the original character of Soma now carried 
on between Professor Hillebrandt and Professor 
Oldenberg. 

V. We are told that myths of Hades and 
the Hr>me of the Dead are found all over the 
world, and that the lowest savages possess 
theories of Hell. It would be strange, indeed, 
if they did not. The really interesting point, 
however, is the creation of these hells, and their 
marked diversity in differei^ parts of the world. 
Each country seems to have its own pet hell, 
and few people would like to exchange their 
own for anybody else’s, whether it is a hot hell 
in warm, or a cold one, in cold climates. 

VI. Myths of the origin of death are likewise 
saitl to he universal, and wo can hardly wonder 
at it, for death is very universal. Death may in 
some countries he supposed to be due to a 
broken taboo, to witchcraft, to the eating of 
an apple, or bathing in a forbidden pond. Yes, 
hut does all this explain the arrows of Artemis 
or of her brother Apollon ? 

What is really interesting in the conceptions 
of death among difl'erent races, whether civilised 
or uncivilised, is not so much their general 
agreement as the differences and the causes 
which gave rise to each individual myth. 
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So much for the six strong points of the 
anthropologic study of m 3 rthology. Eveiy one 
of them, I am most willing to admit, contains 
some truth, and the system, if carefully worked, ' 
as it has been, for instance, by Mr. Frazer, can 
produce and has produced veiy valuable results. 
The danger begins when it is represented as 
'the only solvent of mythology in all parts of 
the world’ That it certainly is not. Much 
as I owe to the learned works of Bastholm, 
Klemm, Waitz, Tylor, Bastian and others, so 
far as mere facts ain concerned, we must never 
forget that what tne Science of Mythology is 
aiming at is the discovery of the Hy23onoia, the 
thoughts underlying every myth. 

Ammonites and Belemnites had been col- 
lected from many parts of the world, and their 
similarities could escape no geologist. But not 
until their organic nature had been discovered, 
not till the Ammonite had been recognised as 
a petrified cephalopod and the Belemnite as 
the petrified shell of another cephalopod, did 
these curiosities assume a scientific interest. 
Let anthropologists collect as many myths as 
they can. If they do it conscientiously, like 
W. W. GUI, Callaway, H. Hale, Hahn and 
others, with a full knowledge of the language, 
in which the myths are handed down, their 
labours will be most useful and help us in the 
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end to realise our highest object, namely, to 
discover reason in all the unreason of mytho- 
logy, and thus to vindicate the character of our 
ancestors, however distant. 

This is the true charm of the Science of 
Mythology, this the only excuse why serious 
student s devote their time to a -study which to 
many seems childish and useless. I have been 
blamed myself for wasting my time on mytho- 
logy. All I can say is that this study gives 
me intense pleasure, and has been a real joy 
to me all my life. I hav^ toiled enough for 
others ; may I not in the evening of my life 
follow my own taste ? I see much more in 
mytliology than appears on the surface, and 
I believe the time will come when this is fully 
understood. And although I am glad to have 
lived long enough to witness the triumph of 
some theories which, when first uttered, were 
widely and fiercely condemned, I hold to my 
old belief, that Truth is in no hurry. I there- 
fore take courage to send out these old contribu- 
tions to Comparative Mythology once more, 
in the hoj)e that they may find new friends, 
and that those who aie not yet convinced by 
my arguments may continue to criticise them 
in the same spirit of fairness and with the same 
pure love ot truth which most of my critics, and 
certainly the most learned and judicious among 
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them, have always displayed. In this way 
alone can we hope that our knowledge and 
understanding of mythology may be really 
advanced, while ill-natured and ill-mannered, 
and generally ill-founded criticism can only re- 
tard the progress of sound knowledge. I know 
I shall be told Jthat there are many repetitions 
in this volume, but I do not see how that can 
be avoided in a collection of essays which were 
published from time to time. Besides, I hope, 
it will be seen that when the same question 
is discussed again and again, it was either 
because some criticism had to be answered, or 
because some stronger arguments had to be 
produced. I care for the establishment of the 
truth, so far as I can see it ; I care very little 
for any personal triumph. The Science of 
Mythology has, as I firmly believe, a great 
future before it, not only in the narrow field 
of mythology, but in the wider spheres of 
religion and philosophy. Though I may not 
live to see all my hopes fulfilled, I am satisfied 
with what has been achieved so far, and I know 
that those who come after me will carry on the 
work which I have to leave unfinished, with 
greater ability, with profounder learning, and 
with far more eminent success. 


Oxford, Aug, 14 , 1896 . 


F. M. M. 
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ESSAYS ON 

MYTHOLOGY AND FOLK-LORE 


COirAEAIITE MYIHOIOGY 

( 1856 .) 

Phmdros, Dost thou see that very tall plane-trea? 

SoJcrates. Certainly I do. 

Phmdros. There is shftde there, and the wind is not 
too strong, and there is grass to sit, or, if we like, to lie 
down. 

Sokrat 68. Lead on then ! 

Phcedros, Tell me, Sokrates— is it not from some place 
here they say that Boreas carried away Oreithyia from the 
Ilissos ? 

^ Sokrates. So they say. 

Phcedros. Should it not be from this spot ? for the 
waters seem so lovely, and pure, and transparent, and 
as if made for girls to play on the bank. 

Sokrates. No ; it is two or three stadia further down, 
where you cross over to the temple of Agra — and there 
you. find, somewhere, an altar of Boreas. 

Phcedros. I was nob aware of this. Bat tell me, by 
Zeus, 0 Sokrates — dost thou believe this myth to be 
true? 

Sokrates. Well, if I did not believe it, like the wise 
people, I sboYild not be so very far wrong ; and I might 
set up an ingenious theory and say that a gust of Boreas, 
the North wind, carried her down from the rocks in the 
neighbourhood, while she was playing with her friend 

VOL. IV. B 
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Pharmakeia ; and that, having died in this manner, she 
was reported to have been carried off by Boreas from 
thence, or from the Ares peak — for there goes this story 
also, that she was carried off from that, and not from this 
spot. As to myself, Phoedros, I think these explanations, 
on the whole, very pleasant; but they require a man of 
strong mind and hard work, and a man who, after all, is 
not much to be envied, if it were only for this, that when he 
has set right this one fable, he is bound to do the same for 
the form of the Hippokentanrs, and again for that of the 
Chimjrra. And then a host of such beings rush in — 
Gorgons and Pegasoi, and mah<scs of other hopeless beings, 
and absurdities of monstrous creatures. And if a man, 
not believing in the existence of these creatures, should 
try to represent each according fto the probable explana- 
tion, dealing in a rough kind of ])hilosophy, ho would re- 
quire abundance of leisure. I, at least, have no time to spare 
for these things, and the reason, my friend, is this, that I 
cannot yet, according to the Delphic line, know myself ; 
and it seems to me ridiculous that a man who does not 
yet know this, should trouble himself about wliat docs 
not concern him. Therefore I leave those things alone, 
and, believing what other people believe about them, I 
meditate, as I said just mm, not on them, but on myself — 
whether 1 be a monster more complicated and more savage 
than Typhon, or a taaner and simpler creature, enjoying by 
nature a blessed and mode.sfc lot. But while we are talk- 
ing, my friend — was not this the tree to which thou wert 
to lead ns ? 

Fhmlros. This is the vtuy tree. 

This passage, from the iutroduction of Plato’s 'Phse- 
dros/ has been frequently quoted in order to show 
what tb(' wisest of the Greeks thought about the 
rationalists of his day. There were at Athens 
then, as there have been at all times and in all 
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countries, men who had no sense for the miraculous 
and supernatural, and who, without having the 
moral courage to deny altogether what they could 
not bring themselves to believe, endeavoured to 
find some plausible explanation by which the sacred 
legends which tradition had handed down to them, 
and which had been hallowed by religious obser- 
vances, and sanctioned by the authority of the law, 
might be brought into harmony with ihe dictates of 
reason and the laws of nature. That Sokrates, 
though himself accused of heresy, did not entertain 
a very high opinion of these speculators — that he 
thought their explanations more incredible and ab- 
surd than even the tn ost incredible absurdities of 
Greek mythology — nay, that at a certain period 
of his life he treated such attempts as impious, 
is clear from this and other j^assages of Plato and 
Xenophon. 

But if Mr. Grote, in his classical work on the 
^ History of Greece,^ avails himself of this and 
similar passages, in order to introduce, as it were, 
Sokrates himself among the historians and critics of 
our own time — if he endeavours to make him bear 
witness ^ to the uselessness of digging for a supposed 
basis of truth ’ in the myths of the Greek world, he 
makes the ancient philosopher say more than he 
really said. Our object in considering the myths 
of the Greeks, or any other nation of antiquity, is so 
different from that of Sokrates that the objections 
which he urged against his rationalising contem- 
poraries could hardly be said to apply to us. For 
what is it that makes us at the present day ask the 
question of the origin of the Greek myths? Why 
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do men study ancient history, acquire a knowledge 
of dead languages, and decipher illegible inscriptions? 
What inspires them with an interest not only in the 
literature of Greece and Eome, but of ancient India 
and Persia, of Egypt and Babylonia? Why do the 
puerile and often repulsive legends of savage tribes 
rivet their attention and engage their thoughts ? 
Have we not been told that there is more wisdom in 
the ^Tiiries’ than in Thukydides ? Are not the novels 
of Walter Scott more amusing than Apollodoros? 
or the works of Bacon more instructive than the 
cosmogony of the Puranas? What, then, gives 
life to the study of antiquity? What compels men, 
in the midst of these busy tiimes, to sacrifice their 
leisure to studies apparently so unattractive and 
useless, if not the conviction that, in order to obey 
the Delphic commandment — in order to know what 
Man is, we ought to know what Mari has hem'? 
This is a view as foreign to the mind of Sokrates 
as any of the principles of inductive philosophy 
by which men like Columbus, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Copernicus, Kepler, Bacon, and Galileo regenerated 
and invigorated the intellectual life of modern 
Europe. If we grant to Sokrates that the chief 
object of philosophy is that man should know him- 
self^ we should hardly consider his means of arriving 
• at tliis knowledge adoqnah^ to so high an aim. To 
his mind man was pre-einii»ently the individual, 
without any reference to his being but one mani- 
festation of a power, or, as he might have said, of 
an idea, realised in and through an endless variety 
of human souls. He is ever seeking to solve the 
mystery of human nature by brooding over his own 
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mind, by watching the secret workings of the soul, 
by analysing the organs of knowledge, and by trying 
to determine their proper limits ; and thus the last 
result of his philosophy was, that he knew but one 
thing, and this was, that he knew nothing. To us, 
man is no longer this solitary being, complete in 
himself, and self-sufficient ; man to us is a brother 
among brothers, a member of a class, of a genus, or 
a kind, and therefore intelligible only with reference 
to his equals. The earth was unintelligible to the 
ancients, because looked upon as a solitary being, 
without a peer in the whole universe ; but it as- 
sumed a new and true significance as soon as it rose 
before the eyes of msfti as one of many planets, all 
governed by the same laws, and all revolving around 
the same centre. It is the same with the human 
soul, and its nature stands before our mind in quite 
a different light since man has been taught to know 
and feel himself as a member of one great family 
— as one of the myriads of wandering stars all 
governed by the same laws, and all revolving around 
the same centre, and all deriving their light from the 
same source. The history of the world, or, as it is 
called, ‘Universal History,’ has laid open new avenues 
of thought, and it has enriched our language with 
a word which never passed the lips of Sokrates, 
or Plato, or Aristotle — mankind,' Where the Greek 
saw barbarians, we see brethren ; where the Greek 
saw heroes and demi-gods, w^e see our parents and 
ancestors; where the Greek saw nations {Wprj), 
we see mankind, toiling and suffering, separated by 
oceans, divided by language, and severed by national 
* Sec Cicero, Tmc, JDisj). v. 37. 
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enmity — yet evermore tending, under a divine con- 
trol, towards the fulfilment of that inscrutable pur- 
pose for which the world was created, and man 
placed in it, bearing the image of God. History, 
therefore, with its dusty and mouldering pages, is to 
us as sacred a volume as the book of nature. In 
both we read, or we try to read, the reflex of the 
laws and thoughts of a Divine Wisdom. As we 
acknowledge no longer in nature the working of 
demons or the manifestation of an evil principle, so 
we deny in histor}" an atomistic conglomerate of 
chances, or the despotic rule of a mute fate. We 
believe that there is nothing irrational in either 
history or nature, and that* the human mind is 
called upon to read and to revere in both the mani- 
festations of a Divine Power. Hence, even the most 
ancient and shattered pages of traditions are dear 
to us, nay, dearer, perhaps, than the more copious 
chapters of modern times. The history of those 
distant ages and distant men — apparently so foreign 
to our modern interests — assumes a new charm as 
soon as we know that it tells us the story of our own 
race, of our own family — nay, of our own selves. 
Sometimes, when opening a desk which we have not 
opened for many years — when looking over letters 
which we have not read for many years, we read on 
for some time witli a cold indifference, and though 
we see it is our owm liandwriting, and though we 
meet with names once familiar to our heart, yet we 
can hardly believe that we wrote these letters, that 
we felt those pangwS, that we shared in those delights, 
till at lust the past draws near and we draw near to 
the past, and our heart grows warm, and we feel 
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again as we felt of old, and we know that these 
letters were our letters. It is the same in reading 
ancient history. At first it seems something strd^nge 
and foreign ; but th(^ more intensely we read, the 
more onr thoughts are engaged and our feelings 
warmed ; and the history of those ancient men ^ 
becomes, as it wore, our own history — their suffer- 
ings our sufferings — their joys our joys. Without 
this sympathy, history is a dead letter, and might as 
well bo burnt and forgotten ; while, if it is once 
enlivened by this feeling, it appeals not only to the 
antiquarian, but to tlie heart of every man. 

We find ourselves on a stage on which many acts 
have been acted before^s, and where we are suddenly 
called to act our own j^art. To know the part which 
we have to act ourselves, we ought to know the cha- 
racter of those whose place we take. We naturally 
look back to the scenes on which the curtain of the 
past has fallen, for we believe that there ought to be 
one thought pervading the whole drama of mankind. 
And here history steps in, and gives us the thread 
which connects the present with the past. Many 
scenes, it is true, are lost beyond the hope of reco- 
very ; and the most interesting, the opening scenes 
of the childhood of the human race, are known to us 
by small fragments only. But for this very reason 
the antiquarian, if he descries a relic of those early 
times, grasps it with the eagerness of a biographer 
who finds unexpectedly some scraps written by his 
hero when yet a child — entirely himself, and before 
the shadows of life had settled on his brow. In 
whatever language it may be written, every line, 
every word, is welcome, that bears the impress of 
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the early days of mankind. In our museums we 
collect the rude playthings of our hero’s boyhood, 
and we try to guess from their colossal features the 
thoughts of the mind which they once reflected. 
Many things are still unintelligible to us, and the 
hieroglyphic language of antiquity records but half of 
the mind’s half-unconscious intentions. Yet more and 
more the image of man, in whatever clime we meet 
liiin, rises before us, noble and pure from the very 
beginning : even his errors we learn to understand 
— even his dreams we begin to intei-pret. As far as 
we can trace back the footsteps of man, even on the 
lowest strata of history, we see that the divine gift 
of a sound and sober intellect belonged to him from 
the very first ; and the idea of a humanity emerging 
slowly from the depths of an animal brutality can 
never be maiiitaiiujd again in our century. The 
earliest work of art wrouglit by the human mind — 
more ancient than any literary document, and prior 
even to the first whisperings of tradition — the human 
language, forms an uninterrupted chain from the 
first dawn of liistoiy down to our own times. We 
still speak the language of the first ancestors of our 
race ; and this Lingua.ge, with its wonderful structure, 
bears witness against such gratuitous theories. The 
formation of language, the composition of roots, the 
gradual discriininaiion of meanings, the systematic 
elaboration of graanmaiical forms — all this working 
which we can still see under the surface of our own 
speech, attests from the very first the presence of a 
rational mind — of an artist as great, at least, as his 
work. 

The period during which expressions were coined 
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for the most necessary ideas — ^snch as pronouns, pre- 
positions, numerals, and the household words of the 
simplest life — a period to which we must assign the 
first beginnings of a free and, as yet, hardly agglutin- 
ative gramniar — a grammar not impressed with any 
individual or national peculiarities, yet containing 
xhe germs of all the Turanian, as well as the Aryan 
and Semitic forms of speech — this period forms the 
first in the history of man — the first, at least, to 
which even the keenest eye of the antiquarian and 
the philosopher can reach— and we call it the 
malic Period, 

This is succeeded by a second period, during which 
we must suppose that ^t least two families of lan- 
guage left the simply agglutinative, or nomadic stage 
of grammar, and received, once for all, that peculiar 
impress of their formative system which we still find 
ill all the dialects and national idioms comprised 
under the names of Semitic and Aryan, as distin- 
guished from the Turanian, the latter retaining to 
a much later period, and in some instances to the 
present day, that agglutinative reproductiveness 
which has rendered a traditional and metamorphic 
system of grammar impossible, or has at least con- 
siderably limited its extent. Hence we do not find 
in the nomadic or Turanian languages scattered from 
China to the Pyrenees, from Cape Comorin, across 
the Caucasus, to Lapland, that sharp family likeness 
which enables us to treat the Teutonic, Celtic, Sla- 
vonic, Italic, Hellenic, Iranic, and Indie languages 
on one side, and the Arabian, Aramaean, and Hebrew 
dialects on the other, as mere varieties of two specific 
forms of speech, in which, at a very early period, and 
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through, iiifluonccs docidcdly political, if not indivi- 
dual and personal, the floating elements of grammar 
have been arrested and made to assume an amalga- 
mated, instead of a merely agglutinative, character. 
This second may be called the Dialectic Period. 

Now, after these two periods, but before the 
appearance of the first traces of any national litera- 
ture, there is a period, represented everywhere by 
the same characteristic features — a kind of Eocene 
y>eriod, commonly called the Mythological or My- 
thopeeic Age. It is a period in the history of the 
human iniTid, perhaps the most difficult to under- 
stand, and the most likely to shake onr faith in the 
regular progress of the hurilan intellect. We can 
form a tolerably clear idea of the origin of language, 
of the gradual formation of grammar, and the un- 
avoidable divergence of dialects and languages. We 
can understand, again, the earliest concentrations of 
political societies, the establishment of laws and 
customs, and the first beginnings of religion and 
l)oetry. But between the two there is a gulf which 
it seems iin])ossible for any philosophy to bridge 
over. We call it tlie Mythic Period^ and we have 
accustomed ourselves to believe that the Greeks, for 
instance, siudi as we find them represented to us in 
the Homeric poems, far advanced in the fine arts, 
acquainted with tlje refinements and comforts of 
life, such as we see in the palaces of Menelaos and 
Alkinoos, with public meetings and elaborate plead- 
ings, with the mature wisdom of a Nestor and the 
cunning enterprise of an Odysseus, with the dignity 
of a Helena and the loveliness of a Nausikaa, could 
have been preceded by a race of men whose chief 
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amusement consisted iii inventing absurd tales about 
gods and other nondescript beings — a race of men, 
in fact^ on whose tomb the liistorian could inscribe 
no better epigram than that on Bitto and Phairiis.^ 
Although later poets may have given to some of 
these fables a charm of beauty, and led us to accept 
them as imaginative compositions, it is impossible to 
conceal the fact that, taken by themselves, and in 
their literal meaning, most of these ancient myths 
are absurd and irrational, and frequently opposed 
to the principles of thought, religion, and morality, 
which guided the Greeks as soon as they appear to 
us in the twilight of traditional history. By whom, 
then, were these stories* in vented? — stories, we must 
say at once, similar in form and character, whether 
we find them on Indian, Persian, Greek, Italian, 
Slavonic, or Teutonic soil. Was there a period of 
temporary insanity, through which the human mind 
had to pass, and was it a madness identically the 
same in the south of India and in the north of Ice- 
land? It is impossible to believe that a people who, 
in the very infancy of thought, produced men like 
Thales, Herakleitos, and Pythagoras, should have 
consisted of idle talkers but a few centuries before 
the time of these sages. Even if we take only that 
part of mythology which refers to religion, in our 
sense of the word, or the myths, which bear on the 
highest problems of philosophy — such as the crea- 
tion, the relation of man to God, life and death, 
virtue and vice — myths generally the most modern 
in origin, we find that even this small portion, which 
might be supposed to contain some sober ideas, or 
some pure and sublime conceptions, is unworthy of 
Anthologia Talaiy^a^ Append. 187 (ed. Tauchnitz, iii. p. 863). 
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the ancestors of the Homeric poets, or the Ionic 
philosophers. When the swineherd Eumaeos, unac- 
quainted, perhaps, with the intricate system of the 
Olympian mythology, speaks of the Deity, he speaks 
like one of ourselves. ‘ Eat,’ he says to Odysseus, 
‘and enjoy what is here, tor God will grant one 
thing, hut another he will refuse, whatever he will 
in his mind, for he can do all things.’ * This, we may 
suppose, was the language of the common people at 
the time of Homer, and it is simple and sublime, if 
compared with what has been supposed one of the 
grandest conceptions of Greek mythology — that, 
namely, where Zeus, In order to assert his omnipo- 
tence, tells the gods that if they took a rope, and all 
the gods and goddesses pulled on one side, they 
could not drag liiir down from the heaven to the 
earth; while, if he chose, ho could pull them all up, 
and suspend the earth and the sea from the summit 
of Olympos. What is more ridiculous than the 
mythological accoujit of the creation of the human 
race by Deukalion and l^yrrha throwing stones 
behind them (a myth which owes its origin to a 
mere pun on and Xday), while we can hardly 
expect, aiiKjng })agans, a more profound conception 
of the relation between (iod and man, than the 
saying of ilernkleitos, ‘ Men are mortal gods, and 
gods are immorful men.’ Let us think of the times 
winch could bear a Lykurgos and a Solon— which 
eonld found an Areupagos and the Olympic games, 
and how can we imagine that, a few generations 

‘ Ol. 2Liv. 41H. •'E.re,., Kal rifm.o 

Ofa ndpearr B^hs rh Uau rh S’ idcru, 
o TTI Kfv Bm^> ^BiKrf' Uvarai ydp tlTrayra' 
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before that time, the highest notions of the Godhead 
among the Greeks were adequately expressed by the 
story of Uranos maiiued by Eronos — of Kroiios 
eating his children, swallowing a stone, and vomiting 
out alive his whole progeny. Among the lowest 
tribes of Africa and America we hardly find anything 
more hideous and revolting. It is shutting our eyes 
to the difficulties which stare us in the face if we 
say, like Mr. Grote, that this mythology was ‘ a past 
which was never present ; ’ and ii seems blasphemy 
to consider these fables of the heathen world as 
corrupted and misinterpreted fragments of a divine 
revelation once granted to the whole race of man- 
kind, a view so frequently advocated by Christian 
divines. These myths have been made by man at 
a certain period of history. There was an age which 
produced these myths, an age half-way between 
the Dialectical Period, presenting the human race 
gradually diverging into different families and lan- 
guages, and the National Period, exhibiting to us 
the earliest traces of nationalised language, and a 
nationalised literature in India, Persia, Greece, Italy, 
and Germany. The fact is there, and we must either 
explain it, or admit in the gradual growth of the 
human mind, as in the formation of the earth, some 
violent revolutions, which broke the regularity of the 
early strata of thought, and convulsed the human 
mind, lil^ volcanoes and earthquakes arising from 
some unknown cause below the surface of history. 

Much, however, will be gained if, without being 
driven to adopt so violent and repugnant a theory, 
we are able to account in a more intelligible manner 
for the creation of myths. Their propagation and 
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subsistence in later times, though strange in many 
respects, is yet a much less intricate problem. The 
human mind has an inborn reverence for the past, 
and the religious piety of the man flows from the 
same natural spring as the filial piety of the child. 
Even though the traditions of past ages may appear 
strange, wild, and sometimes immoral or impossible, 
each generation accepts them, and fashions them so 
that, they can be borne with again, and even made to 
disclose a true and deeper meaning. Many of the 
natives of India, though versed in European science, 
and imbued with the principles of a pure natural 
theology, yet bow down and worship the images of 
Yisliiai and /S'iva. lliey know that these images are 
hut stone ; they confess that their feelings revolt 
against tlie impurities attributed to these gods by 
what they call their sacred writings ; yet there are 
honest Brahmans who will maintain that these 
stories have a. deej)er meaning, that immorality 
being incompatible with a diviiu^ being, a mystery 
must be supposed to be concealed in these time- 
hallowed fables, a npystery wliicli an inquiring and 
reverent mind iiiav hope to lathom. Nay, even 
where Christian missionaries have been successful, 
where the purity of the Christian faith has won the 
heart of a native, and made the extravagant absurd- 
ities of the l*uravuis insupportable to him, the faith 
of bis early childhood will still linger on and break 
out occasionally in unguarded expressions, as several 
of the myths of antiquity have crept into the le- 
gends of the Church of Ecmie.* We find frequent 
uidicaaons in ancient history that the Greeks tliem- 


* Soo GuranCs Introduction to his ^eat work on Tmttonio MMo 
second edition, 1^44, p. xxxi. This work has late]/ W t^nl- 
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selves were shocked by the stories told of their gods ; 
yet as even in onr own times faith with most men is 
not faith in God or in truth, but faith in the faith 
of other, s, we may understand why even men like 
Sokrates were unwilling to renounce their belief in 
what had been believed by their fathers. As their 
idea of the Godhead became purer, they felt that the 
idea of perfection, involved in the idea of a divine 
being, excluded the possibility of immoral gods. 
Pindar, as pointed out by Otfried Miiller,' changes 
many myths because they are not in harmony with 
his purer conceptions of the dignity of gods and 
heroes; and, because, according to his opinion, they 
must be false. Plato ^ argues in a similar spirit 
when he examines the different traditions about 
Eros, and in the ^ Symposium ’ we see how each 
speaker maintains that myth of Eros to be the only 
true one which agrees best with his own ideas of the 
nature of this god — Ph^edros^ calling him the oldest, 
Agathon the youngest of the gods ; yet each appeal- 
ing to the authority of an ancient myth. Thus, men 
who had as clear a conception of the omnipotence 
and omnipresence of a supreme God as natural reli- 
gion can reveal, still called him Zeus, forgetting the 
adulterer and parricide : — 

ZevQ TiEVQ fjLtaaraj Awf; Ik Travra rirvKraty 

lated into English by Mr. Stallybrafis (Sonnenschein & Allen, 
1880). 

' See 0. Muller’s excellent work, Prolegomena zu einer reissen,’- 
soJuiftlichen Mythologies 1 825, p. 87. 

* PhcedroSs 242 e. 

* Symp. 178 C. our cos Tro\Kax^6ey 6iAo\oy€7rai 6 *'Epws 4v rois 
Trpc(r^vTdrois cli/ar •jrpfo^vraros 54 wv fxtylcrroDU dyadccu 7 \yuv aXrt6s 
^crriv 196 A. etrrtde ndWiero? tov roidcSe' rrpSorov {xky i/tdiraros Qeuvs 
S) 4>atdp€. 
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^ Zeus is the beginning, Zeus the middle ; out of Zeus 
all things have been made : ’ 

—an Orphic line, but an old one, if, as Mr. Grote 
supposes, Plato alluded to it.' Poets, again, who felt 
in their hearts the true emotion of prayer, a yearn- 
ing after divine help and protection, still spoke of 
Zeus, forgetting that at one time Zeus himself was 
vanquished by Titan, and had to be delivered by 
Hernies.*'^ ^schidos® says : ^ Zeus, whoever he is, if 
tliis be the name by which he loves to be called — by 
this name I address him. For, pondering on all things 
except Zeus, I cannot tell whether I may truly cast 
off the idle burden from my thought.’ 

No, the preservation of these mythic names, the 
long life of these fables, and their satisfying the reli- 
gious, poetical, and moral wants of succeeding gene- 
rations, though strange and startling, is not the real 
difficulty. The past has its charms, and tradition 
has a powerful friend in language. We still speak 
of the sun rising and setting, of rainbows, of thunder- 
bolts, because hiTiguage has sanctioned these expres- 

‘ Lobeck, AijUwplu p. ^ives 

Ztvs Zeifs ptdcra, £^ihs 5’ f/c irdvra, TeruKrai. 

See Prcller’s {hwrk Mytkologij, 1 854, p. 1>9 ; Zeller, PhilosojJhie der 
p. 5:5. 

Apollod., 1, 0, 8, Groto, Jl. G. p, 4. 

• I give the text, i>ec;iusc it lias been tnmslated in so many dif- 
ferent ways : 

Zevy, il<rT!v TTor' iiTrly, ti rdd' av- 
rc^’ ((fl\oy 

T«in 4 i/iv Trpo(T f I'j/eViu* 
ovK TTpoa^iKdoai, 
irdvr' imcrradyMix^vos, 

nibs, et rb fidrai/ dirb <ppopr(bos Jkx^os 
Xph $a\uv iTTtrvjjLOiS. 
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sions. We use them, though we do not believe in 
them. The difficulty is how at first the human mind 
was led to such imaginings — how the names and tafles 
arose, and unless this question can be answered, our 
belief in a regular and consistent progress of fche 
human intellect, through all ages and in all coun- 
tries, must be given up as a false theory. 

Nor can it be said that we know absolutely nothing 
of this period during which the as yet undivided 
Aryan nations — for it is chiefly of them that we are 
now speaking — formed their myths. Even if we saw 
only the deep shadow which lies on the Greek mind 
from the very beginning of its political and literary 
history, we should be aMe to infer from it something 
of the real character of that age which must have 
preceded the earliest dawn of the national literature 
of Greece. Otfried Muller, * though he was unac- 
quainted with the new light which Comparative Phi- 
lology has shed on this primitive Aryan period, says : 
‘The mythic form of expression which changes all 
beings into persons, all relations into actions, is some- 
thing so peculiar that we must admit for its growth 
a distinct period in the civilisation of a people.’ But 
Comparative Philology has since brought this whole 
period within the pale of documentary history. It 
has placed in our hands a telescope of such power 
that where formerly we could see but nebulous clouds 
we now discover distinct forms and outlines ; nay, 
it has given us what we may call contemporary evi- 
dence, exhibiting to us the state of thought, language, 
religion, and civilisation at a period when Sanskrit 
was not yet Sanskrit, Greek not yet Greek, but when 
* PtoL Myth. p. 78. 
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both, together with Latin, German, and other Aryan 
dialects, existed as yet as one undivided language, in 
the same manner as French, Italian, and Spanish 
may be said to have at one time existed as one un- 
divided language, in the form of Latin. 

This will require a short explanation. If we knew 
nothing of the existence of Latin ; if all historical 
documents previous to the fifteenth century had been 
lost ; if tradition even were silent as to the former 
existence of a Homan empire, a mere comparison of 
the six Homarice dialects would enable us to say that 
at some time there must have been a language from 
which all thesL* modern dialects derived their origin 
in common ; for without this supposition it would 
be impossible to account for the facts exhibited by 
these dialects. Lei us look at the auxiliary verb. 
We find : 


Italian. 

t am ; souo 
Thou art ; ^oi 
Hois: ii 

VVcaro: siamo 

You are: sicto 
Tlidy ivTt* : anno 


Walachian. 

Khtetian. 

Spanish. 

Portugu 

sum (sunt) 

sunt 

soy 

sou 

CA 

cis 

eres 

cs 

fe festc) 

ei 

es 

he 

s^ntemu 

esseu 

eoraos 

Bom( 

eiintcfi 

jt*ases 

sojs 

Bois 

si'mt 

can (sun ) 

son 

sao 


French. 


sommea 
fetes (ostes) 
sont 


It is clear, e\cu from a short consideration of 
these lorins, first, that all are but varieties of one 
common type ; secondly, that it is impossible to con- 
sider any one of these six paradigms as the original 
from wliich the others had been borrowed. To this 
wo may add, thir.liy, that in none of the languages 
to which these verbal forms belong, do we find the 
elements of which they could have been composed. 
If we find such forms as fai aim4, we can explain 
them oy a mere reference to the grammatical mate- 
rials whieli French has still at its command, and the 
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same may be said even of compounds like faimeraiy 
i.e. je-aimer-aiy I have to love, 1 shall love. But a 
change from je suis to ttt es is inexplicable by the 
light of French grammar. These forms could not 
have grown, so to speak, on French soil, bat must have 
been handed down as relics from a former period — 
must have existed in some language antecedent to 
any of the Romance dialects. Now, fortunately, in 
this case, we are not left to a mere inference, but as 
we possess the Latin verb, we can prove how by 
phonetic corruption, and by mistaken analogies, every 
one of the six paradigms is but a natioival meta- 
morphosis of the Latin original. 

Let us now look at another set of paradigms : 


Sanskrit. I.lthuaniaii. Zend. Doric. Old Slav. Latin. Gothic. Armen. 


I am : <ismi 

efami 

nhini 


yesmfe 

sum 

im 

em 

Thou art : Asi 

essi 

ahi 

«(TOri 

yesl 

es 

is 

es 

lie is ; Asti 

esti 

a-^ti 

i<Tri 

yestS 

est 

ist 

6 

We (two) a-e ; ’svAs 

esva 


.. 

yesva 


slju 


You (two) are : ’sthAs 

esta 

«tho ? 

eerrov 

yesta 

.. 

fijjuta 

.. 

They (two) are : ’stAs 

(esti) 

«to 

ierrov 

yesta 



, . 

Wo are: *smAs 

esini 

bmr.lt’ 

fanes 

yesmo 

sumuB 

sijum 

emq 

Yon are ; ’sihA 

este 

sta - 

tare 

yeatc 

estis 

sijuth 

6q 

They j>re : santi 

(esti) 

b&nti 

eyrt 

somth 

sunt 

Bind 

en 


From a careful consideration of these forms, we 
ought to draw exactly the same conclusions : first, 
that all are but varieties of one common type; 
secondly, that it is impossible to consider any of them 
as the original from which the others have been bor- 
rowed; and thirdly, that, here again, none of the 
languages in which these verbal forms occur, possesses 
the grammatical materials out of which such forms 
could have been framed. That Sanskrit cannot be 
taken as the original from which all the rest were 
derived (an opinion held by many scholars) is clear, 
if we see that Greek has, in several instances, pre- 
0 2 
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served a more primitive, or, as it is called, more 
organic form than Sanskrit. ’Ecr-/L^^^ cannot be de- 
rived from the Sanskrit smas, because smas has lost 
the radical a, which Greek has preserved, the root 
being as, to be, the termination mas, we. Kor can 
Greek l)e fixed upon as the more primitive language 
from which the others were derived, for not even 
Latin could be called the daughter of Greek, the lan- 
guage of E-ome having preserved some forms more 
primitive than Greek ; for instance, sunt instead of 
ivri or svcTi or elai. Here Greek has lost the radical 
a s altogether, svtl standing instead of icrevrly while 
Latin has at least, like Sanskrit, preserved the radical 
s in Sanskrit santi. • 

Hence, all these dialects point to some more an- 
cient language whii;h was to them what Latin was 
to the Eomance dialects, only that at that early 
period thei’e was no literature to preserve to us any 
remnants of that mother-tongue that died in giving 
birth to the modern Aryan dialects, such as Sanskrit, 
Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Slavonic, and Celtic. 
Yet, if there is any truth in inductive reasoning, that 
language was once a living language, spoken in Asia 
by a small tribe, nay, originally by a small family 
living under one and the same roof, as the language 
of Camoens, Cervantes, Yoltaire, and Dante, was 
once spoken by a few peasants who had built their 
huts on the Seven Hills near the Tibris. If we com- 
pare the two tables of paradigms, the coincidences 
between the language of the Veda and the dialect 
spoken at the present day by the Lithuanian recruit at 
Berlin are greater by far than those between French 
and Italian j and, after Bopp^s ^Comparative Gram- 
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mar’ has been completed, it will be seen clearly that 
all the essential forms of grammar had been fully 
framed and established before the first separation of 
the Aryan family took place. 

But we may learn much more of the intellectual 
state of the primitive and undivided family of the 
Aryan nations, if we use the materials which Com- 
parative Philology has placed at our disposal ; and, 
here again, the Romance languages will teach us the 
spell by which we may hope to open the archives of 
the most ancient history of the Aryan race. If we 
find in all tho Romance dialects a word like the 
French ford, the Italian ponte, the Spanish pvente, 
the Wallachian pod, idefitically the same in all, after 
making allowance for those peculiarities which give 
to each dialect its national character, wo have a right 
to say that pons, the name for bridge, was known 
before these languages separated, and that, there- 
fore, the art of building bridges must have been 
known at the same time. We could assert, even if 
we knew nothing of Latin and of Rome, that pre- 
vious, at least, to the tenth century, books, bread, 
wine, houses, villages, towns, towers, and gates, <fec., 
were known to those people, whoever they were, from 
whose language the modern dialects of Southern 
Europe are derived. It is true, we should not be 
able to draw a very perfect picture of the intellectual 
state of the Roman people if we were obliged to 
construct their history from such scanty materials 
only ; yet we should be able to prove that there really 
was such a people, and, in the absence of any other 
information, even a few casual glimpses of their 
work in life would be welcome. 
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But, tliough we might safely use this method 
positively, only taking care to avoid foreign terms, we 
could not invert it or use it negatively. Because 
each of the Eomance dialects has a different name 
for certain objects, it does not follow that the objects 
themselves were unknown to the ancestors of the 
Romance nations. Paper was known at Rome, yet 
it is called carta in Italian, pa^pier in French. 

Now, as wc know nothing of the Aryan race 
before it was broken up into different nationalities, 
sucli as Indian, German, Greek, Roman, Slavonic, 
Teutonic, and Celtic, this method of making lan- 
guage itself tell the history of ancient times will 
become of great value, because it will give a cha- 
racter of historical reality to a period in the history 
of the human race die very existence of which had 
been doubted, to a period that had been called ‘ a 
past that was never present.’ We must not expect 
a complete history of civilisation, exhibiting in full 
detail a picture of the times when the language of 
Homer and of the Yeda had not yet been formed. 
But we shall feel by some small but significant 
tiuits the n‘al presence of that early period in 
the history of the human mind — a period which, for 
reasons that will be clearer hereafter, we identify 
with the Mythopmic, 


.Sanstrit. 
Failipr ; pitAr 
uiavj'ir 

Bmtlier : blinfittur 
Daugbtor ; dulxltAr 


Zpivi 

pitai' 

niatar 

brdtar 

qanbar 

dugdliar 


Crtvk. Latin. Gothic. Slavonic. Irish 

Trar^p patpr fadar . , athir 

ix.jVijp mater .. mati (Ren.matere) mAthir 
i<})paT»}p)frater brhthar 'bratvii brAthir 

. . soTor svlstar evestra aiur 

Bvydrrip . . dauhtar (lith.) duktfe 


The mere fact that the names for father, mother 
brother, sister, and daughter are the same in most 
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of the Aryan languages, might at first sight seem 
of immaterial significance; yet, even these words 
are full of import. That the name of father was coiiled 
at that early period, shows that the father acknow- 
ledged the offspring of his wii'e as his own, for thus 
only had he a right to claim the title of father. 
Father is derived from a root Pa, which means, not to 
beget, but to protect, to support, to nourish. The 
father as progenitor, war. called in Sanskrit ^anit^r, 
but as protector and supporter of his offspring he 
was called pi tar. Hence, in the Veda these two 
names are used together, in order to expre.'-s the full 
idea of fatlier. Thus the poet says (I. 164, 33) ; — 

Dyatis me* pit^ ^anita. 

Jo(vi)s mei pater genitor. 

Zei)f Efjiov irarrjp yivtnjp. 

Ill a similar manner matar, mother, is joined 
with ^anitrl, genitrix (Rv. III. 48, 2), which shows 
that the word m^.tar must soon have lost its etymo- 
logical meaning, and have become an expression of 
respect and endearment. Among the earliest Aryans, 
matar had the meaning of maker, from Ma, to 
fashion ; and in this sense, and with the same accent 
as the Greek matar, not yet determined by a 

feminine affix, it is used in the Veda as a masculine. 
Thus we read, for instance, Rv. VIII. 41, 4 : — 

Sih mata pfiiwyrm padam. 

‘ He, Varuna (Uranos), is the maker of the old place.’ 

Now, it should be observed, that m^tar, as well 
as pitar, is but one out of many names by which 
the idea of father and mother mi^ht have been ex- 
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pressed. Even if we confined ourselves to the root 
Pa, and took the granting of support to his offspring 
as the most characteristic attribute of father, many 
words might have been, and actually were, formed, 
all equally fit to become, so to say, the proper names 
of father. In Sanskrit, protector can be expressed 
not only by Pa, followed by the derivative suffix tar, 
but by p4-la, p^-laka, pa-yu, all meaning protector. 
The fact that out of many possible forms, one only 
has been admitted into all the Aryan dictionaries, 
shows that there must have been something like a 
traditional usage in language long before the sej)ara- 
tion of the Arjaii family took place. Besides, there 
were other roots from whioh the name of father 
might have boon formed, such as Gan, from which 
we have ^anitar, ycnitovy jsveT'tjp; or Tak, from 
which the Greek ro/csvs; or Par, from which the 
Latin parens ; not to mention many other names 
equally applicable to express some prominent attri- 
bute of a father in his relation to his children. If 
each Aryan dialect had formed its own name for 
father, from one of the many roots which all the 
Aryan dialects share in common, we should be able 
to say that there was a radical community between 
all these languages ; but we should never succeed 
in proving, what is most essential, their historical 
community, or their divergence from one language 
which had already acquired a decided idiomatic con- 
sistency. 

It happens, however, even with these, the most 
essential terms of an incipient civilisation, that one 
or the other of the Aryan dialects has lost the 
ancient expression, and replaced it by a new one. 
The common Aiy^an names for brother and sister, for 
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instance, do not occur in Greek^ where brother and 
sister are called and ahs\(f>q. To conclude 

from this that at the time when the Greeks started 
from their Aryan home, the names of brother and 
sister had not yet been framed, would be a mistake. 
We have no reason to suppose that the Greeks were 
the first to leave, and, if we find that nations like 
the Teutonic or Celtic, who could have had no 
contact with the natives of India after the first 
separation had taken place, share the name of 
brother in common with Sanskrit, it is as certain 
that this name existed in the primitive Aryan lan- 
guage as the occurrence of the same word in Wala- 
chian and Portuguese -^ould prove its Latin origin, 
though no trace of it existed in any of the other 
Romance dialects. No doubt, the growth of lan- 
guage is governed by immutable laws, but the 
influence of accident is more considerable here than 
in any other branch of natural science ; and though 
ill this case it is possible to find a principle which 
determines the accidental loss' of the ancient names 
for brother and sister in Greek, yet this is not the 
case always, and we shall frequently find that one 
or the other Aryan dialect does not exhibit a term 
which, on the strength of our general argument, we 
shall feel justified in ascribing to the most ancient 
period of Aryan speech. 

The mutual relation between brother and sister 
had been hallowed at that early period, and it had 
been sanctioned by names which had become tradi- 
tional before the Aryan family broke up into dif- 
ferent colonies. The original meaning of bhr^tar 
‘ See Edinburgh Ueriew, Oct. 1851, p. 320. 
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seems to me to have been he who carries or assists ; 
of svasar, she who pleases or consoles — svasti 
meaning in Sanskrit joy or happiness. 

In duhitar, again, we find a name which must 
have become traditional long before the separation 
took place. It is a name identically the same in all 
the dialects, except Latin, and yet Sanskrit alone 
could have preserved a consciousness of its appella- 
tive power. Duhitar, as Professor Lassen was the 
first to show, is derived from Dun, a root which in 
Sanskrit means to milk. This etymology is better than 
that from tauejen (dub), for the original meaning of duh 
was to milk and to yield milk. The sense of yielding 
or being useful is general, La, Ikter and more restricted. 
This name of inilkmakl, given to the daughter of the 
bouse, opens before our eyes a little idyll of the poetical 
and pastoral life of the early Aiyans. One of the few’ 
things by which the daughter, before she was married, 
might make herself useful in a nomadic household, was 
the milking of the cattle, and it discloses a kind of 
delicacy and humour, even in the rudest state of society, 
if we imagine a fatlicr calling his daughter his little 
niilkinaid, rather than sutd, his begotten, or Jilia, 
the suckling. This meaning, however, must have 
been forgotten long before the Aryans separated. 
Duhitar was then no longer a nickname, but it had 
become a technical term, or, so to say, the proper 
name of a daughter. That many words were formed 
in the same spirit, and that they were applicable 
only during a nomadic state of life, we shall have 
frequent opportunity of seeing, as we go on. But 
as the transition of words of such special meaning 
into general terms, deprived of all etymological 
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vitality may seem strange, we may as well give at 
once a few analogous cases where, behind expressions 
of the most general currency, we can discover, by 
means of etymology, this peculiar background of the 
ancient nomad life of the Aryan nations. The very 
word peculiar may serve as an illustration, taken 
from more modern times. Peculiar now means 
singular, extraordinary, but originally it meant what 
was private, i.e. not common, property; being derived 
from peculmm. Now, the Latin pecidium stands 
for pecudium (like consilium for Considium) ; and 
being derived from pecus, pecudis^ it expressed 
originally what we should call cattle and chattel. 
Cattle constituting thS chief personal property of 
agricultural people, we may well understand how 
peculiar, meaning originally what refers to one’s own 
properly, came to mean not-qommon, and at last, in 
our modem conversation, passed into the meaning of 
strange. I need ha>'»11y mention the well-known 
etymology of pecvnia, which being derived from the 
same word, pecu, and therefore signifying flocks, 
took gradually the meaning of money, in the same 
manner as the Anglo-Saxon j the German Vieh, 
cattle (and originally, according to Grimm’s law, the 
same word as pecu), received in the course of time 
the sense of a pecuniary remuneration, a fee.' What 
takes place in modern languages, and, as it were, 
under our own eyes, must not surprise us in more 
distant ages. Now, the most useful cattle have 
always been the ox and the cow, and they seem 
to have constituted the chief riches and the most 
important means of subsistence among the Aryan 
> Lord Neaves, .A Glance at Comparative Philoloay. 1870, p. 14. 
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nations. Ox and cow are called in Sanskrit go, 
plur. g&vas, which is the same word as the Old 
High-German clmo, plur. chuowi^ and with a change 
from the guttural to the labial media, the classical 
ffovi'y and bos, hoves. Some of the Slavonic 

languages also have preserved a few traces of this 
ancient name : for instance, the Lettish guws, cow ; 
the Slavonic govyado^ a herd; Servian govedar^ a 
cow-herd. From we have in Greek /SovkoXos, 

which meant originally a cow-herd ; but in the verb 
^ovKo\iw, the meaning of tending cows has been 
absorbed by the more general one of tending cattle, 
nay, it is used in a metaphorical sense, such as eXiriorb 
(Sovfco^ovfiai, I feed myself on*vain hopes. It is used 
with regard to horses, and thus find for horse - 
herd, iTnro/SovKdXos, originally a cow-herd of horses, 
— an expression wdiich we can only compare to San- 
skrit goyuga, meaning a yoke of oxen, but after- 
wards any pair, so that a pair of oxen would be 
called gO'go-yuga. Thus, in Sanskrit, go -pa means 
originally a cow -herd, but it soon loses this specific 
meaning, and is used for the head of a cow-pen, a 
herdsman, and at last, like the Greek irotiMrjv Xa&v, 
for a king. From gopa a new verb is formed, 
gopUy ati, and in it all traces of its original meaning 
are obliterated ; it. means simply to protect. As 
goi>a meant a cow-heid. go-tra, in Sanskrit, was 
originally a hurdle, and meant the enclosure by 
which a herd was protected against thieves, and kept 
from straying, Gotra, however, has almost entirely 
lost it: etymological power in the later Sanskrit, 
where the feminine only, gotrS;, preserves the mean- 
ing of a herd of kine. In ancient times, when most 
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wars were carried on, not to maintain tlie balance 
of power of Asia or Europe, but to take possession 
of good pasture, or to appropriate large herds of 
cattle,' the hurdles grew naturally into the walls of 
fortresses, the hedges became strongholds ; Anglo- 
Saxon tun, a close (German Zaun), became a town ; 
and those who lived behind the same walls were 
called a gotra^ a family, a tribe, a race. In the 
Veda, gotra is still used in the sense of folds or 
hurdles {III. 39, 4) : 

Naki/i esbam nindit^ martyeshu 
Ye asmakam pitara/? gdslm yodba/t 
Indra/i esbam dWmhita mahinavau 
tJt goirmi BSiSnge damsinavm, 

^ There is not among men one scoffing at them 
who were our fathers, who fought among the cows. 
Tndra, the mighty, is their defender; he, the powerful, 
spread out their hurdles, ^ i,e. their possessions.’ 

‘Fighting among or for the cows,’ goshu-yudh, 
is used in the Veda as a name for warrior, in general, 
1. 112, 22 ; and one of the most frequent words for 
battle is gav-ish^i, literally ‘striving for cows.’ In 
the later Sanskrit, however, gavesha?^a means 
simply, research (physical or philosophical), gavesh, 

' ’Tnhp yofiT^s fj /xax^fieda. Toxar, 36. Grimm, History of 
the Germm Lang^uige, p. 17. 

* Hurdle is connected with Goth, haurdj a door, originally wicker- 
work used to protect the entrance to a house. The 0. H. G. hurt 
means wickerwork, and so does the modern German Ilurde ; 
hurdles being used to enclose cattle in a meadow. They were the 
original go-iras. The Sanskrit root is /cart, to tie together, kart, 
to spin. The Latin a-ates also, the English crate j and even cradle, 
belong to the same cluster of words. 
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to iiKjuiro. Agciinj gosli^Ati inocins cow*pGii or 
stable i^ovaradfiov ) ; but, with the progress of time 
and civilisation, gosh^i^i became the name of an 
assembly, nay, it was used to express discussion and 
gossip, as gossip in English, too, meant originally a 
godfather or godmother, and then took the abstract 
sense of idle conversation or tattle. 

All these words, composed with go, cattle, to 
which many more might have been added, prove 
that the people who formed them must have led 
a half nomadic and half pastoral life, and we may 
well understand how the same people came to use 
duhitar in the sense of daughter, as wo use spinster 
in the sense of an unmarried woman. Language 
has been called a map of the science and manners of 
the people who speak it, and we should probably find, 
if we examined the language of a maritime people, 
that instead of cattle and pasture, ships and water 
would form part of many words which afterwards 
were applied in a. more general sense. 

We proceed to examine other terms which indi- 
cate the state of society previous to the separation of 
the Aryan race, and which we hope will give to our 
distant picture that expression of truth and reality 
which Ciin be appreciated even by those who have 
never seen the orio-inal. 

O 

We pass over the words for son, partly because 
their etymology is of no interest, their meaning 
being simply that of natus^ born,^ partly because 

* ior instauc/e, Sansk. sunu, Goth, gvnyg, Lith. suntiSf all from 
sn, tfO bej^et, whence Greek vUs^ but by a different suffix. Sansk. 
putra, son, like pota, is of doubtful origin. It was supposed to 
be sbaitd by tlio Celtic branch, (Bret, paotr^ iioy ; paotreSj girl,) 
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the position of the son, or the successor and inhe- 
ritor of his father’s wealth and power, would claim a 
name at a much earlier time than daughter, sister, 
or brother. All these relations, in fact, expressed by 
father and mother, son and daughter, hrctber and 
sister, are fixed, we should say, by the laws of nature, 
and their acknowledgment in language would not 
prove any considerable advance in civilisation, how- 
ever appropriately the names themselves might have 
been chosen. But there are other relations, of later 
origin, and of a more conventional character, sanc- 
tioned, it is true, by the laws of society, but not 
proclaimed by the voice of nature— relations which 
are aptly expressed in Bnglish by the addition of in- 
law, as father-in-law, mother, son, daughter, brother, 
and sister-in-law. If the names for these relationS| 
could be vindicated for the earliest period of Aryan 
civilisation, we should have gained something con-' 
siderable, for though fhere is hardly a dialect in 
Africa or Australia in which we do not find words 
for father, mother, son, daughter, brother, and sister, 
and hardly a tribe in which these natural degrees of 
relationship are not hallowed, there are languages in 
which the degrees of afiSnity have never received ex- 
pression, and tribes who ignore their very meaning.^ 
The table on next page shows that, before the 
separation of the Aryan race, every one of the degrees 
of affinity also had received expression and sanction 
in language, for, although some spaces had to be 
left empty, the coincidences, such as they are, are 

but it has been shown that the Breton pmir comes from paltr^ as 
aoirou is the Corn, altron. It may be compared with Oscan pu~Jclo. 

^ See Sir J. Lubbock, Transact, of Ethnol. Society^ vi. 387. 
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sufficient to warrant one general conclusion. If we 
find in Sanskrit, the word ^iyS>la, a wife’s brother; 
and in Greek the derivation i,e, those who 

are wife’s brothers together (c/*. di^s^frioC), we must 
remember that, although none of the other Aryan 
dialects has preserved traces of this word, yet the 
identity of the Greek and Sanskrit terms can only 
be explained on the supposition that syS^la was a 
common Aryan term, well known before any branch 
of this family was severed from the common stem. 

In modern languages we might, if dealing with 
similar cases, feel inclined to admit a later commu- 
nication, but, fortunately, in ancient languages no 
such intercourse was possible, after the southern 
branch of the Aryan family had once crossed the 
Himalaya, and the northern branch set foot on the 
shores of Europe, Different questions are raised 
where, as is the case with ^amdtar and ori- 

ginally bridegroom or husband,* then son-in-law, we 

‘ Va^phs icaXf iTai d yhuas M rvv olKelwu rijs 
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are only able to prove that the eame root was taken, 
and therefore the same radical idea expressed by 
Greek and Sanskrit, while the derivation is peculiar 
in each language. Here no doubt we must be mor(? 
careful in our conclusions, but generally we shall find 
that these formal differences are oidy such as occur in 
dialects of the same language, when out of many pos- 
sible forms, used at first promiscuously, one was 
chosen by one poet, one by another, and then became 
popular and traditional. This at least is more likely 
than to suppose that to express a relation which might 
be expressed in such various ways, the Greek should 
have chosen the same root ya/a to form ja/ipos and 
ya/jb0p6s'^ independently t>f the Hindu, who took that 
root for the same purpose, only giving it a causal form 
(as in bhratar instead of b hart a r), and aj^pending 
to it the usual sufiix, tar ; thus forming ^a^ma-tar, 
instead of (/amara or yamara. The Latin word 
gefier is more difficult s . nl, and if it is the same word 
as the Greek yapu^pos for yap,p6?^ the transition of m 
into n can only be explained by a process of assimila- 
tion, and by a desire to give to the ancient word gemer 
a more intelligible form by bringing it nearer to the 
root gen. When, as it happens not unfrequently, one 
of the Aryan languages has lost a common terra, we 
are sometimes enabled to prove its former existence 
by means of derivatives. In Greek, for instance — at 
least in the classical language — there is no trace of 
nepos, grandson, which we have in Sanskrit n4p^t, 
German nefo; nor of neptis, Sanskrit napti, German 
nift. Yet there is in Greek d-veyfnost, a first cousin, 
i.e. one with whom we are grandsons together, as the 
uncle is called the little-grandfather, avunculus from 
VOL. IV. D 
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avu8* This word d-psyjno^ is formed like Latin con^ 
8obrlnu8, i.e. consororinusy one with whom we are 
sister-children, our modem cousin, Italian cugmo, in 
which there remains very little of the original word 
sorovy from which, however, it is derived. 'Avsyfrcos, 
therefore, proves that in Greek also, some word like 
vsTtovs must have existed in the sense of child or 
grandchild, in the same manner as we saw that 
aikioL testified to the former existence of a Greek 
word corresponding to syala, a mfe’s brother. In 
Sanskrit a husband calls his wife’s brother sy41a, 
his wife’s sister sy^ili. In Greek, likewise, Peleus 
might have called Poseidon, and Poboidon Peleus, his 
sy&la, while Arnphitrite would have been syfili to 
Peleus, Thetis to Poseidon. Peleus and Poseidon, 
therefore, being syaL.s together, were called in 
Greek d~i\ioL, a name utterly inexplicable except 
when referred to Sanskrit syala. The sy between 
two vowels is rightly dropt in Greel^ ; and the only 
anomaly consists in the short e representing the long 
in Sanskrit. 

There are still a f.nv words which throw a dim 
light on th(^ early organisation of the Aryan family 
life. The position of the widow was acknowledged 
in language and in law, and we find no trace that, at 
that early period, she who had lost her husband was 
doomed to die with him. If this custom had existed, 
the want of a name for widow would hardly have been 
felt, or, if it had been, the word would most likely 
have had some reference to this awful rite. Now, 
husband, or man, in Sanskrit is dhava, a word which 
does not seem to exist in the other Aryan languages, 
for deuy which Pictet brings forward as Celtic, in the 
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sense of a man or person, is a word tKkt has never 
been authenticated. From dhava, Sanskrit^ forms 
the name of the widow by the addition, of the prepo- 
sition vi, which means without: therefore vi-dhav&,'^ 
husbtodless, widow. This compound has been pre- 
served in languages which have lost the simple word 
dhava, thus showing the great antiquity of this tra- 
ditional term. We have it not only in C!)cltic feadhy 
but in Gothic viduvS^ Slavonic vidova. Old Prussian 
widdewu, and Latin vidua. If the custom of widow- 
burning had existed at that early period, there would 
have been no vidhav^s, no husbandless women, be- 
cause they would all have followed their husband into 
death. Therefore the very name indicates, what we 
are further enabled to prove by historical evidence, 
the late origin of widow-burning in India. 

It is true that, when the English Government pro- 
hibited this melancholy custom, as theEmperor Jehan- 
gir had done before, and when the whole of India was 
said to be on the verge of a religious revolution, the 

' Vidhflvd has been derived by Ydska and other native Sanskrit 
grammarians from vi, without, and dhava, man. Bopp, Pott, 
Curtins and other scholars accepted this etymology. Then came a 
reaction, Benfey compared vi dhava with without, however, 

accounting for the phonetic changes of vi = r/f,nor for the difference 
of meaning, being a bachelor, not a widow. Roth (Kuhn's 
ZeiUchriftj xix. 223) went a step further, and derived vidhdv^, 
widow, from a root vindh, to be without a thing ; but he never 
explained how vidh-4va could be derived from that root. Curtins 
accepted this etymology ((zrundzii^e, Bth ed., p, 86). Pott (Mym. 
Ibrsrk. iv. 918), after carefully examining these new etymologies, 
inclines to the old derivation. I have pointed out the difficulty 
of deriving vidiiua from vi dhava on page 59, but I fool un- 
able to accept Roth's etymology. If the old Latin hi-vira Qi.e. dui- 
rim) was used by Varro (according to Nonnius,ii. p. 66, ed. Gerlach) 
in the sense of widow, it would form a striking analogy to vi- 
dbavA 
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Brahmans were able to appeal to the Veda as the 
authority for this sacred rite, and as they had the pro- 
mise that their religious practices should not be 
interfered with, they claimed respect for the Suttee, 
liaghuiiandana and other doctors had actually quoted 
(diapter and verse from the Rig- Veda, and Cole- 
brooke,* the most accurate and learned Sanskrit 

* * On tlu.' Duties of a Faitliful Widow,’ Asiatic IlesrarclieSj vol. iv. 
pp. 20{), 21;). Calcutta, 1705. The f)rincipal authorities of this 
Essay are to be found in Colebrooke’s l)i(/cd, book iii. cap. 3, sect. 1, 
which is a literal translation of a section of fi'agannatha’s Vivada- 
bharpo^TMava, to be found in MS. Wilson, 224, vol. iii. p. C2. See 
some int<irosting remarks on tliis subject, and the correction of a 
mistake in my notes, in the third volume of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Sociitij, Part 1., Art. VII., ‘ Tl^e Source of Colebrooke’s Essay 
“ On the Duties of a Faithful Plindu Widow,” ’ by Fitzedward Hall, 
Esq., M.A., D.C.L., Oxon. The reasons which 1 gave at a meeting 
of the Iloyal Asiatic So(;it‘ly ft.* iny opinion that Colebrooke availed 
himself of the Vivada-bhangarwava, while writing his Essay on 
‘The Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow,’ were as follows: — On 
page 117, Colebrooke (quotes: 

1. A passage from Vish/m ; 

2. A i^assage from Pra/i'etas ; 

3. A passage from tlie SnvWti. 

The same pfissages, in exactly llie same order, are quoted an Nos. 
133, 134, 135 of tlie Digest, 

This argument has been, if not invalidated, at least modified, by 
the fact that the same pjjssjiges occur likewise in the same order in 
Itaghiinandana’s Nuddhitattva, a work whicl* was consulted by 
rragaunfUba in the compilation of his ('orj)us Juris. 

My second reason wjus : — On page Hi), Colebr(»oke quotes: 

1. A saying ascribed to Narjida (f.e. taken from the Bnhau Ndra- 
d'iya PurA/m) ; 

2. A pjissage from Pnhaspati, with which, at the end, a line of 
Jlagbunandana’s commentary is mixed up ; 

3. A passage supported by the authority of Gotama (or Gautama). 
The same passiiges, in exactly the samci order, form Nos. 127, 128, 
120 of the Vivada-bhang-ilrwava. The line from llaghunandana fol- 
lows in the Vivada-bhangar/mva, as in Colebrooke’s Essay, imme- 
diately after the extract from Pr/haspati, and the mistake of mixing 
the wonls of Raghunandana with those of Bnhaspati could only 
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scholar we have ever had, has translated this passage 
in accordance with their views : 

‘ Om ! let these wonjen, not to be widowed, good 
wives adorned with colly rium, holding clariiied butter, 
consign themselves to the fire ! Immortal, not child- 
less, not husbandless, well adornc‘d with gems, let 
them pass into the fire, whose original element is 
water.’ (From the Fig-Veda.) 

Now, this is perhaps the most flagrant instance 
of what can be done by an unscrupulous priesthood. 
Here have thousands and thousands of lives been 
sacrificed, and a fanatical rebellion been threatened 
on the authority of a passage which was mangled, mis- 
translated, and misapplied. If anybody had been able 
at the time to verify this verse of the Rig-Yeda, the 
Brahmans might have been beaten with their own 
weapons ; nay, their spirilual prestige might have 
been considerably shaken. The Rig-Yeda, which now 
hardly one Brahman out of a hundred is able to read, 
so far from enforcing the burning of widows, shows 
clearly that this custom was not sanctioned during 
the earliest period of Indian history. According to 
the hymns of the Rig-Yeda and the Yaidik ceremonial 
contained in the GHbya-sutras, the wife accompanies 
the corpse of her husband to the funeral pile, but she 
is there addressed with a verse taken from the Rig- 
Yeda, and ordered to leave her husband, and to return 
to the world of the living.' ^ Rise, woman,’ it is said, 

have arisen because, instead of mentioning Kaghunandana’s name, 
the MS. of the Vivdda-bhangdr/iava reads : iti SmArtA/i. Neither 
the /Saddhitattva, nor any other work that I have met with, gives 
these three passages with the extract from Itaghunandana in the 
same order as the VivAda-bhangAr7mva and Colebrooke’s Essay. 

* See Grimm ’g Essay on* The Burning of the Dead;* Roth’s 
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^coine to the world of life ; thou sleepest nigh unto 
him whose life is gone. Come to us ! Thou hast thus 
fulfilled thy duties of a wife to the husband who once 
took thy hand, and made thee a mother.^ 

This verse is preceded by the very verse which 
the later Brahmans have falsified and quoted in sup- 
port of their cruel tenet. The reading of the verse is 
beyond all doubt, for there is no various reading, in 
our sense of the word, in the whole of the Eig-Veda. 
Besides, we have the commentaries and the cere- 
monials, and nowhere is tli^re any difference as to 
the text or its meaning. Ii:is addressed to the other 
women who are present at the funeral, and who 
liave to pour oil and butter 6n the pile : — 

‘ May these women who are not widows, but 
have good husbands, draw near with oil and butter. 
Those who are mothers may go up first to the altar, 
without tears, without sorrow^ but decked with fine 
jewels.’ 

Now the words, ‘ tlie mothers may go first to the 
altar,’ are in Sanskrit, 

‘ A rohantu ^anayo yonim agre ; ’ 
and this the Brahmans have changed into 
‘ A I'ohantu yanayo yonim agneA ; * 


article on ‘ The Burial in India ; ’ Professor Wilson’s article on ‘ The 
supposed Vaidik Authority for the Burning of Hindu Widows ; ’ and 
my own translation of the complete documentary evidence, published 
by Professo> Wilson at the end of his article, and by myself in the 
Jmirnal of the German Oriental Society^ vol. ix. fasc. 4. Professor 
Wilson was the tot to point out the falsification of the text, and 
the change of ‘yonim agre’ ioU yonim agneA’ 
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— a small change, but sufficient to consign many 
lives to the womb (yonim) of fire (agne/^).* 

The most important passage in Vedic literature to 
prove the decided disapproval of widow-burning on 
the part of the ancient BrahmanS;, at least as far as 
their own caste was concerned, occurs in the Bnhad- 
devatA. There we read : — 

Udirshva narity anaja rn/'^tam patny anurohati, 

Blir§-t^ kaniyan protasya nigadya protishedhati ; 

KnryA-d etat karma hot^ devaro na bhaved yaiii, 

Pretanngamanam na syld iti brahmamsdsanat. 

Varwanam itiresbaw 7»;a stridbarnm ’ya??! bhaven na yk. 

* With the verse Eise, woman,” the wife ascends to 
follow her dead husband ; the younger brother of the 
departed, repeating the verse, prevents her. The 
Hotrt priest performs that act, if there is no brother- 
in-law, but to follow the dead husband is forbidden, 
so says the law of the BrS;hmans. With regard to 
the other castes this law for women may be or may 
not be.* ^ 

* In a similar manner the custom of widow-burning has been 
introduced by the Brahmans in an interpolated passage of the ‘ Toy- 
Cart,’ an Indian drama of king >S'udraka, which was translated by 
Professor Wilson, and has lately been performed at Paris. * Le 
Chariot d’Enfant,’ Drame en vers en cinq aotes et sept tableaux, tra- 
duction du Drame Indien du.Koi SoudraJ^, par MM. M6ry et G6rard 
de Nerval. Paris, 1860. 

* Part of this passage is wanting in MSS. B. b, but it is found in 
A. C. See also M. M., * Dio Todtenbestattung bei den Brahmanen,’ 
Zeitsohrift der dmitscJien miorgenldudischfin OeselUcliafty vol. ix. p. 
vi., where the ritual is somewhat different. Sannydsopanishad, in 
Bibliotheca Tndioa, 66, p. 160. 

I add a few extracts from Mr. H. J. Bushby’s work on Widow 
21, *Long ago, Oriental scholars, both native and 
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After this digression, we return to the earlier 
period of histor}" of which language alone can give 
us any information, and, as we have claimed for it 
the name of widow, or the husbandless, we need 
not wonder that the name for husband also is to this 
day in most of the Aryan languages the same which 
had been fixed upon by the Aryans before their 
Reparation. It is pati in Sanskrit, meaning origin- 
ally strong, like Latin or In Lithuanian 
the form is exactly the same, jjatis, and this, if we 
apply Grimm’s law, becomes/ai/Ag, as in Gothic hruth- 
fathsy bridegroom. In Greek, again, we find Troais 
instead of ttotav. Now, the feminine of pati in 

c 

European, had shown that the rile «>f widow -burning was not only 
unsnnciioncd, but imperativt'y forbidden, by the earliest and most 
authoritative Hindoo scriptures. Kay, Colonel Tod in his book on 
llajpoothtm(Anriah of Jh/JrhHi/ian, 1829, vol. i. p. 035), had actually 
indicated this anomaly in Hindoo <loctrino as the best point of attack 
for abolitionists to select/ P. 22, ‘ Scholars, it is true, had proved 
Suttee to be an innovation and a heresy ; but it was an innovation 
of 2,000 years st.'iiidinp:, and a heresy abetted by the priesthood since 
the days of Alexander. Though uiiiH)tieed by Manu, the supple- 
mentary writings with which the Ilimlcws, like tlie Jews, have over- 
laid their primitive books, me profuse in its praise.’ P. 29, ‘Major 
Ludlow determined, if jxjssible, to induce two or three trustworthy 
and intiuential natives to undertake the cause ; to ply them with the 
critical objection drawn from the older 8cripturt;s.’ For further 
])articulars as to the ellorts made for the suppression of Suttee I may 
refer to the interesting narrative of Mr. II. J. Pushby, on Wido 7 V‘ 
.Ihi ruing y published originally in the Quarterly Review^ and after- 
wards as a sei.arate pamjihlet (London, Longmans, 1856). It shows 
how much has been done, and therefore how much more may be done, 
by nppt‘aling to the most ancient and most sacred Sanskrit authori- 
ties in discussions with the natives of India. If the fact that Manu 
never sanctions the burning of widows could produce such an im- 
pression on the Vakeels of MJputAna as described by Mr. Buahby. 
how much more powerful would be an appeal to the Veda, the au- 
thority of which, whenever a discrepancy occurs, invariably over- 
rides that of Manu ! 
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Sanskrit is patni, and there is no doubt that the 
old Prussian patting in the accusative wais-pattin^ 
and the Greek woTvia^ are mere transcripts of it, all 
meaning the mistress. 

What the husband was in his house— the lord, 
the strong protector — the king was among his people. 
Now, a common name for people was vis in Sanskrit, 
from which the title of the third caste, the house- 
holders, or Vaisyas is derived. It comes from the 
same root from which we have in Sanskrit vesa, 
house, olfCGs^ vicus, Gothic veihs, German vnch^ and 
the modern English termination of many names of 
places. Hence vispati in Sanskrit meant king, ix- 
lord of the people, and that this compound had 
become a title sanctioned by Aryan etiquette before 
the separation, is confirmed in a strange manner by 
the Lithuanian wiesz-patis^ a lord, wiesz-patenef a 
lady, as compared with the Sanskrit vis-patis and 
vispatni. There was, therefore, at that early period, 
not only a nicely -organised family life, but the family 
began to be absorbed by the state, and here again 
conventional titles had been fixed, and were handed 
down perhaps two thousand years before such a title 
as Csesar was heard of. 

Another name for people being dS>sa or dasyu, 
d^sa-pati no doubt was an ancient name for king. 
There is, however, this great difference between vis 
anddS>sa, that the former means people, the latter 
subjects, conquered races, nay, originally, enemies. 
Dasyu in the Veda is enemy, but in the Zend-Avesta, 
where we have the same word, it means provinces or 
(jentes; and Darius calls himself, in his mountain 
records, ^king of Persia and king of the provinces’ 
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(kshS^yathiya Pareaiya, ksh^yathiya dahyu- 
n&m). Hence it was generally admitted that the 
Greek represents a Sanskrit title dasa-pati, 

lord of nations. Cuitius {Grundzilge, p. 282), however, 
enumerates five etymologies, and among them that of 
Eenfey from dam-pati, or rather dams-pati, has of 
late heen preferred by most scholars. Eenfey connects 
the Old Slavonic gosjjod, gospodin, and gospodar, the 
Lith. ga,sjMidoru8, Pol. gospodarz. Boh. hospoddr, with 
the Vedic ^aspati, pater familias, but he does not 
account for the d as cori'esponding to a Sanskrit t.^ 

A third common Aryan word for king is rkg in 
the Veda; rex, regie, in Latin. Reike, king in Gothic, 
is supposed io have been borrowed from Celtic, but 
the Gothic reiki, regnura, as in Frank-rcich, regnum 
Francomm, shows that both wo 2 *d and idea were 
known to tlie Teutonic races also, likg meant origin- 
ally a leader, possibly a steersman from r i g, to stretch, 
whence r /(/u, straight, Greek upyv-ia. The Sk. ra^an, 
king, cannot be derived from ra(;, to be brilliant, but 
like rex from regere, comes from rig, 

A fourth name for king and queen is simply 
fiither and mother. Ganaka in Sanskrit means 
father, from L'an, to beget; it also occurs, as the 
name of a well- known king, in the Veda. This is the 
Old German chuni/ng, the English kivg. Mother or 
wife is (/ani or gnfi, ti.e Greek yvin), the Gothic 
qindy tlie Slavr^nic zeaa, the English queen. Queen, 
therelbre, means originally mother, or lady ; and 
thus, again, we see how the language of family life 
gi-ew gradually into the political language of the 

‘ See Schleicher's excellent remarks in his Formeniehre der 
Kirchetulatciscken Sprache, 1852, p lti7. 
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oldest Aryan state, and how the brotherhood of the 
family became the (f>parpia of the state.* 

We have seen that the name of house was known 
before the Aryan family broke up towards the south 
and the north, and we might bring further evidence 
to this effect by comparing Sanskrit dama with 
b 6 fjL 09 ,* doniuSy Slav. Celtic daimh^ and Gothic 

timrjan, to build, from which English timber. The 
original identity of the Slavonic grod, castle, burg, 
and gorod (Nov-gorod) with the Gothic gards has 
been doubted. It may be a borrowed word in Slavonic. 
There is also some difficulty in accounting for the t in 
hortus and xoproy, when compared with garda.^ The 
most essential part of a house, particularly in ancient 
times, being a door well fastened and able to resist the 
attacks of enemies, we are glad to find, besides hauni 
(p. 29), the ancient name preserved in Sanskrit dvar, 
dv^ras, Gothic dauTy Lithuanian durys, Ir. dorus, 
Greek Ovga^ Latin /om. The builder also, or archi- 
tect, has the same name in Sanskrit and Greek, 
takshan being the Greek riKTwv, The Greek acrrv, 
again, has been compared with Sanskrit vastu, 
home ; the Greek Kwp'q with Gothic haims, a village ; 
the English home. Still more conclusive as to the 
early existence of cities, is the Sanskrit puri, town, 

' See Science of Language^ vol ii. p. £21, where objections to this 
derivation have been answered. 

* Totally distinct from these words are kart a, kert, and 
gird, occurring at the end of TiypavSKepTa, BalAshgird (i>. Volo- 
gasocerta), and other names of Iranian towns. They are the Zend 
kereta, made, founded (Hiibschmann, Zeiticlirift der d, m, O, 
xxx. p. 138; Noldeke, i&., xxx. p. 143). This kereta, again, is 
totally distinct from the Hebrew keretk^ town, occurring in the 
names of Carthage^ Cirta, <Sj^e, In Sanskrit both kart a and gar t a are 
used in the sense of hole or cave. 
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preserved by the Greeks in their name for town, 
•7r6Xt9 ; and that highroads also were not unknown, 
appears from Sanskrit path, pathi, panthan, and 
pA-thas, all names for road, the Greek nrdros, the 
Gothic /ad, which Bopp believes to be identical with 
Latin pons^ pontis, and Slavonic ponti. 

It would take a volume were we to examine all the 
relics of language, though no doubt every new word 
would strengthen our argument, and add, as it were, 
a new stone from which this ancient and venerable 
ruin of the Aryan mind might be reconstructed. The 
evidence, 1 lo we ver, which we have gone through must 
be sufficient to show tliat the race of men which could 
coin these words — words that have been carried down 
the stream of time, and washed up on the shores of so 
many nations, could nochave been a race of savages, 
of mere nomads and liunters. Nay, it should be 
observed, that most of the terms connected with 
chase and warfare differ in each of the Aryan dialects, 
while words connected Avith more peaceful occupa- 
tions belong generally to the common heir-loom of 
the Aryan language. Th(‘ proper appreciation of this 
%ct in its giuieral bearing Avill show how a similar 
remark made by Niebuhr with regard to Greek and 
Latin requires a very different explanation from that 
which that great scholar, from his more restricted 
poiiil of view, was able to give it. It will show that 
all the Aryan nations had led a long life of peace 
before they separated, and that their language ac- 
quired individuality and nationality as each colony 
started in search of new homes — new generations 
forming new terms connected with the warlike and 
adventurous life of their onward migrations. Hence 
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it is that not only Greek and I<atin, but all Aryan 
languages have their peaceful words in common ; and 
hence it is that they all differ so strangely in their 
warlike expressions. Thus the domestic animals are 
generally known by the same name in England and 
in India, while the wild beasts have mostly different 
names, even in Greek and Latin. I can only give a 
list, which must tell its own story, for it would take 
too much time to enter into the etymological for- 
mation of all these words, though no doubt a proper 
understanding of their radical meaning would make 
them more instructive as living witnesses to the 
world of thought and the primitive household of the 
Aryan race. (See next p^ge.) 

Of wild animals some were known to the Aryans 
before they separated, and they happen to be animals 
which live both in Asia and Europe, the bear and the 
wolf : — 


Sanskrit. Greek. 

Italian. 

Teutonic. 

Slavonic. 

Celtic. 

Bear ; /'iksha anKTo<i 

nrsuK 



Ir. art 

Wolf : vrika Avko? 

1 lupus 
( (v)irpu8 

j- G. vulf.s 

Lith. viIka-8 


To them should be added the serpent : — 


Sanskrit. Greek. 

Italian. 

Teutonic. 

Slavonic. 

Celtic. 

( ahi ( 

Serpent: -j i (eyxcAus) 

( earpa i ipirerov 

( anguis ] 
4 (anguilla) 

1 serix-’us J 

I^O.H.G. unc 

] Lith. angl-sl 
1 (ungury-s) 

W. sarH 


Without dwelling on the various names of those 
animals which had partly been tamed and domesti- 
cated, while others were then, as they are now, the 
natural enemies of the shepherd and his flocks, we 
proceed at once to mention a few words which indicate 
that this early pastoral life was not without some of 
the most primitive arts, such as ploughing, grinding, 
weaving, and the working of useful and precious 
metals. 



Sanskrit and Zend Greek. Italian Teutonic. Lubuanian. Slavonic. Celtic. 

OatUe: piwa pa,u pecu { } - 
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ly; ... ... fivia mus-ca ... muse R. miicha 

■oose: hawisa ... X’7*' a^er O.H.G. kans zasi-s Boh.hus 

>uck ; ati (for anti ?) ... viiaca ana(t)s O.H.G. anut anti-s 
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The oldest term for ploughing is Ae, which we find 
jn Latin arare^ Greek dpovpy to ear, Old Slav, oratiy 
Gothic arjariy Lithuanian arti, and Gaelic ar. From 
this verb we have the common name of the plough, 
aporpov, aratrurriy Old Saxon erida. Old ISfc'rsc ardhr. 
Old Slavonic oralo and oradloy Lithuajiian arkla-Sy 
Welsh aradyr and arady Cornish o radar. Possibly 
the Sk. rath a, car, comes from the same root a r, and 
such words as rata in Lithuanian, rota in Latin, roth 
in Old Irish, prove at all events that conveyance by 
means of wheels was known in early days. "'Apovpa 
and arvum, too, come from the same root. But a 
more general name for field is Sanskrit pa da, Greek 
TriboVyVmhnm perum, Isiin pedum in oppidum, and 
Sanskrit ap^ra, aypos, ageVy and Gothic akr-s} 

The corn which was grown in Asia could not well 
have been the same which the Aryan nations after- 
wards cultivated in more northern regions. Some of 

^ Soe Sczrnce of Languagey vol. i. p. 360. Some instructive remarks 
on the words iicre used for drawing a picture of the early civi- 
lisation of the Aryans may be seen in an article by Mr. Wilkins, 
published in Essays and Addresses of Owens Collegej 1874. They 
profess to bo founded on Fick’s Die ehemalige Spracheinheit der 
Indogermancn EuropaSy but they represent in some cases a real 
improvement on the original. Some of Professor Pick’s criticisms 
have proved vci'y valuable, but wherever 1 have adhered to my 
original statements, Mr. Wilkins will find that Professor Pack's 
objections had either been long anticipated, or have since been 
answered by such scholars as Professors Benfeyand Curtius, to say 
nothing of Professor Pott, the Nestor of Comparative Philologists, 
whom Mr. Wilkins, not quite respectfully, calls ‘ that most learned 
and most erratic of philologists.’ On an'um and apovpoy see Cuidius* 
GrmdzHgej 5th edition, p. 341, and particularly Benfey, Augushurger 
Atlgemeine Zeitvngy 1875, Beilage Nos. 208 and 209. On the whole 
subject see some excellent remarks in Benfey’s Oeschichte der 
Sprachwissenschafty p. 597. UrvaiA as a goddess occurs in P4rask. 
Gh*4hy. Sutras, ii. 17, 9. 
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the names, however, have been preserved, and may 
be supposed to have had, if not exactly the same, at 
least a similar botanical character. Such are Sanskrit 
yava, Zend yava, Lithuanian j ami, which in Greek 
must be changed to (ia, Sanskrit sveta means white, 
and corresponds to Gothic hveit, O.H.G. wiz^ the A.S. 
hvU. But the name of the colour became also the name 
of the white grain, and thus we have Gothic hvaiteiy 
Lith. kwiUy-8, the English which, though irregular, 
can hardly be separated from svit, the root of sveta.^ 
The name of corn signified originally what is crushed 
or ground. Thus khroiSL in Sanskrit means ground, 
girnstj pounded, and from the same radical elements 
we must no doubt derive 4he Russian zerno, the 
Gothic kaurn, the Latin granuni. In Lithuanian 
girna is a mill-stone, and the pluru;! (jirnos is the 
name of a hand-mill. The Russian word for mill- 
stone is, again, zernov, and the Gothic name for mill, 
qvairnusy the later quirn. The English name for 
mill is likewise of considerable antiquity, for it exists 
not only in the O.TI.G. muli^ but in the Lithuanian 
malmia-s, the Bohemijin mhjn^ the Welsh melin, the 
Latin mola^ and the Greek fxvXr], 

We might add the names for cooking and baking, 
and the early distinction between flesh and meat, to 
show that the same aversion which is expressed in 
later times — for instance, l>y the poets of the Veda — 
iigaiust tribes eating raw flesh, was felt already dur- 
ing this primitive porio<l Kravya-ad (Kpeaa^lb) and 
ama-ad are names applied to barbarians, 

and used ^yith the same horror in India as d)fio(l>dyoi 

‘ Professor Benfey compares airos with Sanskrit sUy a, corn, from 
sit A, furrow {Augsburgcr Allg, Ztfiftoiy, 1875, f.c.). Others connect it 
wrongly with sveta. 
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and Kpsaxfydyoi in Greece. Buf- wc can onlj now 
touch on these points, and must leave it to another 
opportunity to bring out in full relief this old picture 
of human life. 

As the name for clothes is the same among all 
the Aryan nations, being vastra in Sanskrit, vasti in 
Gothic, vestis in Latin, eaOrjs in G'»'eek, fassradh in 
Irish, gwish in Welsh, we are justified in ascribing 
to the Aryan ancestors the art of weaving as well as 
of sewing. To weave in Sanskrit is ve, and, in a 
secondary form, vabh, in hr^ia-vabhi. spider, i.e. 
wool- weaver. With ve coincide the Latin vieo, and 
the Greek radical of F'n-TpLov; with Vabh, the O.H.G. 
weban^ the English weave, the Greek v(p-aCv(a. 

To sew in Sanskrit is siv, from which stitra, a 
thread. The same root is preserved in Latin suo, in 
Gothic siuja, in O.H.G. siwu, the English to sew, 
Lithuanian siuv-u, Greek Kacra-vco for Karaerveo. Another 
Sanskrit root, with a very similar meaning, is Nah, 
which must have existed al so as n a b h and n a d h . F rom 
nah we have Latin neo and necto, Greek vecti, German 
ndhan and ndan, to sew ; from nadh, the Greek ; 
from nabh, the Sanskrit nabhi and nabha orhr'y^^a- 
n^bha, the spider, literally the wool-spinner. 

There is a fourth root which seems to have had ori- 
ginally the special meaning of sewing or weaving, but 
which afterwards took in Sanskrit the more general 
sense of making. This is ra/c, which may correspond 
to the Greek /aaTrreo, to stitch together or to weave ; nay, 
which might account for another name of the spider, 
dpdxvTj in Greek, and aranea in Latin, and for the 
classical name of woven wool, Kdxvot or \dxvT]j and the 
Latin lana, unless we refer this to Sanskrit hrna. 

That the value and usefulness of some of the 

VOL. IV. E 
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metals "wove known before the separation of the 
Aryan race can be proved only by a few words ; 
for the names of several metals differ in different 
countries. Yet there can be no doubt that iron was 
known, and its vaUie appreciated, whether for defence 
or for attack. \Ybatever its old Aryan name may 
have been, it is clear that Sanskrit ay as, Latin ahes 
in and even the contracted form, ops, ceris, the 

Gothic air, the Old Hi^h-German er and the English 
iron^ are names east in one and the same mould, and 
only slightly corroded even now by the rust of so 
many centtiri('s.* The names of the precious metals, 
such as gold and silver, have suffered more in passing 
through the hands of so many generations. But, 
notwithstanding, we are able to discover even in the 
(kdti<* airgiod the trju* s of the Sanskrit ra^^ata, the 
( ireek dpyvpos, t he Latin argent am ; and even in the 
tjiotliic gidih, gold, a similarity with the Slavonic 
zlato and Kussian zoloio^ Greek ;ypiicroy and Sanskrit 
hiraayam, altljough their formative elements differ 
widely. The radical seems to have been har-at, from 
whence the Sanskrit harit, tlio colour of the sun and 
of tlie dawn, as anram also descends from the same 
root with aurora. Some of the stone or metal imple- 
ments used, whether for peaceful or warlike purposes, 
have kept tlnur C)riginal name, and it is extremely 
curious to find tho> exact similarity of the Sanskrit 
i:)ara.s*u and the Greek TreXstevp, nxe, of Sanskrit a si, 
swoid, and Latin ensiHy of Sanskrit ishu, arrow, and 

* ^Ivich new evidence lins Jatt Jv been collected on the knowledge 
possessed hj the ancient Aijan pe(jple of metals besides gold and 
silver, and it C4m hardly be maintained any longer that the coinci- 
dences pointed out in the text prove more than that the Aryans 
knew a tluvd metal besides gold and silver, wliich. may have been 
iron, or copper, or bronxe. 
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Greek 16 s, of Sanskrit kshura, ra zor, and Greek 
^vpov,^ 

New ideas do not gain ground at once, and tliere 
is a tendenc}^ in our mind to resist new c< evictions as 
long as we can. Hence it is only by a gradual and 
careful accumulation of facts tlial we can hope, on 
this linguistic evidence, to establish the reality of a 
period in the liistory of mankind previous to the 
beginning of the most ancient known dialects of the 
Aryan world — previous to the origin of Sanskrit as 
well as Greek — previous to the tiiae when hhe first 
Greek arrived the shores of Asia Minor, and look- 
ing at the vast expanse of sky and sea and country to 
the west and north, called it Europa. Let us ex- 
amine one other witness, whose negative evidence 
will be important. During this early j^eriod, the 
ancestors of the Aryan race must have occupied a 
more central position in Asia, whence the southern 
branches extended towK^ds India, the northern to 
Asia Minor, and Europe. It would follow, therefore, 
that before their separation, they could not have 
known the existence of the sea, and hence, if our 
theory be true, the name for sea must be of later 
growth, and difterent in the Aryan languages. And 
this expectation is fully confirmed. We find, indeed, 
identical names in Greek and Latin, but not one 
name for sea is identically the same in the northern 
and southern branches of the Aryan family. And 
even these Greek and Latin names are evidently 
metaphorical expressions — ^names that existed in the 
ancient language, and were transferred, at a later 
time, to this new phenomenon. Pontus and ttovtos 
mean sea in the same sense as Homer speaks of vypa 

^ See, however, Curtius, Grwndziige (6th edit.), p. 699. 

E 2 
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Ks\svda, for pontus comes from the same source from 
which we have pons, pontis, and the Sanskrit pant ha, 
if not p^thas. The sea was not called a barrier, 
but a high-road — more useful for trade and travel 
than any other road — and Professor Curtius * has 
well pointed out Greek expressions, such as ttovtos 
aXiy woXcTjf and 6d\aaaa irovrov, as indicating, even 
among the Greeks, a consciousness of the original 
import of ttovto's. Nor can words like Sanskrit sara, 
Latin saJ, and Greek aX?, aXos, be quoted as proving 
an acquaintance ivith the sea among the early Aryans. 
Sara in Sanskrit means, first, water, afterwards, salt 
made of water, but not necessarily of sea-water. 
We might conclude from Sanskrit sara, Greek aX?, 
and Latin sal, that the preparation of salt by evapo- 
ration was known to the ancestors of the Aryan family 
before they separated. But this is all that could be 
proved by dXs, sal, and Sanskrit sara or salila; the 
•‘xclusive application of these words to the sea belongs 
to hiter times ; and though the Greek imXtoy means 
exclusively marine, the Latin insula is by no means 
restricted to n,n island surrounded by salt-water. 
The same remark applies to words like esquor in 
Latin or iriXa^yo^ in Greek, %d\arraa has long been 
proved to be a dialectical form of Oapaacra or rapaaaa, 
expressing the troubled waves of the sea {hdpa^s Bs 
. TTovroi^ UoasiKlw), and even if the Latin mare were 
the same as Sanskrit yfiri, vfiri in Sanskrit does not 
mean sea, but water in general, and could, therefore, 
only confirm the fact that all the Aryan nations ap- 

’ See FiihiCs Jcninial of Comparative Philnloijy, i. 34. Professor 
('art ins gives the equation : rSvros : w(iTos = ir€V6uy : -ir(i6osa/3^i/6os : 
BdQos. 

* See Penfey, Coir expend enzhlatt fur Anthropologies 1877, 
January, p. 7. 
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plied terms of a general meaning wlien they had each 
to fix their names for the sea. if however;, is 
more likely a name for dead or stagnant water, 
like Sanskrit maru, the desert, derived frommri, 
to die ; and though it is identical with Gothic mareiy 
English mere, Slav, more, Irish muvVy the application 
of all these words to the ocean is again of later date. 
But, although the sea had not yet been reached by 
the Aryan nations before their common language 
braimhed off into various dialects, navigation was 
well known to them. The words oar and rudder can 
be traced back to Sanskrit, and the name of the ship 
is identically the same in Sanskrit (nans, iiavasj, in 
Latin (navis), in Gi-eek (tfdvs), and in Teutonic (Old 
High-German nacho, Anglo-Saxon naca). 

It is hardly possible to look at the evidence 
hitherto collected, and which, if space allowed, might 
have been considerably increased,’ without feeling 
that tliese words are the iragments of a real language, 
once spoken by a united race at a time which the 
historian has till lately hardly ventured to realise. 
Yet here we have in our own hands, the relics of 
that distant time ; we are using the same words 
which were used by the fathers of the Aryan race, 
changed only by phonetic influences ; nay, we are as 
^ A large collection of common Aryan words is found in Grimm’s 
Hilary of the Qerman Lwnguaye. The first attempt to use them for 
historical purposes was made by EichhoiT; but the most useful con- 
tributions have since been made by Winning, in his Manual of 
CompQ/raU/ve Philology ^ 3 838 ; by Kuhn, Curtius, and Forstemann ; 
and much new material is to be found in Bopp’s Olossa'i'inim and 
Pott’s JbJtyviohguche Purschungcn. Pictet’s large work, Les Orufines 
Tndo- Europet wnes, two vols. 1869 and 18()3, brings together the most 
complete mass of materials, but requires also the most careful sifting. 
With regard to Sanskrit words, in particular, the greatest caution is 
required, as M. Pictet has not paid to it the same attention as to 
Celtic, Latin, Greek, and Slavonic. Larger collection of common 
words now in Schraaer, Frehisioric Antiquities of the Ai-yan Peoptes, 1890. 
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near to tkein in thought and speech as the French 
and Italians are to the ancient people of Eome. If 
any more proof were wanted as to the reality of that 
period which must have preceded the dispersion of the 
Aryan race, wo might appeal to the Aryan numerals, 
as irrefragable evidence of that long-continued intel- 
lectual life which characterises that period. Here is 
a decimal system of numeration, in itself one of the 
most marvellous achievements of the human mind, 
based on an abstract conception of quantity, regu- 
lated by a spirit of philosophical classification, and 
yet conceived, matured and finished before the soil 
of Europe was trodden by Greek, Eoinan, Slave, or 
Teuton. Such a system codld only have been formed 
l)y a very small community, and more than any part 
of language it seems to necessitate the admission of 
what might almost be called a conventional agree- 
ment among those who first framed and adopted the 
Aryan names for one to hundred. Let us imagine, 
as well as wo can, that at the present moment we 
wen? suddenly called npon to invent new names for 
(uie, two, three, and \\\* may then begin to feel what 
kind of task it was to form and fix such words. We 
could easily supply new expressions for material ob- 
jects, because tiK*y always have some attributes 
which language render either metaphorically or 
' periphrastieally. We could call the sea, the salt- 
water; the rain, the water (f heaven; the rivers, 
ihe daughters of the earth. Numbers, however, are 
by their very nature siicli abstract and empty coii- 
ceptionSj that it tries our ingenuity to the utmost to 
find any attributive element in them to which ex- 
pression iniglit be given, and which might in time 
become the proper name of a merely quantitative 
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idea. There might be less difficulty for one and 
two ; and hence these two numerals h«,ve received 
more than one name in the Aryan family. But this 
again would only create a new difficiilf y, because, if 
different people were allowed to use different names 
for the same numeral, the very object of these names 
would be defeated. If five could be expressed by a 
term meaning the open hand, and might also be 
rendered by the simple plural of the word for fingers, 
those two synonymous terms would be useless for 
the purpose of any exchange of thought. Again, if 
a word meaning fingers or toes might have been 
used to express five as well as ten, all commerce 
between individuals usifig the same word in different 
senses, would have been rendered impossible. Hence, 
in order to form and fix a series of words expressing 
one, two, three, four, etc., it was necessary that the 
ancestors of the Aryan race should have come to 
some kind of uncouscivms agreement to use but one 
term for each number, and to attacdi but one mean- 
ing to each term. This was not the case with regard 
to other words, as may be seen by the large propor- 
tion of synonymous and polyoiiymous terms by which 
every ancient language is characterised. The wear 
and tear of language in literary and practical usage 
is the only means for reducing the exuberance of 
this early growth, and for giving to each object but 
one name, and to each name but one power. And all 
this must have been achieved with regard to the 
Aryan numerals before Greek was Greek, for thus 
only can we account for the coincidences as exhibited 
in the subjoined table : — 
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Sauakrit. Greek. 

Latin. 

Lithuauiau. 

Gothic. 

L ( koM 

fU (olvr\) 

anuH 

wienas 

aina 

n. dvau 

&v(a 

duo 

Uu 

trai 

m. tr&yaa 

rpeU 

tres 

trys 

threis 

TV. -tatvAraa 

TtTTaptt qimtaor 

(Ak)lic, 7ri<rupc<:) (Oec&n, petora) 

keturi 

fldrdr 

V. pu/iiraa 

TreVre 

quinque 
(Osoan, pomtis) 

penki 

fimf 

VI. sliasli 


8e.i: 

szeszi 

saihs 

VII. saptdn 

irrrd 

septem 

aeptynl 

sib an 

VIII. asUidu 

OKTU 

octo 

osztfini 

abtau 

.IX. ndvaa 

iyvea 

novem 

dewyni 

niun 

X. dd^an 

Sexa 

decern 

d(i8zimt 

taihuu 

XI. 

eySexa 

uudccirn 

wieno-lika 

ain-lif 

XII. dv:idaj«Ha 

SioSexa 

duodecim 

dwy-Uka 

tva-lif 

XX. 

tlxotrt 

vigiutl 

dwi-dcszimti 

tvaitigjus 

C. mum 

ixaroy 

conturn 

Kzimtas 

taihuu taihuud 

M. gab&HTam 

millo 

tiikstaiitia 

thusundi 


If we cannot account for the coincidences between 
the French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Wala~ 
chian numerals, with(.)ut admitting that all were 
derived from a common tj2>e, the Latin, the same 
conclusion is forced upon us by a comparison of the 
more tincient numerals. They must have existed 
ready made in that language from which Sanskrit 
as well as Welsh is derived ; but only as far as 
hundred. Thousand had not received expression at 
that early period, and hence the names for thousand 
differ, not, however, without giving, by their very 
disagreement, some further indications as to the 
subsequent history of the Aryan race. We see 
Sanskrit and Zend share the name for thousand in 
common (Sanskrit sahasra, Zend hazanra), which 
sdiows, that after the southern branch had been 
severed from the iiortliern, the ancestors of the 
Brahmans and Zoroastrians continued united for a 
time by the ties of a common language. The same 
conclusion may be drawn from the agreement be- 
tween the Gothic thmundi and the Old Prussian 
tusimtons (acc.), the Lithuanian tukstantis, the Old 
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Slavonic tuisasta ; while the Greeks and the Eomans 
stand apart from all the rest, and seem to have 
formed, each independently, their own name for 
thousand. 

This earliest period, then, previous to any national 
separation, is whai I call the mythopodic period, for 
every one of these common Aryan words is, in a cer- 
tain sense, a myth. These words were all originally 
appellative ; they expressed one out of many attri- 
butes which seemed characteristic of a certain object, 
and the selection of these attributes and llieir ex- 
pression in language, represents a kind of unconscious 
poetry, which modern languages have lost altogether. 

Looking then at the* whole evidence which the 
languages of the various Aryan nations still supply, 
we perceive that before their separation their life was 
that of agricultural Nomads, and probably most like 
the life of the ancient Germans, as described by 
Tacitus. They knew the arts of ploughing, of making 
roads, of building ships and carts, of weaving and 
sewing, and of erecting strongholds and houses, more 
or less substantial. They could count, and they had 
divided the year into months. They had tamed the 
most important domestic animals; they were ac- 
quainted with the most useful metals, and were armed 
with hatchets and swords, whether for peaceful or 
for warlike purposes. They followed their leaders 
and kings, obeyed their laws and customs ; and were 
impressed with the idea of a Divine Being, which 
they invoked by various names. It might seem, 
indeed, as if the state of civilisation which the Aryan 
nations had reached before their separation was in 
some respects more advanced than that of the Aryan 
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colonists after their settlements in India, Greece, 
and Italy, for it has frequently been maintained that 
the hymns of the Eig-Veda represent as yet a purely 
jioinadic state of life, and that we see in them the 
fresh pastures of the Seven-river country, now called 
the Pendjab, occupied either by peaceful tribes and 
their numerous herds, or by warlike confederations 
ti«ghting for the possession of pastures and herds 
among themselves or against barbarian enemies. No 
other nation except the Yedic Ai-yans, says Dr. Kuhn, 
can boast of literary documents which sprang into 
exist mice previous to the period when men assumed 
settled abodes, and, not content with raising cattle, 
began to cultivate the soil.* 

This view, however, of the veiy primitive state of 
society of the Aryan settlers of India is not borne 
out by the songs of the Eig-Y(jda. Professor Wilson, 
in the prefaces to the successive volumes of his 
translation of the Eig-Yeda, has repeatedly dwelt on 
this point, and has proved by facts- that the people 
among whom the Yedic poets sprang up wore a 
pastoral and, in a sUli greater degree, an agricultural 
people. 

Language has been called fossil poetry. But as 
the artist does not know that the clay which he is 
handling contains the remnants of organic life, we do 
not feel tliat vvlien we address a father, we call him 
protector, nor did the Greeks, when using the word 
Bar'jp, brother-in-law, know that this term applied 
originally only to the younger brothers of the 
husbauu, who stayed at home with the bride while 
* Adalbcr Kuhn, Die Ihrahhwtft des Feiic 7 's^ p. 2. 
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tlieir elder brother was out in the field or the forests. 
The Sanskrit devar meant originally play-mace — it 
told its own stoiy — it was a myth; but in Greek 
it has dwindled down into a mere name or a tech- 
nical term. Yet, even in Greek it is not allowed to 
form a feminine of Sarjp, as little as we should venture 
even now to form a masculine of Slaughter/ 

Soon, however, languages lose their et^nnological 
conscience, and thus we find in Latin, for instance, 
not only vidua^ husbandless {‘ Penelope tarn diu 
vidua viro suo caruit’), but vidaus, a formation 
which, if analysed etymologically, is as absurd as the 
Teutonic a widower. It must be confessed, however, 
that the old Latin viduus,^ a name of Orcus, who had 
a temple outside Itomc, makes it doubtful whether 
the Latin vidua is really the Sanskrit vi-dhava, 
howev<‘r great their similarity. At all events we 
should have to admit that a verb viduare was de- 
rived from vidua^ and ' hat afterwards a new adjec- 
tive was formed with a more general sense, so that 
V id, VMS to a Poman ear meant nothing more than 
jyrivatus. 

But, it may be asked, bow does the fact that the 
Aryan languages possess this treasure of ancient 
names in common, or even the discovery that all 
these names had originally an expressive and poetical 
power, explain the phenomenon of mythological lan- 
guage among all the members of this family ? How 
does it render intelligible that phase of the human 
mind which gave birth to the extraordinary stories 
of gods and heroes — of gorgons and chimaeras — of 
things that no human eye had ever seen, and that 

* Hart ling, I>ie Belxgion der Burner, vol. ii. p. 90. 
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no hunjan mind in a liealthy state could ever have 
conceived ? 

Before we can answer this question^ we must enter 
into some more preliminary observations as to the 
formation of wordw. Tedious as this may seem, we 
believe that while engaged in these considerations 
we shall see the mist of mythology gradually clearing 
away, and discover behind the shifting clouds of the 
dawn of thought and language that real nature which 
mythology has so long veiled and disguised. 

All the common Aryan words which we have 
hitherto examined referred to definite objects. They 
are all substantives: they express something sub- 
stantial, something open lo sensuous perception. 
Nor is it in the power of language to express origi- 
nally any tiling except objects as nouns, and qualities 
as verbs. Hence, the only delinition we can give of 
language during that early state is, that it is the 
conscious expression in sound of impressions received* 
by all the senses. 

To us, abstract nouns are so familiar that we can 
hardly appreciate the difficulty wliich men experi- 
enced in forming them. We can scarcely imagine a 
language without abstract nouns. There are, however, 
dialects which have no abstract nouns, in the proper 
stmso of the word, and more wo go back in the 
Jiistoiy of languages, the smaller we find the number 
of these useful expres.'sioiis. As far as language is 
concerned, an abstract word is nothing but an adjec- 
tive raised into a substantive; hut in thought the 
conception of a quality as a subject is a matter of 
extreme difiiculty, and in strict logical parlance 
impossible. Tf w^e say ‘I love virtue,* we seldom 
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connect any definite notion with virtue. Virtue is 
not a being, however unsubstantial ; it is nothing 
individual, personal, active ; nothing that could by 
itself produce an expressible impression on our mind. 
The word virtue is only a short-hand expression, and 
when men said for the first time ^ I love virtue,’ what 
they meant by it originally was ‘ I love all things 
that become an honest man, that are manly, or 
virtuous.’ 

But there are other words, winch we hardly call 
abstract, but which nevertheless were so origin all}", 
and are so still, in form : I mean words libe day and 
night, spring and winter, dawn and twilight, storm 
and thunder. For what do we mean if we speak of 
day and night, or of spring and winter? We may 
answer, a season, or any other portion of time. But 
what is time, in our conceptions ? It is nothing sub- 
stantial, nothing individual ; it is a quality raised by 
language into a substance. Therefore if we say ^the' 
day dawns,’ ^thc nigiit approaches,’ we predicate 
actions of things that cannot act, we affirm a pro- 
position which if analysed logically would have no 
definable subject. 

The same appl les to a large classof words, such as sky 
and earth, dew and rain — even to rivers and moun- 
tains. For if we say ^ the earth nourishes man,’ we 
do not mean any tangible portion of soil, but the 
earth conceived as a whole ; nor do we mean by the 
sky the small horizon which our eye can scan. We 
imagine something which does not fall under our 
senses, but whether we call it a whole, a power, or 
an idea, in speaking of it we change it unawares into 
something individual. 
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Now, in ancient languages every one of these words 
had necessarily a termination expressive of gender, 
and this naturally produced in the mind the cor- 
responding idea of sex, so that these names received 
not only an individual, but a sexual character. There 
was no substantive which was not either masculine 
or feminine ; neuters being of later growth, and dis- 
tinguishnble chiefly in the iiomiiia.tive.^ 

What must liave been the result of this ? As long 
as people thought in language, it was simply impos- 
sible to speak of morning or evening, of spring and 
winter, without giving to these conceptions some- 
thing of an individual, active, sexual, and, at last, 
personal character. They were either nothings, as 
they are nothings in our withered thought, or they 
were something; and then tluy could not be con- 

* ‘It is with tlie world, as with each of us in our individual life; 
for ns WT leave childhood and youth behind us, \vc bid adieu to the 
\ivid im[»ressic)ns things onc^c nuide upou us, and become colder and 
more S})('culjitive. 'i'o a little child not only arc all living creatures 
endowed with human intelligence, but cvanjthinfj is alive. In his 
Kosinos, Pussy takes rank with Pa and Ma, in point of intelligence, 
lie beats tlie chair against which he has knocked ids head; and 
afterwards kisses it in token of nmewed friendship, in the full belief, 
that like himself, it is a moral agent amenable to rewards and 
punishrncnt^s, The lire that burns bis iingi'r is “ Na-ughty Fire,” and 
the stars that shine througli his bedroom window are Eyes, like 
Idamma’s, or Pussy’s, only brighter. The. same instinct that prompts 
the ciiild to/ym'eaf/y evorything remains unchecked in the savage, 
and growvs up w'ith him to manhood. Hence in all simple and early 
languages, there arc but two genders, masculine and feminine. To 
develop sucli an idea ns that of a venter, requires the slow growth 
of civilisation for its aecompli&hmenfc. Wc sec the same tendency 
to class everything as masculine or feminine among even civilised 
men, if they are, uneducated. To a farm labourer, a bundle of hay 
is “ hi',"' just !\s much as is the horse that cats it. He resolutely 
ignores as a pronoun for w'hich there is not the slightest 

necessity.’-- Itegister, Feb. 6, 1868. 
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ceived as mere powers, but as beings powerful. Even 
in our time, though we have the conception of nature 
as a power, what do we mean by power, except some- 
thing powerful? Now, in early language, nature 
was Natura, a mere adjective made substantive; 
she was the Mother always ^ going to bring forth.’ 
Was this not a more definite idea than that which 
wo connect with nature? And let us look to our 
poets, who still think and feel in language — that is, 
who use no word without having really enlivened it 
in their mind, who do not trifle with language, but 
use it as a spell to call forth real things, full of light 
and colour. Can they speak of the sun, or the 
dawn, or the storms as neutral powers, without doing 
violence to their feelings ? Let us open W ordsworth, 
and we shall hardly find him use a single abstract 
term without some life and blood in it : 

llcligton. 

Sacred Religion, mother of form and fear, 

Dread arbi tress of mutable respect, 

New rites ordaining when the old are wrecked. 

Or cease to please the fickle worshipper. 

Wmter, 

Humanity, delighting to behold 
A fond reflection of her own decay, 

Hath painted Winter like a traveller old, 

Propped on a staff, and through the sullen day, 

In hooded mantle, limping o’er the plain, 

As though his weakness were disturbed by pain 
Or, if a juster fancy should allow 
An undisputed symbol of command, 

The chosen sceptre is a withered bough, 

Infirmly grasped within a palsied hand. 
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These emblems suit the helpless and forlorn ; 

But mighty Wilder the device shall scorn. 

For he it was — dread Winter ! — who beset, 

Flinging round van and rear his ghastly net, 

That host, when from the regions of the Pole 
They shrank, insane Ambition’s barren goal — 

That host, as huge and strong as e’er defied 
Their God, and placed their trust in human pride [ 

As fathers prosecute rebellious sons, 

He smote the blossoms of their warrior youth ; 

Ho called on Frost' e inexorable tooth 

Life to consume in manhood’s firmest hold .... 

. . . And bade the Snow their ample backs bestride, 
And to the battle ride. 

So, again, of Age and ih? Hours : 

Age ! twine thy brows with fresh spring flowers. 

And call a train of 1 ughing Hours^ 

And bid them dance, and bid them sing ; 

And thou, too, mingle in the ring ! 

Now, when writing these lines, Wordsworth need 
hardly have thought of the classical Horje : the 
conception of dancing Hours would come as natural 
to his mind as to the }>oet.s of old. 

Or, again, of Storms and Season fi : 

To ^SVerms’, resound the praises of your King ! 

And ye mild Seasons — ^in a sunny clime, 

Midway, on some high hill, while father Time 
Looks on delighted—mcet in festal ring, 

And loud and long of Winter’s trinmph sing ! 

We are wont to call this poetical diction, and to 
make allowance for what seems to us exaggerated 
language. But to the poet it is no exaggeration, nor 
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was it to the ancient poets of language. Poetry is 
older than prose, and abstract speech more difficult 
than the outpouring of a poet’s sympathy with 
nature. It requires reflection to divest nature of her 
living expression, to see in the swift-ridiiig clouds 
nothing but vaporous exhalations, in the frowning 
mountains masses of stone, and in the lightning 
electric sparks. Wordsworth feels what he says 
when he exclaims — 

Mountains, and Vales, and Floods, I call on you 
To share the passion of a just disdain ; 

and when he speaks of the last hill that parleys 
with the setting sun,’ this expression came to him 
as he was communing with nature ; it was a thought 
untranslated as yet into the prose of our traditiojial 
and emaciated speech ; it was a thought such as the 
men of old would not have been ashamed of in their 
common every day conversation. 

There are some poems of this modern ancient 
which are all mythology, and as we shall have to 
refer to them hereafter, I shall give one more extract, 
which to a Hindu and an ancient Greek would have 
been more intelligible than it is to us: — 

Hail, orient Conqueror of gloomy Night ! 

Thou that canst shed the bliss of gratitude 
On hearts, howe’er insensible or rude ; 

Whether thy punctual visitations smite 
The haughty towers where monarchs dwell. 

Or thou, impartial Sun, with presence bright 
Cheer’st the low threshold of the peasant’s cell ! 

Not unrejoiced I see thee climb the sky, 

VOL. IV. P 
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In naked splendour, clear frorn mist and haze. 

Or clond approaching to divert the rajs 
Wliich even in deepest winter testify 
Thy power and majesty, 

Dazzling the vision that presumes to gaze. 

Well does thine aspect usher in this Day ; 

As aptly suits therewith that modest pace 
Submitted to the chains 
Tiiaf hind thee to the path which God ordains 
I'hat thou shonldst trace, 
d’ill, with the heavens and earth, thou pass awaj ! 

Nor less, tlie stillness of these frosty plains — 

Their utt(‘r stillness, and the silent grace 
Of yon cth(ii*eal siininiits, white with snow, 

(Whose traiupiil pomp an^l spotless purity 
llcport of storms gone by 
To ns who ti'oad below) — 

Do with the service of this Day accord. 

Diviriest object whicli th’ nplifted eye 
Of mortal man is sutfered to behold; 

Thon, who upon these snow-clad Heights hast poured 
Meek lustre, nor forgct’st the humble Vale ; 

Tliou who dost warm Earth’s universal mould, 

And for thy bounty wert not unatlored 
l>y pious men of old ; 

Once more, heari-clieering Snn, I bid thee hail ! 
Bright b(‘ thy course to-day — let not this promise fail ! 

Why then, if we ourselves, in speaking of the 
Sun or the Storms, of Sleep and Death, of Earth and 
Dawn, connect either no distinct idea at all with 
these name^, or allow them to cast over onr mind 
the fleeting shadows of the poetry of old; why, if 
we, when speaking with the warmth which is natural 
to the human heart, call upon the Winds and the 
Sun, the G('ean and the Sky, as if they would still 
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liear us ; wliy, if plastic tliouglit cannot represent 
any one of these beings or powers without giving 
them, if not a human form, at least human life and 
human feeling — why should we wonder at the 
ancients, with their language throbbing witli life and 
revelling in colour, if, instead of the grey outlines 
of our modern thonghi., they threw out those livirxg 
forms of nature, endowed with human powers, nay, 
with powers more than human, iiuismuch as the 
light c>f the Sun wi^s brighter than the light of a 
human eye, and the roaring of the Storms louder 
than the shouts of the human voice ? We may he 
able to account for the origin of rain and dew, of 
storm and thnnder ; yet* to the greaf majority of 
mankind, all these things, unless they are more names, 
are still what they were to Homer, only perhaps less 
beautiful, less poetical, less real and living. 

So much for that peculiar difficulty which the 
human mind experiences hi speaking of collective or 
abstract ideas — a difficulty which, as we shall see, 
will explain many of the difficulties of Mythology. 

We have now to consider a similar feature of 
ancient languages — the auxiliary verbs. They hold 
the same position among verbs as abstract nouns 
among substantives. They are of later origin, and 
had all originally a more material and expressive 
character. Our auxiliary verbs have had to pass 
through a long chain of vicissitudes before they 
arrived at the withered and lifeless form which fits 
them so well for the purposes of our abstract prose. 
HaherCy which is now used in all the Romance lan- 
guages simply to express a past tensely ’at aimSy I 
loved, was originally, to hold fast, to hold back, as we 
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may see in its derivative, hahence, the reins. Thus 
tenere, to hold, becomes, in Spanish, an auxiliary 
verb, tha,t can be used very much in the same manner 
as halere. The Greek l%a) is the Sanskrit sah, and 
meant originally, to be strong, to be able, or to can. 
The Latin fui, I was, the Sanskrit bhu, to be, cor- 
responds to the Greek and there shows still its 
original and material x'^ower of growing, in an in- 
transitive and transitive sense. As, the radical of 
the Sanskrit as- mi, the Greek the Lithnanian 

dfK-m?', I am, bad x>robably the original meaning of 
breaihing, if the Sanskrit as-u, breath, is correctly 
traced back to that root. Stare, to stand, sinks down 
in the Romance dialects fo a mere auxiliary, as in 
I have been, i,e, Jiaheo statum, T have stood ; 
fal-vieconvaincu, 1 have stood convinced ; the pho- 
netic chang(i of statum into cte being borne out by 
the transition of stahis into etat. The German 
iverden, which is used to form futures and passives, 
the Gothic va/rth, points back to the Sanskrit vrit, 
the Latin verto. Will, agaiii, in he will go, has lost^ 
its radical meaning of wishing ; and ahall used in 
the same tense, 1 shall go, hardly betray s, even to the 
etymologist, its original power of legal or moral ob- 
ligation. Schnld, however, in German means debt 
and sin, and soil has there not yet taken a merely 
temxx>ral signification, tiie first trace of which may 
be discovered, however, in the names of the three 
Teutonic Parem. These are called Vurdh, Verdhandi, 
and Skuld — Past, Present, and Future.' But what 
could bt the original conception of a verb which, even 
in its earliest application, has already the abstract 

* Kuhn, ZnUehi'ift fvr vcrgleiclicnde Sprachforschuttg, vol. iii. p 
4i9. 
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meaning of moral duty or legal obligation? Where 
could language, which can only draw, upon the ma- 
terial world for its nominal and verbal treasures, find 
something analogous to tlje abstract idea of he shall 
pay, or he ought to yield ? Grimm, wht Las en- 
deavoured to follow the German language into its 
most secret recesses, proposes an exnlanation of this 
verb, which deserves serious consideration, however 
strange and incredible it may appear at first sight. 

Shall, and its preterite should, have the following 
forms in Gothic : — 

Present. Preterite. 

Skal Skulda 

Skalt Skuldes 

Skal Skulda 

Skulum Skuldedum 

Skuluth Skuldeduth 

Skulun Skuldedun 

In Gothic this verb skal, which seems to be a 
present, can be proved to be an old perfect, analogous 
to Greek perfects like oI8a, which have the form 
of the perfect but the power of the present. There 
are several verbs of the same character in the Ger- 
man language, and in English they can be detected 
by the absence of the s as the termination of the 
third person singular of the present. Skal, then, ac- 
cording to Grimm, means, I owe, I am bound ; but 
originally, it meant I have killed. The chief guilt 
punished by ancient Teutonic law was the guilt of 
manslaughter — and in many cases it could be atoned 
for by a fine. Hence skal meant literally, 1 am 
guilty, ich hin schuldig ; and afterwards, when this 
full expression had been ground down into a legal 
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phrase, new expressions became possible, such as I 
have killed a free man, a serf, i.e. I am guilty of 
a free man, a serf ; and at last. I owe (the fine for 
having slain) a free man, a serf. In this manner 
Grimm accoiini s for the still later and more anomalous 
expressions : such as, he shall pay, i,e, he is guilty to 
pay (cr ifit sclvuldiff zn zahlen) ; he shall go, i.e, he 
must go; and last, I shall withdraw, i.e, 1 feel bound 
to witinlraw. Chaucer says Court of Love ‘ For 
by the faitli I shall to God.’ * 

A. change of meaning like this seems, no doubt, 
violent and fanciful, but we should feel more inclined 
to acc(jpt it if we considered how almost every word 
we use discloses simikir changes as soon as we analyse 
it etymologically, and them follow gradually its his- 
torical growtli. Tlie general coiice 2 )tioii of thing is 
in Walachian exju’cssed by hicrii^ the Latin lucrum, 
gain. The French chose was originally causa, or 
cause. If we say, I am obliged to go, or, I am bound 
to pay, we forget tliat the origin of these expressions 
carries us back to times when men were really bound ( 
to go, or bound over to pay. Hoc me fallit means, in 
Latin, it deceives me, it escapes me. Afterwards, it 
took the sense of it is removed from me, I want it, 

I must have it : and hence, il me faut, I must. 
Again, I may is the Gothic 

May, mailt, mag, magvm, maguth, magun ; 
and its primary signification was, I am strong. Now, 
this verb also was originally a preterite, and derived 
from a root which liieant i,o grow, whence the Gothic 
vMgus, h , ma{g)v{ and magath^s, girl, the English 
maul ; Goth, megs, gener, in English might and main. 

^ Fiske, Grtu'sis of Lanrruage, p. 341. In tho Yorkshire dialed 
the future is formed by 1 am bound, e.g. 6'm b^irn to goo, I shall go. 
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In mythological language we must make due 
allowance for the absence of merely auxiliary words. 
Every word, whether noun or verb, had still its full 
original power during the mythopoeic ages. Words 
were heavy and unwieldy. They said more than 
they ought to say, and hence much of the strange- 
ness of the mythological language, which we can 
only understand by watching the natural growth of 
speech. Where we speak of the sun following the 
dawn, the ancient poets could only speak and think 
of the sun loving and embracing the dawn. What 
is with us a sunset was to them the Sun growing 
old, decaying, or dying. Our sunrise w^as to them 
the Night giving birth fo a brilliant child; and in 
the Spring they really saw the Sun or the Sky em- 
bracing the earth with a warm embrace, and shower- 
ing treasures into the lap of nature. There are 
many myths in Hesiod, of late origin, where we have 
only to replace a full rb by an auxiliary, in order 
to change mythical into logical language. Hesiod 
calls Nyx (Night) the mother of Moros (Fate), and 
the dark Ker (Destruction) ; of Thanatos (Death), 
Hypnos (Sleep), and the tribe of the Oneiroi (Dreams). 
And this her progeny she is said to have borne with- 
out a father. Again, she is called the mother of 
Memos (Blame), and of the woeful Oizys (Woe), and 
of the Hesperides (Evening Stars), who guard the 
beautiful golden apples on the other side of the far- 
famed Okeanos, and the trees that bear fruit. She 
also bore Nemesis (Vengeance), and Apat^ (Fraud), 
and Philotes (Lust), and the pernicious Geras (Old 
Age), and the strong-minded Eris (Strife). Now, let 
us use our modem expressions, such as ' the stars are 
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seen as the night approaches/ ^ we sleep/ ‘ we dream/ 
‘ wo die/ ‘ we run danger during the night/ ‘ nightly 
revels lead to strife, angry discussions and woe,’ 
‘ many nights bring old age, and at last death,’ ‘ an 
evil deed concealed at first by the darkness of the night 
will at last be revealed by the day/ ^ Mght herself 
^vil] be revenged on the criminal/ and we have trans- 
lated the language of Hesiod — a language to a great 
extent understood by the people whom he addressed 
— into our modern form of thought and speech.^ All 
tliis is hardly mythological language, but rather a 
])oelical and proverbial kind of expression known to 
all poets, whether modern or ancient, and frequently 
to be found in the languagcf of common people, 

Uninos, in the language of Hesiod, is used as a 
name for the sky ; he is made or born that ^ he should 
be a firm i)lace for the blessed gods.’ ^ It is said 
twice that Uranos covers everything (v. 127), and 
that when he brings the night, he is stretched out 
everywhere, embracing the earth. Tliis sounds almost 
if the Greek myth had still preserved a recollec- 
tion of the etymological power of Uranos. For 

' As to Philoios the Ciiild uC Juliet understood what 

it meant when .slu? said — 

Spread thy eloso curtain, lovc-perfortning Night 1 
That Runaway's eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, untalked of and imsecn I — 

See Shahespearts'd Sounetit^ by G. Massey, p. GO]. 

Hesiod, Thtofj. ]28— 

TaTa 5e toi irpSorop iytU'aro Iffov iavrp 
(ivpavhv a(rr€p6(v0\ ‘{ya fxtv irtpl Trdyra KaAibrTOt, 
o<f>p^ fuxKdpfacri dfots tZos katfya\\s aUl. 

In the Rig-Veda, VIII. 12, 9, we have Vdrujiasya dhruv&m 
sAdas. 
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Urano8 is the Sanskrit Varu7ta, also Varana, and this is 
derived from a root Var, to cover ; Varum being in 
the Veda also a name of the firmament, but especially 
connected with the night, and opposed to Mitra, the 
day. At all events, the name of Uranos ret.iired with 
the Greek something of its original meaning, which 
was not the case with names like Apollo or Dionysos; 
and when we see him called dcrrfpcJfiv, the starry heaven, 
we can hardly believe, as Mr. Grote says, that to the 
Greek, ^ Uranos, Nyx, Hypnos, and Oneiros (Heaven, 
Night, Sleep, and Dream) were persons, just as much 
as Zeus and Apollo.’ We need only read a few lines 
further in Hesiod, in order to see that the progeny 
of Go3a, of which Uranos is the first, has not yet 
altogether arrived at that mythological personification 
or crystallisation which makes most of the Olympian 
gods so difficult and doubtful in their original cha- 
racter. The poet has asked the Muses in the intro- 
duction how the gods ar.d the ejirth were first born, 
aiid the rivers and the endless sea, and the bright 
stars, and the wide heaven above {ovpavos svpvs 
vTTspOsv). The whole poem of the ‘Theogony ’ is an 
answer to this question ; and we can hardly doubt, 
therefore, that the Greek saw in some of the names 
that follow simply poetical conceptions of real objects, 
such as the earth, and the rivers, and the mountains. 
Uranos, tlie first offspring of Gma, is afterwards 
raised into a deity, endowed with human feelings and 
attributes ; but the very next offspring of Gcea, Ovpia 
jxaKpd^ the great Mountains, are even in language 
represented as neuter, and can therefore hardly 
claim to be considered as persons, like Zeus and 
Apollo. 
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Mr. Grote g'oes too far in insisting on the purely 
literal meaning of the whole of Greek mythology. 
Some mythological figures of speech remained in tlie 
Greek language to a very late period, and were per- 
fectly understood — that is to say, they recpnred as 
little explanation as our expressions of ‘ the sun sets,’ 
or ‘ the sun rises.'’ Mr. Grote feels compelled to 
admit this, but he declines to draw any further con- 
clusions from it. ‘ Although some of the attributes 
and actions ascribed to these persons,’ he says, ‘are 
often explicjible by allegory, the whole series and 
system of them are never so ; the theorist who adopts 
this (,*ourse of ex[)lanution finds that Jifter one or two 
siinjde and obvious steps, the patli is no longer open, 
and lie is forc<Hl to clear a. way foi* himself by gra- 
tuitous refinements and conjectures.’ Here, then, 
Mr. Grote admits what lie calls allegory as an in- 
gredient of mythology ; still lie makes no further use 
of it, and leaves tlio whole of mythology as a riddle 
that eanuot and ought not to be solved, as some- 
thing irrational — as a past that was never present — 
declining evmi to attempt a partial exjilariation of 
this im])ortant jwobUmi in the history of the Greek 
mind. llXfce tjfiiav Trarro^. Such a want of scientific 
courage would have put a stop to many systems 
vvhieh have sin(‘e grown to completeness, but which at 
lii-st had to make the most timid and uncertain steps. 
In palmontological seienees we must learn to be igno- 
rant of many things; and what Suetonius says of 
the grammarian, ‘ honi grainmatici est nonnulla etiam 
iiesclrt',’ applies with particular force to the mytho- 
logist. It is in vain to attempt to solve the secret 
of every name ; and nobody has expressed this with 
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greater modesty than lie who has laid the lasting 
foundation of Comparative Mythology. Grimm, in 
the introduction to his ‘German Mythology,' says, 
without disguise, ‘ I shall, indeed, interpret all that I 
can, but 1 cannot inter pret all that I should like.’ 
But surely Otfried Miiller bad opened a path into 
the labyrinth of Greek mythology, which a scholar 
of Mr. Grote’s power and genius might have followed, 
or which at least In* ought to have proved as either 
right or wrong. How late iny Ihologicai language 
was ill vogue among the Greeks lias been shown 
by O. Miiller fp. G5) in the mytli of Kyrt ne. Tln^ 
Greek town of Kyrene in Libya was founded about 
Olymp. 37 ; the ruling face derived its origin from 
the Minyans, wlio reigned cliieflj^ in lolkos, in 
Southern Thessaly ; the foundation of the colony 
was due to the oracle of Airollo at Pytho. Hence 
the 111 } th — ‘The heroic maid Kyrene, who lived in 
Thessaly, is loved by Apollo and carried off to Libya ; ’ 
while in modern language we should say — ‘ The town 
of Kyrene, in Thessaly, sent a colony to Libya, under 
the auspices of Apollo.’ Many more instances might 
be given, where the mere substitution of a more 
ina.tter-of-fact verb divests a myth at once of its 
miraculous appearance.' 

Kauiios is called the son of Miletos — t.e. Kretari 
colonists from Miletos had founded the town of 
Kaunos in Lycia. Again, the myth says that 
Kaunos fled from Miletos to Lycia, and his sister 
By bios was changed, by sorrow over her lost brother, 
into a fountain. Here Miletos in Ionia, being better 
known than the Miletos in Kreta, has been brought 

* MytIwUgy, § 10, p. xxxii. 
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in bj mistake — Byblos being simply a small river 
near the Ionian MiletosJ Again, Pausanias tells us, 
as a matter of history, that Miletos, a beautiful boy, 
fled from Kreta to Ionia, in order to escape the 
jealousy of Minos — the fact being that Miletos in 
Ionia was a colony of the Miletos of Kreta, and Minos 
the most famous kingof that island. Again, Marpessa 
is called the daughter of Eveiios, and a myth repre- 
sents hfo’ as carried away by Idas — Idas being the 
name of a famous hero of the town of Marpessa. The 
fact, implied by the myth and confirmed by other 
evidence, is that colonists started from the river 
Eveiios, and founded Marpessa in Messina. And here 
again the myth adds that •Evenos, after trying in 
vain to reconquer his daughter from Idas, was changed 
by sorrow into a river, like Byblos, the sister of 
Miletos. 

I f the Ilelleiics call themselves aaro^^ocss*, we fancy 
we understand what is meant by this expression. 
But, if we are informed that irvppdy the red, was the 
<ddest name of Thessaly, and that Helleii was the soty 
of Pyrrha, Mr. Grote. wandd say that we have hereto 
deal with a myth, and that the Greeks, at least, never 
doubted that there reall}^ was one individual called 
l^yirha, and another called Helien. Now, this may 
be true with regnrd to the later Greeks, such as 
Homer and Hesiod; but was it so— could it have 
been so originally? Language is always language — 
it always meant sonudhing originally, and he, who- 
ever it was, who first, instt^ad of calling the Hellenes 

’ For siiuilar river myths, see Uholanauth Chunder’s Jrareh, L 
pp. 22fi, HOT ; Cornlnll Mofjazine, 1SG9, pp. H5-40 ; Grote, ffi^ory of 
, i. p. 535. 
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born of the soil, spoke of Pjrrlia, the mother of 
Hellen, must have meant something intelligible and 
rational; he could not have meant a friend of .his 
whom he knew by the name of Ilellen, and an old 
lady called Pyrrha ; he meant what we mean if we 
speak of Italy as the mother of Art. 

Even in more modern times than those of which 
Otfricd Muller speaks, we find that ‘^to speak m 3 rfcho- 
iogically ’ was the fashion among poets and philo- 
sophers, Pausanias complains of those ^ who genealo- 
gise everything, and make Pythis the son of Delphos.’ 
The story of Eros in the ‘ Phaedros ’ is called a myth 
[fxvOos, 254< D ; \ 070 y, 257 b) ; yet Sokrates says 
ironically that it is ofie of those which you may 
believe or not ’ [rovroc^ e^scrri fxsv Trel9eadat>, 
tajL Bs /JL7]). Again, when he tells the story of the 
Egyptian god Theuth, he calls it a ^ tradition of old ’ 
{aKO’qv 7 Xiysip tmp irporepayu), but Phtedros knows 
at once that it is one of Sokrates’ own making, 
and be says to him, ' Sokrates, thou makest easily 
Egyptian or anj^ other stories ’ {\6yoi,). When Pindar 
calls Apophasis the daughter of Epimetheus, every 
Greek understood this mythological language as well 
as if he bad said ^an afterthought leads to an 
excuse.’ ' Nay, even in Homer, when the lame Liim 

* O. Miiller has pointed out how the different parents given to 
the JSrimjea by different poets were suggested by the character which 
each poet ascribed to them. ‘ Evidently,’ he says, in his Fsmy on 
tlie EnvienideSi p. 184, ^ this genealogy answered better to the views 
and poetical objects o£ j3?]schylos than one of the current genealogies 
by which the Erinyes a,r(i derived from Skotosand Gjca (Sophokles), 
Kxonos and Eurynome (in a work ascribed to Epimenides), Phorkys 
(Enphorion),Ga 2 a Eurynome (Istron), Acheron and Night (Endernos), 
Hades and Persephone (Orphio hymns), Hades and Styx (Athenodoros 
and Mnaseas).’ See, however, Ares, by H. D. Muller, p. 07. 
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(Prayers) are said to follow At^ (Mischief), trying 
to appease her, a Greek understood that language as 
well as we do when we say that ^ Hell is paved with 
good intentions.’ 

When Prayers are called the daughters of Zeus, we 
are hardly as yet within the sphere of pure mytho- 
logy. For Zeus was to the Greeks the protectoi*’ 
of the suppliants, Zee? Ifcsrio-ios ^ — and hence Prayers 
are called his daughters, as we might call Liberty 
the daughter of England, or Prayer the offspring of 
the soul. 

All these sayings, liowever, though niythicaJ, are 
not yet myths, ft is the essential character of a 
true myth tliat it should no longer be intelligible 
by a reference to the spoken language. The plastic 
character of ancient language, which we have traced 
in the formation of nouns and verbs, is not sufficient 
to explain how a myth could have lost its expres- 
sive power or its life and consciousness. Making due 
allowance for the ditliculty of forming abstract nouns 
and abstract verbs, we should yet be unable to ac- 
count for anything bi^yond allegorical poetry among 
the nations of antiquity; mythology would still 
remain a riddle. Her(‘, then, we must call to our 
aid another pc)werfnl ingredient in tlie formation of 
ancient speech, for which T find no better name than 
Pohjoiiymy and Synovomy^ Most nouns, as we 
have seen before, w^ere originally appellatives or 
predicates, expressive of what seemed at the time 
the most charactcTistic attribnto of an object. But 
as most objects have more than one attribute, and 

* Seo ihoAuthor’slettei to Chevalier Bunsen, 1854, On the Turanian 
Languages, p. 35. Kuhn adopted the same view; see Schrader, 
Jhehisioric Anfif/uities^ p. 407. 
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iis, under different aspects, one or the other attribute 
might seem more appropriate to form the name, it 
happened by necessity that most objects, during the 
early period of language, had more than one name. 
In the course of time, the greater portion of these 
names became useless, and they were mostly re];)laced 
in literary dialects by one fixed name, which might 
be called the proper name of such objects. The more 
ancient a language, the richer it is in synonyms. 

Synonyms, again, if used constantly, must natu- 
rally give rise to a number of homonyms. If we 
may call the sun by fifty names expressive of dif- 
ferent qualities, some of these names will be appli- 
cable to other objects also, which happen to possess 
the same quality. These different objects would then 
be called by the same name — they would become 
homonyms. 

In the Veda, the earth is called urvi (wide), 
pr^thvi (broad), mahi (great), and many more 
names, ot which the Nighatitu mentions twenty-one. 

^ These twenty-one words would be synonyms. But 
urvi (wide) is not only given as a name of the earth, 
but also means a river. Pr^itlivi (broad) means not 
only earth, but shy and dawn. Malil (great, strong) 
is used for cow and speech, as well as for earth. 
Hence, earth, river, sky, dawn, cow, and speech, 
would become homonyms. All these names, how- 
ever, are simple and intelligible. But most of the old 
terms, thrown out by language at the first burst of 
youthful poetry, are based on bold metaphors. These 
metaphors once forgotten, or the meaning of the 
roots whence the words were derived once dimmed 
and changed, many of these words would naturally 
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lose their radical as well as their poetical meaning. 
They would become mere names handed down in the 
conversation of a family; understood, perhaps, by 
the grandfather, familiar to the father, but strange 
to the son, and misunderstood by the grandson. This 
misunderstanding may arise in various manners. 
Either the radical meaning of a word is forgotten, 
and thus what was original]}" an appellative, or a 
name, in the etymological sense of the w^ord {nomen 
stands for gnomen, ‘quo gnoscimus res,’ like natus 
for gnaius), dwindled down into a mere sound — a 
nanio in the modern sense of the word. Thus feiis, 
being originally a name of the sky, like the Sanskrit 
dyaus, became gradually a* proper name, which be- 
trayed its appellative meaning only in a few pro- 
verbial expressions, such as Zsv 9 vsi, or ‘ sub Jove 
frigid o.’ 

Frequently it happened that after the true el y- 
niological meaning of a word had been forgotten, a 
new meaning was attached to it by a kind of ety- 
mological instinct which exists eVten in modern lan- 
guages. Thus, AvK7]r^evT]s^ the son of light — Apollo — 
was changed into a sou of Lycia ; ArJXmy, the bright 
one, gave rise to the myth of the birth of Apollo in 
Delos. 

Again, where two names existed for the same 
object, two persons would spring up out of the two 
names, and as the same stories could be told of either, 
they would naturally be represented as brothers and 
sisters, as parent and child. Thus vre find Selene, 
^tlie moon, side by side with Mene, the moon ; Helios 
(Shrya), the Sun, and Fhoebos,the radiant, a standing 
epithet of Apollo ; and in most of the Greek heroes we 
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can discover humanised forms of Greek gods, with 
names which, in many instances, were epithets of their 
divine prototypes. Still more fi'cquently it happened 
that adjectives connected with a word as applied to 
one object were used with the same word even thougb 
applied to a different object. What was told of the 
Sea was told of the Sky, and the Sun once being called 
a lion or a wolf was soon endowed with claws and 
mane, even where the animal metaphor was forgotten. 
Thus the Sun with his golden rays might be called 
‘golden-handed,* hand being expressed by the same 
word as ray. But when the same epithet was applied 
to Apollo or Savitar, a myth would spring up, as we find 
it in German and Sanskrit mythology, telling us that 
Savitar, the Sun, lost his hand, and that it was replaced 
by a hand made of gold (Rv. I. 22, 5 and Rosen’s note)** 
Here we have some of the keys to mythology, but 
the manner of handling them can only be learnt from 
comparative philology. As in French it is diiSicult 
to find the radical meaning of many a word unless 
we compare it with its corresponding forms in Italian, 
Spanish, or Proven 5 al ; we should find it impossible 
to discover the origin of many a Greek word with- 
out comparing it with its more or less corrupt 
relatives in German, Latin, Slavonic, and Sanskrit. 
Unfortunately, we have in this ancient circle of 
languages nothing corresponding to Latin, by which 
we can test the more or less original form of a word 
in French, Italian, and Spanish. Sanskrit is not the 
mother of Latin and Greek, as Latin is the mother 
of French and Italian. But although Sanskrit is but 
one among many sisters, it is, no doubt, the eldest, 
in so fiir as it has preserved its words in their most 

VOL. IV. G 
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primitive state ; and if we once succeed in tracing a 
Latin and Greek word to its corresponding form in 
Sanskrit, we are generally able at the same time to 
account for its formation and to fix its radical mean- 
ing. What should we know of the original meaning 
of Trarrjp, and 9vjdr7)p^^ if we were reduced to 

the knowledge of one language like Greek? But as 
soon as we trace these words to Sanskrit, their pri- 
mitive power is clearly indicated. O. Muller was 
one of the first to see and acknowledge that classical 
philology must surrender all etymological research 
to com[)arativ(i philology, and that the origin of 
Greek words ciinnot be settled by a mere reference 
to Greek. This aj^plies with j^iii'ticular force to 
mythological names. In ordm’ to become mytho- 
logical, it was necessary that the radical meaning of 
('ertaiii names should have been obscured and for- 
gotten in the language to which they belong. Thus 
what is mythological in one language is frequently 
natural and intelligible in another. We say ‘the 
sun sets,’ and in our own Teutonic mythology a seat 
or throne is given to the sun on w hich he sits down, * 
as in Greek Eos is called '^pvau6povo9, or as the 
Modern Greek speaks of the setting sun as 
fSaaiXeyt/ We doubt about llekate, but we under- 
stand at once luvl' EKarij/SoXo^, W^e hesitate 
about Luc ilia, but. wo accept immediately what is a 
lucre contraction of Luena (or lonxna),^ the LatinLuna. 

^ Ilt?re is a specime n of (Utn k ctyiimlogy, from the Etymulogicum 
Mcxgnuvi : idvyuTtjp vapd to Ovtiv koi oppdv uard yaarpos' kte rov Oloj xal 
Tov yaoT7)p' '\iy(TO.t ynp rd Oykta rii-^iov KiviiaOai ey ty prjrpa, 

SiH) soiiv' important remarks by Theod. Bent in the Jlheiiamm. 
ISSo, p. 87. 

^ bee htc^nics on (he Science of Latijuiayc (1880 ', i. p. 13. 
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What is commonly called Hind^ ..mythology is of 
little or no avail for comparative purposes. The 
stories of /Siva, Vish//u, Mahd-deva, Pirvati, K4li, 
KHsh/i^a, t^c., arc of late growth, indigencns to Indie , 
and fall of wild and fanciful conceptions. Hut while 
this late mythology of the PurA-mis and even of the 
Epic poems, offers no assistance to the comparative 
inythclogist, a wlude world of primitive, natural, and 
intelligihle mytiiology has been preserved to ns in the 
Veda. The mythology of the Veda is to comparative 
jnyiliology what Sanskrit has been to comparative 
grammar. There is, fortunately, no sysi.em o! religion 
ror mythology in the Veda. Names are used in one 
hymn as appellatives, in another as names of gods. 
Jlhe same god is sometimes represented as supreme, 
sometimes as equal, sometimes as inferior to others. 
,The whole nature of these so-called gods is still trans- 
parent; their hrst conception, in many cases, clearly 
perceptible. There are as yet no genealogies, no set- 
tled marriages between gods and goddesses. The 
father is sometimes the son, the brother is the hus- 
band, and she who in one hymn is the mother, is in 
another the wife. As the concei^tions of the poet 
varied, so varied the nature of these gods. Nowhere 
is the wide distance which separates the ancient 
poems of India from the most ancient literature of 
Greece more clearly felt than when we compare the 
growing myths of the Veda with the full-grown and 
decayed myths on which the poetry of Homer is 
founded. The Veda is the real Theogony of the 
Aryan races, while that of Hesiod is a distorted 
caricature of the original image. If we want to 
know whither the human mind, though filled 
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with the natural consciousness of a divine power, is 
driven necessarily and inevitably by the irresistible 
force of language as applied to supernatural and 
abstract ideas, we must read the Veda; and if we 
want to tell the Hindus what they are worshipping 
— mere names of natural phenomena, gradually 
obscured, personified, and deified — we must make 
them read the Veda. It was a mistake of the early 
Fathers to treat the heathen gods * as demons or 
evil spirits, and we must take care not to commit the 
same error with regard to the Hindu gods. Their 
gods have no more right to any substantive existence 
than Eos or Heinera — than Nyx or Apate. They 
are masks without an actor — the creations of man. 
not liis creators ; they are nomina not numina ; names 
without being, not beings without names. 

Ill some instances, no doubt, it happens that a 
Greek, or a Latin, or a Teutonic myth may be ex- 
plained from the resources which each of these 
languages still possesses, as there are many words in 
Greek which can be explained etymologically without 
any reference to Sanskrit or Gothic. We shall begin * 
with some of these myths, and then proceed to the 
more difficult, which must receive light from more 
distant regions, whether from the snowy rocks of 
Iceland and the songs of the Edda, or from the 
. borders of the ‘ Seven Rivers,’ and the hymns of the 
Veda. 

* Aristotle has given an opinion of the Greek gods in a passage 
of the Metaphysici, He is attacking the Platonic ideas, and tries to 
show their oontiadictoiy character, calling them aiffStirit, things 

eternal, ani at the same lime sensible, i.e, things that cannot be 
conceived; as men, he continues, maintein that there are gods, but 
give them a human form, thus making them really * immortal 
mortjtls/ i)on*entilics. 
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The rich imagination, the quick perception, the 
intellectual vivacity, and ever-varying fancy uf the 
Greek nation, make it ea>sy to understand that, after 
the separation of the Aryan race, no language was 
richer, no mythology more varied, than that of the\; 
(Treeks, Words were created with wonderful facility, 
and were forgotten again with that carelessness which 
the consciousness of inexhaustible power imparts to! 
men of genins. The cieation of every word was 
originally a poem, embodying a bold metaphor or a 
bright conception. But, like the popular poetry of 
Greece, these words, if they were adopted by tradi- 
tion, and lived on in the language of a family, <^f a 
city, of a tribe, in the dialects, or in the national 
speech of Greece, scon forgot the father that had 
given them birth, or the poet to whom they owed 
1 heir existence. Tlieir genealogical descent and native 
character were unknown to the Greeks themselves, 
and their etymological meaning would have baflSed 
the most ingenious antiquarian. The Greeks, how- 
ever, cared as little about the etymological individu- 
ality of their w^ords as they cared to know the name 
of every hard that had first sung the Aristeia of 
Menelaos or Diomedes. One Homer was enough to 
satisfy their curiosity, and any etymology that ex- 
plained any part of the meaning of a word was wel- 
come, no historical considerations being ever allowed 
to interfere with ingenious guesses. It is known how 
Sokrates changes, on the spur of the moment, Eros 
into a god of wings, but Homer is quite as ready 
with etymologies, and they are useful, at least so far 
as they prove that the real etymology of the names 
of the gods had been forgotten long before Homer, 
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We can best enter into the original meaning of a 
Greelc inyili when flome of the joersoiis who act in it 
have preserved aames intelligible in Greek. When : 
we find the names of Eos, Selene, Helios, or Herse, 
we have words which tbti their own story, and we 
have a ttov cttm for the rest of the myth. Let ns 
take the beautiful myth of Selene and Eiidymion. 
Eudymion is the son of Zeus and Kalyke, but he is 
also th(^ son of Aethlios, a king of Elis, who is himself 
calleu a son of Zeus, and whom Endyraion is said 
to have succeeded as king of Elis. This localises 
our myth, and shows, at least, that Elis is its birth- 
place, and that, according to Greek custom, the 
reigning race of Elis derived its origin from Zeus, 
“•'fhe saiiKi custom prevailed in India, and gave rise 
io the two gr(.‘ai royal families of ancient India — the 
so-called Solar and the Lunar luces : and Puniravas, 

< )!’ wlioin more by and by, says of himself, 

I'lie groat king of day 

And nionarck of tlio night are iny progenitors; 

Thoir grandson 1. . . . 

ddiere may, then, leave been a king of Elis, Aethlios, 
and he may have had a sou, Eudymion; hut what 
the myth tells of Eudymion could not have happened 
to the king of Elis. The myth transfers Endymioii 
to Karia, to Mount Latmos, because it was in the 
Latmian cave that Selene saw the beautiful sleeper, 
loved him and lost him. Now, about the meaning of 
Selene there can be no doubt ; but even if tradition 
had only preserved her other name, Asterodia, we 
should have had to translate this synonym as 
Moon, as ‘ Wanderer among the* stars.’ But who is 
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Endymion? It is one of the many names of the 
sun. hut with special reference to the sotting or dying 
sun. It is derived from evSvco^ a verb which, in 
classical Greek, is never used for setting, because the 
simple verb Svco had become the technical term for 
sunset. Av<TfMal ^\tov, the setting of the sun, is op- 
posed to avaroXai, the rising. Now, Bvco meant 
originally, to dive into ; and expressions like S’ 

ap eSv, the snu dived, presuppose an earlier concep- 
tion of eSv TTovTov^ he dived into the sea. Thus 
Tiietis addresses lier companions, U. xviii. 140 : — 

*Yhfjq nir ruv Svt€ OaXcwfrrjQ evpEd koXTro? , 

You may now dive into the broad bosom of the sea. 

Other dialects, particularly of maritime nations, have 
the same expression. In Latin we find ^ ^ Our mergat 
scras cBiptore flammas.’ In Old Norse, ‘ SSI gengr i 
regV Slavonic nations represent the siin as a woman 
stepping into lier bath in the evening, and rising 
refreslied and purified i;i the morning; or they speak 
of llio Sea as tJio mother of the Sun (the apctm 
napdt), and of the Sun as sinking into her mother’s 
arms at night. We may supx)ose, therefore, that in 
some Greek dialect hSvoy was used in the same 
sense ; and that from irEvv, hBvfia was formed to 
ex})ress sunset. From this was formed ivSyficwp,^ 
like ovpavlcov from ovpavo^, and like most of the 
names of the Greek months. If avBvp^a had become 
the commonly received name for sunset, the myth of 
Endymion could never have arisen. But the original 

* Grimm’s Deutsche Myihohgiet p. 701. 

2 Laiier, in his System of Gretli Mtfthology^ explains Endymion as 
the Diver. Gerhard, in his Greek Mythology^ gives *l.vtvg.l<av sjs 6 iv 

8/'JU]7 diV * 
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meaning of Endymion being once forgotten, what 
was told originally of the setting sun was now told 
of a name, which, in order to have any meaning, 
had to be changed into a god or a hero. The setting] 
sun once slept in the Latmian cave, the cave of* 
night — Latmos being derived from the same root as , 
lieto, Latona, the night — but now he sleeps on] 
Mount Latmos, in Karia. Endymion sinking into 
etenial sleep after a life of but one day was once 
the setting sun, the son of Zeus, the brilliant Sky, 
and of Kalyke, the covering night (from KaXvTTTG }) : 
or, according to another saying, of Zeus and Proto- 
geneia, the first-born goddess, or the Dawn, who is 
always represented either as the mother, the sister, 
or the forsaken wife of the Sun. Now, he is the son 
of a king of Elis, probably for no other reason ex- 
cept that it was usual for kings to take names of 
good omen, connected with the sun, or the moon, or 
the stars — in which case a myth connected with 
a solar name would naturally be transferred to its 
human namesake. In the ancient poetical and pro- 
verbial language of Elis, people said ‘ Selene loves 
and watches Endymion,^ instead of ^it is getting 
late ; ^ ‘ Selene embraces Endymion/ instead of Hhe 
sun is setting and the moon is rising;’ ‘Selene 
lasses Endymion into sleep,’ instead of ‘it is night.’i 
•These expressions remained long after their mean- 
ing had ceased to be understood ; and as the human 
mind is generally as anxious for a reason as ready 
to invent one, a story arose by common consent, and 
%vithout <iny peraoiial effort, that Endymion must 
have been a young lad loved by a young lady, 
Selene ; and, it children were anxious to know still; 
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more, there would always be a grandmother happyj 
to tell them that this young Bndymion was the son| 
of the Protogeneia— she half meaning and half not 
meaning by that name the dawn who gave birth toi 
the sun ; or of Kalyke, the dai'k and covering Night., 
This name, once touched, would set many chords!^ 
vibrating ; three or four different reasons might bej 
given — as they really were given by ancient poets — 
why Endymion fell into his everlssting sleep, and 
if any one of these was alluded to by a popular poet, 
it became a mythological fact, repeated by later poets; 
so that Endymion grew at last almost into a type, 
no longer of the setting sun, but of a handsome hoy 
beloved of a chaste maiden, and therefore a most 
likely name for a young prince. Many myths have* 
thus been transferred to real persons by a mere simi-j 
Jarity of name, tliough it must be admitted that there" 
is’ no historical evidence whatsoever that there ever ; 
was a prince of Elis called by the name of Endymion. ; 

Such is the growth of a legend, originally a mere 
word, a probably one of those many words 

which have but a local currency, and lose their value 
if they are taken to distant places, words useless for 
the daily interchange of thought, spurious coins in 
the hands of the many — yet not thrown away, but 
preserved as cuiiosities and ornaments, and deci- 
phered at last by the antiquarian, after the lapse of 
many centuries. Unfortiinatol;^ , we do not possess 
these legends as they passed originally from mouth 
to mouth in villages or mountain castles — legends 
such as Grimm has collected in his ‘Mythology,^ 
from the language of the poor people in Germany. 
We do not know them as they were told by the 
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older members of a family, wbo spoke a language 
half intelligible to themselves and strange to their 
children, or as the j)oet of a rising city embodied 
Ihe traditions of his neighbourhood in a continuous 
poem, and gave to them their first form and per- 
manence. Except where Homer has preserved a 
local myth, all is arranged as a system, with the 
‘ Theogony ’ as its beginning, the ‘ Siege of Troy ’ as 
its cfad re, and the ^ Keturn of the Heroes ’ as its end. 
But liow many parts of Greek mythology are never 
menlionedhy Homer! We then come to Hesiod — 
a m(»ralist and theologian — and again we find but 
n small segiinmt of the mythological language of 
Gree(a\ Tims, our chief sources are the ancient 
cliroiiiclcrs, who took mythology for history, and 
used of it only so muuh as answered their purpose. 
And not even these nre ])reserv(‘d to us, but only 
believe that they formed the sourc(^s from which 
later writers, sucli as Apollodoros and the scholiasts^ 
borrowed their information. The first duty of the! 
myiliologist is, therefore, to disentangle this cluster,' 
to remove all that i"! systematic, and to redued 
each myth to its primitive uns} sttunatic form. Much 
that is unessi'iitial has to bo cut away altogether, 
and, after the rust is removed, we have to determine 
first of all, as witli ancient coins, tin? locality, and, it 
•possible, the age, of each myth, by the character of 
its workmanship ; and as we arrange ancient medals 
into gold, silver, and copper coins, we have to dis- 
tinguish most carefully between tiie legends of gods, 
heroes, rnd men. If, then, we succeed in decipher- 
ing the ancient names and legends of Greek or 
any other mythology, %ve learn that the past which 
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stands before our ej^es in Greek mythology has had 
its present. The legend of Endymion was present at 
the time when the people of Elis understood the old 
saying of the moon (or Selene) rising under the cover 
of Night (or in the Latmian cave), to see and admire, 
in silent love, the beauty of the setting Sun, the 
sleeper Endymion, ilie son of Zeus, who liad grant'll 
to him the double boon of eternal sleep and cverlasL- 
ing youth. And who cantlie fifty daughters of Selene* 
and Endymion be, if not tlio fifty moojis of the Olym- 
pian cycle? (Prcllor, i. p. 3(34). 

Endymion is not the Sun in the divine cliiii acter ol 
Phoibos Apollon, but a conception of tlie Sun in his 
daily (course, ’ as rising early from the womb of Dawn, 
and, alter a short and brilliant career, setting in the 
evening, never to return again to this mortal life. 
Similar conceptions occur in most injlhologies. In 
Betshuaiia, an African ditulcct, the sun sets ’ is ex- 
pressed by ‘ the sun dies/ ^ In Aryan mythology the 
Sun viewed in tliis light is sometimes represented as 
^dirine, yet not immortal; sometimes as living, but 
sleeping; sometimes as a mortal beloved by a god- 
dess, yet tainted by the fate of humanity. Thus, 

I Titlionos, a name that has been identified with the 
Sanskrit didhy^na/^,^ brilliant, expressed originally 
tlie idea of the Sun in his daily or yearly character. 
He also, like Endymion, does not enjoy the full 
immortality of Zeus and Apollon, Endymion retains 
his youth, but is doomed to sleep. Titlionos is made 
immortal, but as Eos forgot to ask for his eternal 


* Nfos viJ’^pVf Aristot. Meteor, ii. 2, 2. 

® See Pott, Kn bn’s vol. ii. p. 109. 

® See Sonne, ‘ On Charis,’ in Kuhn’s Zeitsekrift. vol. x. p. 178. 
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youth, he pines away as a decrepit old man, in the 
arms of his ever youthful wife, who loved him when 
he was young and is kind to him in his old age. 
Other traditions, careless about contradictions, or 
ready to solve tlieTu sometimes by the most atrocious 
expedients, call Tithonos the son of Eos and Ke- 
phalos, as Endyniion was the son of Protogeneia, the 
Dawn ; and this very freedom in handling a myth 
seems to show that, at first, a Greek knew what it 
meant if Eos was said to leave every morning the bed 
of Tithonos. As long as this expression was under- 
stood, I should say that the myth was present; it 
was past when Tithonos had been changed into a son 
of Laomedun, a brother of Priamos, a prince of Troy. 
Then the saying, that Eos left his bed in the morn- 
ing, became mythical, and had none but a conven- 
tional or traditional meaning. Then, as Tithonos 
was a prince of Troy, his son, the Ethiopian Mem- 
noii, had to take part in the Trojan war. And yet 
how strange! — even then the old myth seems to float 
through the dim memory of the poet 1 — for when Eos 
weeps for her son, the beautiful Memnon, her tears 
are called ‘ morning-dew ’ — so that the past may be 
said to have been still lialf- present. 

As we have mentioned Keplialosas the beloved of 
Eos, and the father of Tithonos, we may add that 
Iveplialos also, like Tithonos and Endymion, was one 
of the many names of tlie Sun. Kephalos, however, 
was the rising Sun — the head of light — an expres- 
sion frequently used of the sun in different mytho- 
logies. In the Veda, where the sun is addressed as 
a horse, the head of the horse is an expression mean- 
ing the rising sun. Thus the poet says, Rv. L 
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1685 6 , ^ I have known through my mind thy self 
when it was still far — ^thee, the bird flying up from 
below the sky ; I saw a head with wings, toiling on 
smooth and dustless paths/ The Teutonic nations 
speak of the sun as the eye of Wuotan, as Hesiod 
speaks of — 

TruvTa ISwt’ AlOi ofduXftvg Kai irurra voi'jffdi:' 

and they also call the son the face of their god/ 
In the Yeda, again, the sun is called (L 115, 1) ‘ the 
face of the gods,’ or Hhe face of Aditi’ (I. 113, 19) ; 
and it is said that the winds obscure the eye of the 
sun by showers of rain (V. 59, 5). 

A similar idea led the Greeks to form the name of 
Kephalos; and if Kophalos is called the son of H'erse 
— the Dew — this patronymic meant the same in 
mythological language that we should exi)ress by the 
sun rising over dewy fields. What is told of Ke- 
phalos is, that he was the husband of Prokris, that 
he loved her, and that Iney vowed to be faithful to 
one another. But Eos also loves Kephalos ; she tells 
her love, and Kephalos, true to Prokris, does not 
accept it. Eos, who knows her rival, replies that 
he might remain faithful to Prokris till Prokris had 
broken her vow. Kephalos accepts the challenge, 
approaches his wife disguised as a stranger, and 
gains her love. Prokris, discovering her shame, flies 
to Kreta. Here Diana gives her a dog and a spear 
that never miss their aim, and Prokris returns to 
Kephalos disguised as a huntsman. While hunting 
with Kephalos, she is asked by him to give him the 


» Grimm, Denfmhc Mythologies p. 666. 
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dog and the spear. She promises to do so only in 
return for his love, and when he has assented,' she 
discloses herself, and is again accepted by Kephalos. 
Yet Prokris fears the charms of Eos ; and while 
jealousl}" watchiag her husband, she is killed by him 
unintentionally, by the spear that never misses its aim. 

Before we can explain this niyth, which, however, 
is told with many variations by Greek and Latin 
])uets, we must dissect it, and reduce it to its con- 
stituent elements. 

The first is ^ Kephalos loves Prokris.’ Prokris 
we must explain by a reference to Sanskrit, where 
prush and prish mean to sprinkle, and are used 
chiefly with reference to raimdrops. For instance, 

IhS, 8: * The lightnings laugh down upon the 
eindh, when the winds shower forth the rain.’ 

The same root in the Teutonic languages has 
taken the sense of ^ frost;’ and Bopp identifies 
prush 'with 0. H. Gf. frns, fmjore. In Greek we 
must refer to the same root Trpwf, irpodKos, a dew- 
drop, and also Prokris, the dew.* Thus, the wife of 

* 1 st:c no roasmi to modity this etymology of FroJiHs. Prish 
in Sanskrit mo:ins to .sprinkle, nndprishita oeeura in the sense of 
shower, in v i dy u t-stanay i t nu-])r«H]n ic;sh u, ‘during lightning, 
thnndt'r, and rain,' Gol/h. ‘.I, 11, 15, whoo* Professor lioih ingeniously, 
hut without necessity, suspects the (original reading to have been 
pr ushita, P^'/shal, fom. pr/shatl, meaiussfuinkled, and is applied 
to a speckled deer, a sjieckled cow a speckiud liorse. Pr? shata, too, 
has the same meaning, but likewise used in the sense of drops. 
Prush, a cognate root, means in Sanskrit to sprinkle, and from it 
we have prush va, the rainy staison, and prush vd, a drop, but 
more particularly a frozen drop, or frost. Jsow, it is perfectly true 
that the hnal .sh of pr/sh or prusli is not regularly represented in 
Greek by a guttuial consonant. Hut wo find that in Sanskrit itself 
the lingual sh of this root varies with the palatal s, for instance in 
pri,9*ni, speckled; and Professor Curtins has rightly traced the 
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Kephalos is only a repetition of Herse^ her mother 
Herse, (low/ being derived from Sanskrit vri^?h, to 
sprinkle ; ProJcris, dew, from a Sanskrit root prush, 
having the same sense. The first part of our myth, 
therefore, means simply, ‘The Sun kisses the IVIoniing 
Dew.’ 

The second saying is " Eos loves Kephalos.’ Tliis 
requires no explanation ; it is the old story, repeated 
a hundred times in Aryan mythology, ‘ The Dawn 
loves the Sun.' 

The third saying was, ‘ Prokris is faithless ; yet 
her new lover, though in a different guise, is still 
the same Kephalos.’ This we may interpret as a 
poetical expression for the rays of the sun being 
reflected in various colours from the dewdrops — so 
that Prokris may be said to be kissed by many 
lovers : yet they are all the same Kephalos, dis- 
guised, bat at last recognised. 

The last saying was, ‘ Prokris is killed by Kepha- 
los,’ the dew is absorbed by tlie sun. Prokris 
dies for her love to Kephalos, and he must kill her 

Greek Treptc-ySs, spotted, back to the same root as the Sanskrit 
p7’is-ni, and has clearly established for Trp6^ and irpoKds, the original 
meaning of a speckled deer. From the same root, therefore, not 
only TTpu^, a dewdrop, but irpoK-pls also may be derived, in the 
sense of dew or hoar-frost, the derivative syllable being the same as 
in vefi-pis, or 'Id-pis, gen. ws or tSos. 

> This derivation of tpav, dew, from the Sanskrit root V 7 ’fsh has 
been questioned, because Sanskrit v is generally represented in 
Greek by the digammji, or the Kjdrltus ednu. I Jut in Greek we 
find both ^p<rr) and tparj, a change of frequent occurrence, though 
difficult to explain. In the same manner the Greek has Ka-rwp and 
fcrTcop, f rom the root vid, iaria, from a root vas; and the Attic 
peculiarity of aspirating unaspirated initial vowels was well known 
even to ancient grammarians (Curtins, p. Cl 7). Forms 

like i^pffr) and Septra clearly prove the former presence of a digamma 
(Curtius, ibid, p. 50fG. 
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because lie loves her. It is the gradual and inevitable 
absorption of the dew by the glowing rays of the sun 
which is expressed, with so much truth, by the un- 
erring shaft of Kephalos thrown unintentionally at 
Prokris hidden iv the thicket of the forest.* 

We have only to put these four sayings together, 
and every poet will at once tell us the story of the 
love and jealousy of Kephalos, Prokris, and Eos. If 
anything was wanted to confirm the solar nature of 
Keplialos, we might point out how the first meeting 
of Kephalos and Prokris takes place on Mount Hy- 
inettos, and how Kephalos throws himself after- 
wards, in despair, into the sea, from the Leukadian 
mountains. Now, the whole myth belongs to Attika, 
and here the sun would rise, during the greater part 
. of the year, over Mcunt Hymettos like a brilliant 
head. A straight line from this, the most eastern 
point, to the most western headland of Greece, 
carries us to the Leukadian promontory — and here 
Kephalos might well be said to have drowned his 
sorrows in the waves of the ocean. 

Another magnificent sunset looms in the mytl/ 
of the death of Herakles. Ills twofold character 
as a god and as a hero is acknowledged even by 
Herodotos ; and some of his epithets are sufficient 
to indicate his solar character, though, perhaps, no 
name has been made the vehicle of so many mytho- 
logical and liistorical, physical and moral stories, as 
that of Herakles. Names which he shares with 
Apollo and Zeus are Aa(l>vrf<f>6pos^ *PiXs^ifcaico^^ 

*ISaioy, 'OXv/xmoSj HayysvirGip, 

‘ I^a mgiada 

Pugna col sole.— Dante, Purgatono, i, 121. . 
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Now, in his last journey, Herakles also, like 
Kephalos, proceeds from east to west. He is per- 
forming his sacrifice to Zeus, on the Henmon pro- 
montory of Euboea, when D^ianeira (dasya-nari= 
d4sa-patni) sends him the fatal garment. He then 
throws Lichas into the sea, who is transformed into 
the Lichadian islands. From thence Herakles crosses 
over to Trachys, and then to Mount (Eta, where his 
pile is raised, and the hero is burnt, rising through 
the clouds to the seat of the immortal gods — himself 
henceforth immortal and wedded to Hebe, the god- 
dess of youth. The coat which Deianeira sends to 
the solar hero is an expression frequently used in 
other mythologies ; ^ it is the coat which in the Yeda, 
‘ the mothers weave for their bright son ’ — ^the clouds 
which rise from the waters and surround the sup 
like a dark raiment. Herakles tries to tear it off j 
his fierce splendour breaks through the thickening 
gloom, but fiery mists embrace him, and are mingled 
with the pa,rting r^iys of the sun, and the dying 
hero is seen through the scattered clouds of the sky,; 
tearing his own body to pieces, till at last his brigh,t 
form is consumed in the general conflagration, hi^ 
last-beloved being lole — ^perhaps the violet-coloured 
evening clouds — a word which, as it reminds us alsci 
of 16 9, poison (though the i is long), may perhaps 
have originated the myth of a poisoned garment. * 
In these legends the Greek language supplies 
almost all that is necessary in order to render these 
strange stories intelligible and rational, though the 

* * Le Bhagavat-Pnri7?.a (VIII. 20, 24; appelle le crSpnscnle “ le 
vfitement du dieu aux grands pas ; ” ’ cf, Senart, Journal Anatique^ 
1873, p. 295. 

VOL. IV, 
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later Greeks — I mean Homer and Hesiod — cer- 
tainly in most cases no suspicion of the original 
import of their own traditions. But as there are 
Greek words which find no explanation in Greek, 
and which, without a reference to Sanskrit and the 
other cognate dialects, would have for ever remained 
to the philologist mere sounds with a conventional 
meaning, there are also names of gods and heroes 
inexplicable from a Greek point of view, and which 
can net he made to disclose their primitive character, 
unless confronted with contemporary witnesses from 
India, Persia, Italy, or Germany. Another myth of 
the (lawn will best €‘xplain this : — 

Allan in Sanskrit is a name of the day, and is 
said to stand for dahan, like asm, tear, for dasru, 
Greek hiKpv, Whether we have to admit an actual 
loss of this initial d, or whether the d is to be con- 
sidered rather as a secondary letter, by which the 
root ah was individualised to dah, is a question 
which does not coneinm us at present. In Sanskrit 
we have the root dah, which means to burn, and 
from which a name of the day might have been * 
Ibrmed in the same manner as cl yu, day, is formed 
from dyu, to be brilliant. Nor does it concern us 
here vvliother the Gothic dco/c, nom. dag-s^ day, is 
the same word cu* not. According to Grimm^s law, 
dah a in Sanskrit sliould in Gothic appear as taga, 
and not as daga, Hc>wever, there are several roots 
in which the aspiration afi'ects either the first or 
the last letter or both. This would give us dliah as 
a secondary type of dah, and thus remove the appa- 
rent irregularity of the Gothic daga} Bopp seems 

‘ This change of aspiration has been fully illustraleil and well 
explained by Grassmann, in Kuhn’s Zeitsehn/t, vol. xii. p. 110. 
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inclined to consider daga and dalia identical in 
origin. Certain it is that the same root from which 
the Teutonic words for day are formed has also 
given rise to the name for dawn. In Gorman we 
say, der Morgen tagt ; and in Old English day was 
dawe; while to dawn was in Anglo-Saxon dagunK 
Now, in the Veda one of the nainez of the dawn jS 
Ahan^. It occurs only once, E.v. I, 123, t : — 

Gnham griham Ahana yati kkhJm 
Dive dive adlii nama. dadhana 
Sisasanti Dyotan^L ^a^rvat ^ agat 
A'gram agram it bha^ate vasunam. 

‘ AhanSi (the dawn) comes near to every house — she 
who makes every day to he known. 

‘ Dyotan^ (the dawn), the active maiden, comes 
hack for ( vermore — she enjoys always the first of all 
goods.’ 

We have already seen the Dawn in various rela- 
tions to the Sun, Init not yet as the beloved of 
the Sun, flying before her lover, and destroyed by 
his embrace. This, however, was a very familiar 
tixpression in the old mythological language of the 
Aryans. The Dawn has died in the arms of the Sun, 
or the Dawn is flying before the Sun, or the Sun 
has shattered the car of the Dawn, were expres- 
sions meaning simply, the sun has risen, the dawn 
is gone. Thus we read in the Ev. IV. 30, in a 
hymn celebrating the achievements of Indra, the 
chief solar deity of the Veda : — 

‘ And this strong and manly deed also thou 
hast performed, O Indra, that thou struckest the 
n 2 
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daughter of Dyaus (the Dawn), a woman difficult to 
vanquish. 

^Yea, even the daughter of Dyaus, the magnified, 
the Dawn, thou, 0 Indra, a great hero, hast ground 
to pieces. 

‘ The Dawn rushed off from her crushed car, fear- 
ing that Indra, the bull, might strike her. 

This her car lay there well ground to pieces ; she 
went far away.’ 

In this case, Indra behaves rather unceremoniously 
to the daughter of the sky ; but in other places she 
is loved by all the bright gods of heaven, not ex- 
cluding her own father. The Sun, it is said, Ev. I. 
115, 2, follows her from behind, as a man follows a 
woman. ‘ She, the Da.vn, whose cart is drawn by 
wliite horses, is carried away in triumph by the two 
A.svins,’ as the Leukippides are carried off by the 
Dioskuroi. 

If now we translate, or rather transliterate, Da- 
hanS; into Greek, Daphne stands before us, and her 
whole history is intelligible. Daphne is young 
and beautiful — Apollo loves her — she flies before 
liim, and dies as he embraces her with his brilliant 
rays. Or, as another poet of the Veda (X. 189) 
expresses it, ‘ The Dawn comes near to him — she 
expires as soon as he begins to breathe — the mighty 
one irradiates the sky^’ Anyone who has eyes to 
sea and a heart to feel with nature, like the poets of 
old, may still see Daphne and Apollo — the dawn 
rushing and trembling through the sky, and fading 
away at the sudden approach of tlie bright sun. Thus 
even in so modem a poet as Swift, the old poetry of 
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nature breaks through when, in his address to Lord 
Harley on his marria ge, he writes : 

So the bright Empress of the Morn 
Chose for her spouse a mortal born : 

The Goddess made advances first, 

Else what aspiring hero dm st? 

Though like a maiden of fift^'en 
She bliislies when by mortals seen . 

Still blushes, and with haste retires 
When Sol pursues her with his fires. 

The metamorphosis of Daphne into a laurel-tree 
is a continuation of the myth of peculiarly Greek 
growth. Daphne, in Greek, meant no loiiger the 
dawn, but it had become the name of the laurel. ‘ 
IJeijce the tree Daphne was considered sacred to the 
lover of Daphne, the dawn, and Daphne herself was 
fabled to have been changed into a tree when pray- 
ing to her juother to protect her from the violence of 
Apollo. 

Without the help of the Veda the name of 
Daphne and the legend attached to her would have 
remained unintelligible, for the later Sanskrit sup- 
plies no key to this name. This shows the value of 

’ I^rofessor Curtius admits my explanation of the myth of Daphne 
as the dawn, but he says, ‘ If we could but see why the dawn is 
changed into a laurel 1 * I have explained before the influence of 
homonymy in the growth of early myths, and this is only another 
instance of this influence. The dawn was called Sd<pyr}, the burning ; 
so was the laurel, as wood that bums easily. Afterwards the two, 
as usual, were supposed to be one, or to have some connection with 
each other, for how, the people would say, could they have the same 
name ? See Eiym. M. p. 250, 20, * etjKavffrov l^Kov ; Hesych. 

lavxfJidv* tvKawrrov \lKoy 5d<py7js (1- ti^Kaverrov ^iJXov, ^d^vT]Vt Ahrens, 
Jiial. Grac. ii. 632). Legerlotz, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, vol. vii. p. 292. 
Science of Language^ Second Series, p. 621. 
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the Veda for the purpose of comparative mythology— 
a science which, without the Veda, would have re- 
mained mere guess-work, without fixed principles 
and without a safe basis J 

In order to show in how many different ways the 
same idea may be expressed mythologically, I have 
confined myself to the names of the dawn. The 
dawn is really one of the richest sources of Aryan 
mythology ; and another class of legends, embodying 
the strife between winter and summer, the return of 
spring, the revival of nature, is in most languages 
but a reflection and amplification of the more ancient 
stories telling of ihe strife between night and day, 
the return of the morn, the revival of the whole 
world. The stories, again, of solar heroes fighting 
through a thunderstorm against the powers of dark- 
ness, are borrowed from the same source; and the 
cows so frequently alluded to in the Veda, as. 
carried off by Vritra and brought back by Indra, 
are in reality the same bright cows which the Dawn; 
drives o\^i overy morning to their pasture-ground; 
sometimes the clouds which from their heavy udders 
send down refreshing and fertilising rain or dew 
upon the parched earth ; sometimes the bright days 
tliemselves that seem to step out one by one from 
ihe dark stable of the night, and to be carried off 
from their wide pasture by the dark powers of the 
West. There is no sight in nature more elevating 
than the dawn even to us, whom philosophy would 
wish to teach that nil admirari is the highest wis- 

* For anotlier development of the same word Ahanfi, leading 
ultimately to the myth of Athene, see Science of Language, vol. ii. 
p. 621. 
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dom. Yet in ancient times the power of admiring 
was the greatest blessing bestowed on mankind ; aiid 
when could man have admired more intensely, when 
could his heart have been more gladdened and over- 
powered with joy, than at the approach of 

the Lord of light, 

Of life, of love, and gladness ! 

The darkness of night fills the human heart with 
despondency and awe, and a feeling of fear and 
anguish sets every nerve trembling. There is man 
like a forlorn ^hild fixing his eye with breathless 
anxiety upon the East, the womb of day, where the 
light of the world has fiamed up so many times 
before. As the father waits the birth of his child, so 
the poet watches the dark heaving night who is to 
bring forth her bright son, the sun of the day. The 
doors of heaven seem slowly to open, and what are ^ 
called the bright flocks of the Dawn step out of 
the dark stable, returning to their wonted pastures. 
Who has not seen the gradual advance of this 
radiant procession — the heaven like a distant sea 
tossing its golden waves — when the first rays shoot 
forth like brilliant horses racing round the whole 
course of the horizon — when the clouds begin to 
colour up, each shedding her own radiance over her 
more distant sisters ! Not only the East, but the 
West, and the South, and the North, the whole 
temple of heaven is illuminated, and the pious wor- 
shipper lights in response his own small light on 
the altar of his hearth, and stammers words which 
express but faintly the joy that is in nature and in 
his own throbbing heart : — 
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^ Rise! Our life, our spirit has come back ! the 
darkness is gone, the light approaches 1 ’ 

If the people of antiquity called these eternal 
lights of heaven their gods, their bright ones (dev a), 
the dawn was the first-born among all the gods — 
Protogeneia — dearest to man, and always young and 
fresh. But if not raised to an immortal state, if only 
admired as a kind being, awakening every morning 
the children of man, her life would seem to be short. 
She soon fades away, and dies when the fountain- 
head of light rises in naked splendour, and sends his 
first swift glance through the vault of heaven. We 
cannot realise that sentiment with which the eye of 
antiquity dwelt on these sights of nature. To us all 
is law, order, necessity. We calculate the refractory 
power of the atmos]>here, we measure the possible 
length of the da wn in every climate, and the rising of 
the sun is to us no greater surprise than the birth of 
a child. But .if we could believe again that there 
was in the sun a being like our own, that in the 
dawn there was a soul open to human sympathy — 
if we could bring ourselves to look for a moment 
upon these powers as personal, free, and adorable, 
how different would be our feelings at the blush of day ! 
That Titanic assurance with which we say, the sun 
must rise, was unknown to the early worshippers of 
nature, or if they also began to feel the regularity 
with which the sun and the other stars perform their 
daily labour, they still thought of free beings kept in 
temporary servitude, chained for a time, and bound 
to obey a higher will, but sure to rise, like Herakles, 
to a higher glory at the end of their labours. It 
seems to us childish when we read in the Veda such 
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^Expressions as, ^ Will the Sun rise P * Will our old 
» friend, the Dawn, come back again?' ^Will th^ 
powers of darkness be conquered by the God of 
light ? ' And when the Sun rose, they wondered 
"how, but just born, he was so mighty, and strangled, 
as it were in his cradle, the serpents of the night. 
They asked how he could walk along the sky ? why 
'‘there was no dust on his road ? why he did not fall 
backward ? * But at last they greeted him like the 
poet of our own time — 

Hail, orient Conqueror of gloomy Night ! 

and the human eye felt that it could not bear the 
brilliant majesty of Him whom they call ^the Life, 
the Breath, the brilliant Lord and Father.' 

Thus sunrise was the revelation of nature, awaken- 
ing in the human mind that feeling of dependence, 

’ of helplessness, of hope, of joy and faith in liighei 
[powers, which is the source of all wisdom, the spring 
of all religion. But if sunrise inspired the first 
prayers, called forth the first sacrificial flames, sunset 
was the other time when, again, the heart of man 
would tremble, and his mind be filled with awful 
thoughts. The shadows of night approach, the irre- 
sistible power of sleep grasps man in the midst of 
his pleasures, his friends depart, and in his loneliness 
his thoughts turn again to higher powers. When 
the day departs, the poet bewails the untimely death 
of his bright friend — nay, he sees in his short career 
the likeness of his own life. Perhaps, when he has 
fallen asleep, his sun may never rise again, and thus 
the place to which the setting sun withdraws in the 

* Cf, Le My stir e des Bardm^ par Henri Martin, 1869, p. 38. 
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far West rises before his mind as the abode where 
he himself would go after death, where ^ his fathers 
went before him,’ and where all the wise and the 
pious rejoice in a ‘ new life with Yama and Varuna.’ 
Or he might look upon tlie sun, not as a short-lived 
hero, but as young, unchanging, and always the 
name, while generations after generations of mortal 
men were passing away : and hence, by the mere 
fnce of contrast, the first intimation of beings which 
do not wither and decay — of immortals, of immor- 
tality ! Then the poet would implore the immortal 
sun to come again, to vouchsafe to the sleeper a new 
morning. The god of day would become the god of 
time, of life and death. Again, the evening twilight, 
the sister of the dawn, repeating, though with a 
more sombre light, the wonders of the morning, how 
many feelings must it have roused in the musing 
poet — how many poems must it have elicited in the 
Jiving language of ancient times ! Was it the dawn 
t hat came again to give a last embrace to him who 
had parted tfoni her in the morning? Was she^ 
the immortal, the always returning goddess, and he 
the mortal, the daily dying sun ? Or was she the 
mortal, bidding a last farewell to her immortal lover, 
burnt, as it were, on the same pile which would con- 
sume her, while he would rise to the seat of the gods? 

Let us express these simple scenes in ancient lan- 
guage, and we shall find ourselves surrounded on 
every side by mythology full of contradictions and 
incongruities, the same being represented as mortal 
or immortal, as man or woman, as the poetical eye 
of man shifts its point of view and gives its own 
colour to the mysterious play of nature. 
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One of the myths of the Veda which expresses 
this correlation of the Dawn and the Sun, this love 
between the immortal and the mortal, and the iden- 
tity of the Morning Dawn and the Evening Twilight, 
is the story of Urvasi and Pururavas. The two names 
Urvasi and Pururavas are to the Hindu mere proper 
names, and even in the Veda their original meaning 
has almost entirely faded away. There is a dialogue 
in the Eig-Veda between Urvasi and Pururavas, where 
both appear personified in the same manner as in 
the play of K^lidd.sa. The first j)oint, therefore, 
which we have to prove is that Urvasi was originally 
an appellation, and meant dawn. 

The etymology of TJrvagx is difficult. It cannot 
be derived from urva by means of the suffix sa,^ 
because there is no such word as urva, and because 
derivatives in sa, like romasa, ynvasa, etc., have 
the accent on the last syllable.^ ^ I therefore accept 
the common Indian explanation by which this name 
is derived from uru, wide {evpv), and a root as, to 
^pervade, and thus compare uru-asi with another 
frequent epithet of the Dawn, uru/ci, the feminine 
of uru-afc, far-going. It was certainly one of the 
most striking features, and one by which the Dawn 
was distinguished from all the other dwellers in the 
heavens, that she occupies the wide expanse of the 
sky, and that her horses run, as it were, with the 
swiftness of thought round the whole horizon. 
Hence we find that names beginning with uru in 


* rrimni, V. 2, 100. 

2 Other explanations of Urva«i may be seen in Professor Roth’s 
edition of the Nirukta, and in the Sanskrit Dictionary published by 
him and Professor Boehtlingk. 
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Sanskrit, and with eupv in Greek, are almost invari- 
ably old mythological names of the Dawn or the 
Twilight. The Earth also, it is true, claims this 
epithet, but in different combinations from those 
which apply to the bright goddess. Names of the 
Dawn are Eurypliaessa, the mother of Helios ; Eury- 
kyde or Eurypyle, the daughter of Endymion ; Eur}- 
mede the wife of Glaukos ; Eurynome, the mother 
of the Chu rites; and Eurydike, the wife of Orpheus, 
whose character as an ancient god will be discussed • 
hereafter. In the Veda the name of Ushas or Eos 
is hardly ever mentioned without some allusion to 
her far and wide spreading splendour; such as urviyd 
vibhilti, she shines wide ; urviyd viZ:akshe, looking 
far and wide; variyasi, the widest,’ whereas the 
light of the Sun is not represented as wide- stretching, 
but rather as far-durting. 

But there are c»ther indications besides the mere 
name of Urvasi, which lead us to suppose that she 
was originally the goddess of the dawn. Vasie^^i^a,! 
though best known as the name of one of the chief 
poets of the Veda, is the superlative of v as u, bright;? 
and i\s such also a name of the Sun. Thus it hap- ; 

* The name which approaches nearest to Urvajjl in Greek might 
seem to he because tho palatal s is occasionally, though ir- 

ixignlarly, represented by a Greek ir, as ckwa^twiros. The only diffi- 
culty is tho long Q) in Greek ; otherwise Europe, carried away by the 
white bull (vrishan, man, bull, stallion, in the Veda a frequent 
appellation oi the sun, and sv^ta, wffiite, applied to the same deity) ; 
carried away on his back (the sun beuig frequently represented as 
behind or below the dawn, see p. 100, and the myth of Enry- 

dike on p. 275) ; again carried to a distant cave (the gloaming of the 
evening) ; and mother of Apollo, the god of daylight, or of Minos 
(Manu, a morUil Zeus)- all this would well agree with the goddess 
of the dawn. 
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pens that expressions which apply properly to the 
sun only were transferred to the ancient poet. H (0 
is called the son of Mitra and Yarnt?-a , night and day, 
an expression which has a meaning only with regard 
to Vasish^/ia, the sun ; and as the sun is frequently 
called the offspring of the dawn, Yasish<//a, the poet, 
is said to owe his birth to Urvasi (Rv. YII. 33, 11). 
The peculiarity of his birth reminds us strongly of 
the birth of Aphrodite, as told by Hesiod. 

Again, we find that in the few passages where the 
name of TJrvasi occurs in the Eig-Yeda, the same 
attributes and actions are ascribed to her which 
usually belong to Tishas, the Dawn. 

It is frequently said of Ushas that she prolongs 
the life of man, and the same is said of TJrvasi 
(Y. 41, 19 ; X. 05, 10). In one passage (Ev. lY. 2, IS) 
Urvasi is even used in the plural, like ushasas, in the 
sense of many dawns or days increasing the life of man, 
which shows that the appellative power of the word 
was not yet quite forgotten. Again, she is called anta- 
,rikshaprS., filling the air, a usual epithet of the 
sun, bri^haddivi, with mighty splendour, all indi-. 
eating the bright presence of the dawn. However, 
the best proof that Urvasi was the dawn is thei 
legend told of her and of her love for Purhravas, a| 
story that is true only of the Sun and the Dawn. 
That Pururavas is an appropriate name of a solar 
hero requires hardly any proof.jj Pururavas meant 
the same as iroXvhsvKrjs, endowed with much light ; 
for though rava is generally used of sound, yet the 
root ru, which means originally to cry, is also applied 
to colour' in the sense of a loud or crying colour, Le, 

* Thus it is said, Rv. VI. 3, 6, the fire cries with light, so/kiab^ 
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red (c/. ruher, rufusy Lith. rauda, O.H.G. rot^ rudhira, 
ipvdfjos; also Sanskrit ravi, sun). Besides, Puru- 
ravas calls himself Vasish^Aa, which, as we know, 
is a name of the Sun; and if he is called Aic^a, the 
son of I (/A, the sari'e name is elsewhere (Bv. III. 29, 
3) given to Agni, the fire. 

Now, the story in its most ancient form is found 
in the Brdhmaaa of the Ya^ur-Veda. There we 
read : — 

^ Urvasi, a kind of fairy, I'ell in love with Puru- 
ravas, the son of T(/a, and when she met him, she 
said ; “ Embrace me three times a day, but never 
against niy will, and let me never see you without 
your royal garments, for this is the manner of 
women.’’ In this manner she lived with him a long 
time, and she was with child. Then her former 
friends, the Gandharvas, said; ‘‘ThisUrva^i has now 
dwelt a long time among mortals ; let us see that 
she come back.” Now, there was a ewe, with two 
lambs, tied to the couch of IJrva.sl and Pururavas, 
and the Gandharvas stole one ot them. Urvasi said 
“ They take away my dnrling, as if I lived in a land 
where there is no hero and no man.” They stole 
the second, and she upbraided her husband again. 
Then Pururavas looked and said: How can that be 
a land without heroes or men where I am ? ” And 

rdraplti; tbe two Spartan Charites ar«‘ callod KATjrd (K\r}rd, 
inolufa) and *a€yM, i.e. Olara. cleur-sliining (see Puusanias, iii. 18, 
7, and Sonne, in Kuhn's Zntschriftf vol. x, p. S63). In the Veda 
the rising sun is said to cry like a new-born child (Uv. IX. 74, 1). 
Professor Kuhn himsolf has evidently misunderstood my argument. 
I do not derive ravas from rap, but I only quote rap as illustrate 
ing the close connection between loudness of sound and brightness 
of light. See also Justi, Onrnt und Occident, vo^^ ii. p. 69. 
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naked, he sprang tip ; he thought it too long to put 
on his dress. Then the Gandharvas sent a flash of 
lightning, and Urvasi saw her husband naked as by 
daylight. Then she vanished ; “ I come back,’’ she 
said — and went. Then he bewailed his vanished 
love in bitter grief; and went near Kurukshetra. 
There is a lake there, called Anyata/?plaksha, full of 
lotus flowers, and Avhile the king walked along its 
border, the fairies were playing there in the water, 
in the shape of birds. And Urvasi discovered him, 
and said: — 

^ That is the man with whom I dwelt so long.” 
Then her friends said : Let us aj)pear to him.” 
She agreed, and they ai^peared before him. Then 
the king recognised her and said : — 

^ Lo! my wife! stay, thou cruel in mind I let ns 
now exchange some words ! Our secrets, if they are 
not told now, will not bring us luck on any later day.” 

‘ She replied : ‘‘ What >hall I do with, thy speech? 
r am gone like the first of the dawns. Pururavas, 
go home again I I am hard to be caught, like the 
wind.” 

‘ He said, in despair : Then may thy former 
friend now fall down, never to rise again ; may he 
go far, far away ! May he lie down on the threshold 
of death, and maj^ rabid wolves there devour him ! ” 

^ She replied ; “ Pururavas, do not die ! do not fall 
down ! let not evil wolves devour thee ! there is no 
friendship with women: their hearts are the hearts 
of wolves. When I walked among mortals under a 
different form — when I dwelt with thee, four nights 
of the autumn, I ate once a-day a small piece of 
butter — and even now I feel pleasure from it.” 
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^ Tlias, at last, her heart melted, and she said : 

Come to me the last night of the year, and thou 
shalt be with me for one night, and a son will be 
born to thee.” He went the last night of the year 
to the golden seats, and while he was alone, he was 
told to go up, and then they sent Urvasi to him. 
Then she said : ‘‘ The Gandliarvas will to-morrow 
grant thee a wish ; choose ! ” He said : “ Choose 
thou for me.” She replied : “ Say to them, let me 
be one of you.” Early the next morn, the Gand- 
harvas gave him his choice ; bat when he said “let 
me be one of yon,” tliey said : “ Tliat kind of sacred 
fire is not yet known among men by which lie could 
perform a sacrifice and become one of ourselves.” 
They then initiated Pnrilravas in the mysteries of a, 
certain sacrifice, and when he had performed it, he 
became himself one of the Gandharvas.’ 

This is the simple story, told in the BrS^hmana, 
and it is told there in order to show the importance 
of a peculiar rite, the rite of kindling the fire by 
friction, A\dnch is represented as the one by which 
Purnravas obtained iininortalityd The verses quoted 
in the story are taken from the Pig-Veda, where we 
find, in the last book, togetlier with many strange 
relics of popular poetrj^ a dialogue between the 
two celestial lovers. It consists of seventeen verses, 
while the author of the Bifilinniaa knew only fifteen. 
In one of the verses which he quotes, TJrva.<?i says, 

’ A most, interesting and ingenions explanation of this ceremony 
is given by Professor Knhn, in his Essay, I>ie Herahhunft des Feuers, 
p. 79. The application of that ceremony to the old myth of TJrvajfi 
and PurAravas belongs clearly to a later age : it is an after-thought 
that could only arise with people who wished to find a symbolical 
significance in every act of their traditional ritual. 
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‘ I am gone for ever, like the first of the dawns,' 
which shows a strange glimmering of the old myth 
in the mind of the poet, and reminds us cf the tears 
which the mother of Memiion shed over the corpse 
of her son, and which even by later poets are called 
morning dew. Again, in the fourth verse, XJrva^?! 
♦addressing herself, says : " This person (that is to say, 
I), when she was wedded to him, O I)awn ! she went 
to his house, and was embraced by him day and 
night.’ Again, she tells Pururavas that he was 
created by the gods in order to slay the powers of 
darkness (dasynhaty^ya), a task invariably as- 
cribed to Indra and other solar beings. Even the 
names of the companions of Prvasi point to the 
dawn, and Pururavas says : — 

‘ When I, the mortal, threw my arms around 
those flighty immortals, they trembled away from 
me like a trembling doe, like horses that kick against 
the cart.’ 

No goddess is so frequently called the friend of 
man as the Dawn. ‘ She goes to every house ’ 
\l. 123, 4) ; ‘ she thinks of the dwelling of man ’ 
(I. 123, 1) ; ^she does not despise the small or the 
great’ (I. 124, 6); ^she brings wealth’ (L 48, 1); 

‘ she is, always the same, immortal, divine ’ (1. 124, 4 ; 
I. 123, 8); ^she does not grow old’ (1. 113, 15); 
‘she is the young goddess, but she makes man 
grow old’ (1. 92, 11). Thus Purflravas called 
Urvafei ‘ the immortal among the mortals ; ’ and, 
in his last verse, ho addressed his beloved in the 
following words: — 

* I, the brightest Sun, I hold Urvni>i, her who fills 
the air (with light), who spreads out the sky. May the 

VOL. IV. I 
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blessing of thy kind deed be upon thee ! Come back, 
the heart burns me.’ 

Then the poet says : — 

‘ Thus the gods spake to thee, 0 son of Idd : in 
order that thou, bound to death, mayest grow to be 
this (iramort»al), thy race should worship the gods 
with oblations ! Then thou also wilt rejoice in 
heaven.’ 

We must certainly admit, that even in the Yeda, 
the poets were as ignorant of ihe original meaning 
of XJrvawi and Pururavas as Homer was of Tithonos, 
if not of Eos. To them they were heroes, indefinite 
beings — men, yet not men ; gods, yet not gods. But 
to us, though placed at a much greater distance, they 
disclose their true meaning. As Wordsworth says 

Not unrcjoiced, I see time climb tlie sky 
Tn naked splendour, clear from mist and haze-- 

Antiquity spoke of the njiked sun, and of the chaste 
dawn hiding her face wlicii she had seen her 
husband. Yet she says she will come again. And 
after the sun has travelled through the world in 
search of his beloved, when he comes to the thresh- 
old of death and is going to end his solitary life, 
she appears again in the gloaming, the same as the | 
ilawn — as Eos in Homer -begins and ends the day — 
and she carries liim away to the golden seats of the , 
immortals.' 

I have selected this myth chiefly in order to show 
how ancient poetry is only the f.ilnt echo of ancient 

* Od. V. Sre 5 t) rp'irov ^j/xap ifrirKdKafios t/Aco-’ *Hc^s. For 

differcDt explanations of this and sirnilar verses, see Volcker, Ueher 
homeruoJw (Jeop'ajj'hw und WcUkunde^ Hanover, 1830, p. 31. 
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language, and Low it was the siinple story of nature 
which inspired the early poet, and held before his. 
mind that deep mirror in which he might see reflected 
the passions of his own soul. For the heart of man, as 
long as it knows but its own bitterness, is silent and 
sullen. It does not tell its love and its loss. There 
may be a mute poetry in solitary grief, but Mnemo- 
si/ne, the musing goddess of recollection, is not a 
muse herself, though she is the mother of the muses. 
It is the sympathy with the grief of others which 
first gives utterance to the poet's grief, and opens the 
lips of a silent despair. And if his pain was too 
deep and too sacred, if he could not compare it to tJio 
suffering of any other human heart, the ancient poet 
had still the heart of nature to commune with, and in 
her silent suffering he saw a noble likeness of what 
he felt and suffered within himself. When, after a 
dark night, the light of the day returned, he thought 
of hi^ own light that wouhl never rise again. When 
he saw the Sun kissing the Dawn, he dreamt of days 
and joys gone for ever. And w hen the Dawn trembled , 
and grew pale, and departed, and when the Sun 
seemed to look for her, and to lose her the more his 
brilliant eye sought her, an image would rise in his 
mind, find he would remember his own fate and yet 
forget it, while telling in measured words the love 
and loss of the Siin. Such was the origin of poetry. 
Nor was the evening without its charms. And wheu,| 
at the end of a dreary day, the Sun seemed to die 
away in the far West, still looking for his Eastern 
hride, and suddenly the heavens opened, and the 
glorious image of the Dawn rose again, her beauty j 
deepened by a gloaming sadness — would not the poet J 
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gaze till the last ray had vanished, and would not 
the last vanishing ray linger in his heart, and kindle 
there a hope of another life, where he would find 
again what he had loved and lost on earth ? 

There is a radiant, though a short-lived flame, 

That burns for poets in the dawning east ; 

And oft my soul has kindled at the same, 

When the captivity of sleep had ceased. 

There is much suffering in nature to those who have 
eyes for silent grief, and it is this tragedy — the 
tragedy of nature — which is the lifespring of all the 
^tragedies of the ancient world. The idea of a young 
fhero, whether he is called Baldr, or Sigurd, or Sifrit, 
lor Achilles, or Meleager, or Kephalos, dying in the 
fullness of youth, a story so frequently told, localised, 
land individualised, was first suggested by the Sun, 
i dying in all his youthful vigour either at the end of 
■ a day, conquered by the powers of darkness, or at the 
end of the sunny season, stung by the thorn of 
Again, that fatal spell by which these sunny heroes 
must leave their first love, become unfaithful to her 
or she to them, was borrowed from nature. The fate 
of these solar heroes was inevitable, and it was their 
lot to die by the hand or by the unwilling treachery 
of their neai'est friends or relatives. The Sun forsakes 
the. Dawn, and dies at the end of the day, according 
to an inexorable fiite, and bewailed by the whole of 
nature. Or the Sun is the Sun of Spring, who wooes 
the Earth, and then forsakes his bride and grows 
cold, and is killed at last by the thorn of Winter. It 
is an old story, but it is for ever new in the mytho- 
logy and the legends of the ancient world. Thus 
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Baldr, in the Scandinavian Edda, the divine proto- 
type of Sigurd and Sifrit, is beloved by the whole 
world. Gods and men, the whole of nature, all that 
grows and lives, had sworn to hie mother iiot to hurt 
the bright hero. The mistletoe alone, that does not 
grow on the earth, but on trees, had been forgotten, 
and with it Baldr is killed at the winter solstice 

So on the floor lay Balder, dead ; and round 
Lay thickly strewn, swords, axes, darts, and spears, 
Which all the gods in sport had idly thrown 
At Balder, wdiom no weapon pierced or clove; 

But in his breast stood fixt the fatal bough 
Of mistletoe, which Lok, the accuser, gave 
To Hoder, and unwitting Hoder threw : 

’Gainst that alone had Balder’s life no charm. 

Thus Isfendiyar, in the Persian e2>ic, cannot be 
wounded by any weapon, yet it is his fate to he killed 
by a thorn, which, as an arrow, is thrown into his 
eye by Bnstem. Eustein, again, can only be killed 
by his brother ; Herakles, by the mistaken kindness 
of his wife ; Sifrit, by the anxious solicitude of Kriem- 
hilt, or by the jealousy of Brunhilt, whom he had 
forsaken. He is vulnerable in one spot only, like 
Achilles, and it is there where Hagene (the thorn) 
strikes him. All these are fragments of tlie universal 
solar tragedy. Nature was divided into two realms — 
the one dark, cold, wintry, and deathlike, the other 
bright, warm, vernal, and full of life. Sigurd, as the 
solar hero is called in the Edda, the descendant of 
Odin, slays the serpent Fafnir, and conquers the 
treasure on which Andvari, the dwarf, had pronounced 
his curse. This is the treasure of the Niflungs or 
Nibelungs, the treasure of the earth which the nebu- 
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lous powers of winter and darkness had carried away 
like robbers. The vernal sun wins it back, and like 
Demeter, rich in the possession of her restored daugh- 
ter, the earth becomes for a time rich with all the 
treasures of spring.^ He then, according to the Edda, 
delivers Brynliild, who had been doomed to a magic 
sleep after being wounded with a thorn by Odin, but 
who is now, like the spring after the sleep of winter, 
brought back to new life by the love of Sigurd. But 
he, the lord of the treasure (vasupati), is driven on- 
ward by his fate. He plights his troth to Bryuhild, 
and gives her the fatal ring he had taken from the 
treasure. But he must leave her, and when he 
arrives at the castle of Gunnar, Gunnar’s wife, Grim- 
hild, makes him forget Brynhild, and he marries her 
daughter, Gudruu. Already his course begins to 
decline. He is bound to Gunnar, nay, he must conquer 
for him his own former bride, Brynhild, whom Gun- 
nar now marries. Gunnar Gjukason seems to signify 
darkness, and thus we see that the awakening and 
budding spring is gone, carried away by Gunnar, like# 
Proserpina by Pluto ; liki) Sit^ by Ravaua. Gudrun, 
the daughterof Grimhild, and sometimes herself called 
Grimhild, whether the latter name meant summer (c/. 
ghariua in Sanskrit), or the earth and nature in the 
latter part of the year, is a sister of the dark Gunnar, 
and though now married to the bright Sigurd, she 
belongs herself to the nebulous regions. Gunnar, 
who has forced Sigurd to yield him Brynhild, is now 

* Clf. Rig- Veda, V. 47, 1 : * Prayu%ati divaA eti b^uvii?^d mah ? 
lodtd dubituA Ivjdbayantt, dviviisanti yuvatiA manlsb}! pitribhyaA & 
Biidane </olui vflnii.* Ontnahtni&td = Magim Mater, see G rassmann , 
In Kuhn's Zeit^ichrifi, vol. xvi. p. 1C9. Duhitur bodhayanti, 
inquiring for or finding her daughter. 
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planning the death of his kinsman, because Brynhild 
has discovered in Sigurd her former lover, and must< 
have her revenge. Hogni dissuades his brother 
Gunnar from the murder; but at last the third 
brother, Gudhorm, stabs Sigurd while he is asleep at 
the winter solstice. Brynhild has always loved him, 
and when her hero is killed she distributes the trea- 
sure, and is burnt, like Nanna, on the same pile with 
Sigurd, a sword being placed between the two lovers. 
Gudrun also bewails the death of her husband, but 
she forgets him, and marries Atli, the brother of 
Brjmhild. Atli now claims the treasure from Gun- 
nar and Hogni, by right of his wife, and when they 
refuse to give it up, he invites them to his house, and 
makes them prisoners. Gunnar still refuses to reveal 
the spot where the treasure is buried till he sees the 
heart of Hogni, his brother. A heart is brought him, 
but it quivers, and he says, ‘ This is not the heart of 
my brother.’ The real he;trt of Hogni is brought at 
last, and Gunnar says, ‘ How I alone know where the 
treasure lies, and the Bhine shall rather have it than 
I will give it up to thee.’ He is then bound by Atli, 
and thrown among serpents. But even the serpents 
he charms by playing on the harp with his teeth, till 
at last one viper crawls up to him, and kills him. 

How much has this myth been changed, when we 
find it again in the poem of the Nibelunge as it was 
written down at the end of the twelfth century in Ger-i 
many ! All the heroes are Christians, and have been 
mixed up with historical persons of the fourth, fifth 
and sixth centuries. Gunther is localised in Burgundy, 
where we know that, in 435, a Gundicarius or Gun- 
daharius happened to be a real king, the same who, 
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according to Cassiodorus, was vanquished first by 
Aetius, and afterwards by the Huns of Attila. Hence 
Atli, the brother of Brynhild, and the second husband 
of Gudrun (or Kriemhilt), is identified with Attila, 
the king of the Huns (453) ; nay, even the brother of 
Attila, Bleda, is brought in as Blodelin, the first who 
attacked the Borgundians, and was killed by Dank- 
wart. Otln r historical persons were drawn into the 
vortex of llie popular story, persons for whom there 
is no j)recedent at all in the Edda. Thus we find in 
ihe Nibelunge Dietrich von Bern, who is no other 
but Theodoric the Great (455-525), who conquered 
Odoacer in tlu^ battle of Ravenna (the famous Raben- 
schlacht), and lived at Verona, in German, Bern. Iren- 
fried, again, introduced in the poem as the Landgrave 
of Thuringia, has been discovered to be Hermanfried, 
the king of Thuringia, married to Amalaberg, the 
niece of Theodoric. The most extraordinary coin- 
cidence, however, is that by which Sigurd, the lover 
of Brynhild, has been identified with Siegbert, king 
of Austrasia from 5G1 to 575, who was actually^ 
married to the famous Bnmehault, who actually 
defeated the Huns, and was actually murdered under 
the most tragical circumstances by Eredegond, the 
mistress of his brother CiiiJperic. This coincidence 
between myth and history is so great, that it has 
induced some enhemeristic critics to derive the whole 
legend of the Nibelunge from Austrasian history, and 
to make the murder of Siegbert by Brunehault the 
basis of the murder of Sifrit or Sigurd by Brynhild. 
Fortunately, it is easier to answer these German than 
the old Greek enhemerists, for we find in contem- 
porary history that Jomaiides, who wrote his history 
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at least twenty years before the death of the Austra- 
sian Sie^bert, knew already the daugphter of the 
mythic Sigurd, Swanhild, who was born, according to 
the Edda, after the murder of ber father, aiid after- 
wards killed by Jorrnunrek, whom the poem has again 
bistoricised in Hermanricus, a Goiliic king of tlve 
fourth century. 

Let us now apply to the Greek myths what we 
have learned from the gradual growth of this German 
myth. There are evidently historical facts round 
which the myth of Herakles has crystallised, only we 
cannot substantiate them so clearly as in the myth 
of the Nibeiunge, because we have there no con- 
temporaneous historical documents. Yet as the chief 
Herakles is represented as belonging to the royal 
family of Argos, there may have been a Herakles, 
perhaps the son of a king called Amphitryo, whose 
descendants, after a temporary exile, reconquered that 
part of Greece Avhich had formerly been under the 
sway of Herakles. The traditions of the miraculous 
birth, of many of his heroic adventures, and of his 
death, were as little based on historical facts as the 
legends of Sifrit. In Herakles killing the Hydra 
and similar monsters, we see the reflected image of 
the Delphian Apollo killing the worm, or of Zeus, the 
god of the brilliant sky, with whom Herakles shares 
ill common the names of Idseos, Olympics, and Pan- 
genetor. As the myth of Sigurd and Gunnar throws 
its last broken rays on the kings of Burgundy, and 
on Attila and Theodoric, the myth of the solar 
Herakles was realised in some semi-historical prince 
of Argos and Mykenm. Herakles may have been the 
name of the national god of the Heraklidse, and this 
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would explain the enmity of Here, whose worship 
flourished in Argos before the Dorian immigration. 
What was formerly told of a god was transferred to 
Herakles, the leader of the Heraklidae, the worship- 
pers or sons of Herakles, while, at the same time, 
many local and historical facts connected with the 
Heraklidae and their leaders may have been worked 
up with the myth of the divine hero. The idea of 
Herakles being, as it were, the bond- servant of 
Eurystheus is of solar origin — it is the idea of the 
snn f(dtered to his work, and toiling for men, his 
inferiors in strength and virtue.' Thus Slfiitistoil- • 
ing for Gunther, and even Apollo is for one year the 
slave of Laomedon — pregnant expressions, neces- 
sitated by the absence of more abstract verbs, and 
familiar even to modern poets : — 

‘ As aplly suits therewith that modest pace 
Submitted to the chains 
That bind thee to the path which God ordains 
That thou .shouldst trace.’ 

The later growth of epic and tragical poetry may • 
be Greek, or Indian, or Teutonic ; it may take the 
different colours of the different skies, the different 
warmth of the different climes ; nay, it may attract 
and absorb much ihat is accidental and historical. 
But if we cut into it and analyse it, the blood that 
runs through all the ancient poetry is the same blood; 

* The Peruvian Inoa, Y^upanqui, deniea the pretension of the sun 
to be the doer oC all things, for if he were free, he would go and 
visit other parts of the heavens where he had never been. He is, 
said the Inca, like a tied beast who goes ever round and round in the 
same track. Oarcilaso de la Vega, part I. viii. 8. Acosta, Ilisto- 
via del Nuevo Orhv, CAp. v. Tylor, Earlg Ilutory of Mamkind, p 
343. Brinton, The Myths of the New World, p. 55. - 
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it is the ancient mythical speech. The atmosphere 
in which the early poetry of the Ary as grew up was 
mythological, it was impregnated with something 
that could not be resisted by those who breathed in 
it. It was like the siren voice of the modem rhyme, 
which has suggested so many common ideas to poets 
writing in a common language. 

We know what Greek and Teutonic poets have 
made of their epic heroes ; let us see now’' whether 
the swarthy Hindu has been able to throw an equally 
beautiful haze around the names of his mythical 
traditions. 

The story of the loves of Pururavas and Urva^i 
has frequently been told by Hindu poets. We find 
it in their epic poems, in their Pur{tnas, and in the 
Brihat-katli^, the ^ Great Story/ a collection of the 
popular legends of India. It has suffered many 
changes, yet even in E^lidS,sa’s ^ play, of which I 
shall give a short abstract, we recognise the distant 
background, and we may admire the skill with which 
^this poet has breathed new life and human feeling into 
tlie withered names of a language long forgotten. 

The first act opens with a scene in the Himalaya 
mountains. The nymphs of heaven, on returning 
from an assembly of the gods, have been attacked, 
and are mourning over the loss of Frva.si, who has 
been carried off by a demon. King Pururavas enters 
on his chariot, and on hearing the cause of their grief, 
hastens to the rescue of the nymph. He soon returns, 
after having vanquished the robber, and restores 

* Professor Wilson has given the first and really l^eautiful trans- 
lation of this play in his ^ Hindu Theatre.’ The original was published 
first at Calcutta, and has since been reprinted several times. The 
best edition is that published by Professor Bollcnsen. 
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Urva«i to her heavenly companions. But while he is 
carrying the nymph back to her friends in his chariot, 
he flails in love with her and she with him. He 
describes how he saw her slowly recovering from her 
terror : 

‘ She recovers, lliougli but faintly. 

So gently steals the moon upon the night, 

Retiring tardily ; so p(;e|)S the flame 
()1‘ coming fires through smoky wreaths ; and thus 
Th(‘ Gauges slowly clears her troubled wave, 
Engulphs the ruin that the crumbling hank 
Has hurled across her agitated course, 

Aud flows a clear and stately stream again.’ 

When tli(‘y part, Urvasi wishes to turn round once 
more to see Pururavas. She pretends that ‘ a strag- 
gling vine has caught her garland/ and, while feigniiig 
to disengage herself, she calls one of her friends to 
help her. Hct friend replies, 

‘ No easy lask, I fear ; you seem entangled 
Too fust to be set free: but, come what may, 

Depend upon my friendship.’ • 

The eye of the king then meets that of Urva«i, and 
he exclaims, 

‘ A thousand thanks, dear jilant, to whose kind aid 
r owe another instant, and behold 
But for a moment, and imperfectly, 

Those half-averted charms.* 

In the second act we meet the king at Allahabad, 
his residence. He walks in the garden of the palace, 
accompanied by a Brahman, who acts the part of the 
gracioso in the Indian drama. He is the confidential 
companion of the king, and knows his love for Urvasl. 
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But he is so afraid of betraying what must remain a 
secret to everybody at court, and in pai*ticular to the 
queen, that he hides himself in a retired temple.- 
There a female servant of the queen discovers him, 
and ‘ as a S('cret can no more rest in his breast than 
morning dew upon the grass, ^ she soon finds out from 
him why the king is so changed since his return from 
the battle with the demon, and carries the tale to 
the queen. In the meantime, the king is in despair, 
and pours out his grief — 

‘ Like one contending with the stream, 

And still borne backwards by the current’s force.’ 

But TJrva.n also is sighing for Pururavas, and we sud- 
denly see her, with her friend, descending through the 
air to meet the king. Both are at first invisible to 
him, and listen to the confession of his love. Then 
Urvasi writes a verse on a bircli-leaf, and lets it fall 
near the bower where her beloved reclines. Next, 
her friend becomes visible ; and, at last, XJrvasi her- 
self is introduced to the king. After a few moments, 
however, both Urvaid and her friend are called back 
by a messenger of the gods, and Pururavas is left 
alone with his jester. He looks for the leaf on which 
Urvasi had first disclosed her love, but it is lost, car- 
ried away by the wind ; 

‘ Breeze of the south, the friend of love and spring, 
Though from the flower you steal the fragrant down 
To scatter perfume, yet why plunder me 
Of these dear characters, her own fair liand, 

In proof of her affection, traced P Thou knowest, 

The lonely lover that in absence pines, 

Lives on such fond memomls.’ 
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But worse than this, the leaf is picked up by the 
queen, who comes to look for the king in the garden. 
There is a scene of matrimonial upbraiding, and, after 
a while, her majesty goes off in a hurry, like a river 
in the rainy season. The king is doubly miserable, 
for though he loves TJrvasi, he acknowledges a re- 
spectful deference for his queen. At last he retires : — 

‘ 'Tis past midday, exhausted by the beat, 

The pe acock plunges in the scanty pool 
That feeds the tall tree’s root : the drowsy bee 
Sleeps in the hollow chamber of the lotus, 

Darkened with closing petals ; on the brink 
Of the now tepid lake the wild duck lurks 
Amongst the sedgy shndes; and, even here. 

The parrot from his wiry bower complains. 

And calls for water to allay liis thirst.’ 

At the beginning of the third act we are first in- 
formed of what befel Urvas i, when she was recalled 
to Indra’s heaven. She to act before Indra — her 
part was that of the goddess of beauty, who selects 
Vishmi for her husband. One of the names of Vishnu 
is Purushottama, and poor Urvasi, when called upon* 
to confess whom she loves, forgetting the part she 
has to act, says, ^ I love Pururavas,’ instead of ‘ I love 
Purushottama.’ The author of the play was so much 
exasperated by this mistake, that he pronounced a 
curse upon Urvasi, that she should lose her divine 
knowledge. But when the performance was over, 
Indra observing her as she stood apart, ashamed and 
disconsolate, called her. The mortal who engrossed 
her thoughts, he said, had been bis friend in the 
hours of peril; he had aided him in conflict with 
the enemies of the gods, and was entitled to his 
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acknowledgments. She should, accordingly, repair to 
the monarch, and remain with him ^till he beholds 
the oflPspring she shall bear him.^ 

A second scene opens, in the garden of the palaee. 
The king has been engaged in the business of the 
state, and retires as the evening approaches : 

‘ So ends the day, the anxious cares of state 
Have left no interval for private sorrow. 

But how to pass the right ? its dreary length 
Afford s' no promise of relief.* 

A messenger arrives from the queen, apprising his 
majesty that she desires to see him on the terrace 
of the pavilion. The king obeys — and ascends the 
crystal steps while the moon is just about to rise, and 
the east is tinged with red. 

‘ King . — ’Tis even so ; illumined by the ra} s 

Of his yet unseen orb, the evening gloom 
On either hand retires, and in the midst 
The horizon glows, like a fair face that smiles 
Betwixt the jetty curls on either brow 
In clusters pendulous. I could gaze for ever.’ 

As he is waiting for the queen, his desire for Urvaii 
is awakened again : 

‘ In truth, my fond desire 
Becomes more fervid as enjoyment seems 
Remote, and fresh impediments obstruct 
My happiness — like an impetuous torrent, 

That, checked by adverse rocks, awhile delays 
Its course, till high with chafing waters swollen 
It rushes past with aggravated fury. 
kAs spreads the moon its lustre, so my love 
fGrowa with advancing night.’ 
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On a sudden Urrasi enters on a heavenly car, acom- 
panied by her friend. They are invisible again, and 
listen to the king ; but the moment that TJrva«i 
is about to withdraw her veil, the queen appears. 
She is dressed in white, without any ornaments ; and 
comes to propitiate her husband, by taking a vow. 

‘ King, — In truth she pleases me. Thus chastely robed 
In modest white, her clustering tresses decked 
With sacred flowers alone, her haughty mien 
Exchanged for meek devotion — thus arrayed 
She moves with heightened charms. 

* Qiieen. — My gracious lord, I would perform a rite, 

Of which you are the object, and must beg you 
Bear with the inconvenience that my presence 
May for brief time occasion you. 

* King, — You do me wrong , your presence is a favour, 

. . , , Yet trust me, it is needless 

To wear this tender form, as slight and delicate 
As the lithe lotus stem, with rude austerity. 

In me behold your slave, whom to propitiate 
Claims not your care — your favour is his happi- 
ness. 

‘ Queen. — Not vain my vow, since it already wins me 
My lord’s complacent s})eech.’ 

Then the queen performs her solemn vow ; she 
calls upon the god of the moon — 

‘ Hoar, and attest 

The sacred promise that I make my husband ! 
Whatever nymph attract my lord’s regard. 

And share with him the mutual bonds of love, 

I henceforth treat with kindness and com* 
plaoonoy.’ j 

The Brahman (the confidential friend of the king). 
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apart to Pui-^iravas — 

‘The culprit that escapes before his hand is cut off deter- 
mines never to run such a risk a^ain.’ (Aloud.) ‘ What then ; 
is his majesty indifferent to your gi-ace ? ’ 

‘ Queen. — Wise sir, how think you — to promote his happi- 
ness 

I have resigned my own. Docs such a purpose 
Prove him no longer dear to me ? 

‘ King, — I am not what you doubt me ; but the power 
Abides with you : do with mo as you will. 

GHve me to whom you please, or if you please, 
Retain me still your slave. 

' Queen. — Be what you list ; 

My vow is plighted — nor in vain the rite, 

If it afford you satisfaction. Come 
Hence, girls ; *tis time w^e take our leave. 

‘ King . — Hot so : 

So soon to leave me is no mark of favour. 

‘ Queen. — You must excuse me ; I may not forego 
^ The duties I have solemnly incurred.’ 

It does not bring out the character of the king 
under a very favourable light, that this scene of matri- 
monial reconciliation, when the queen acts a part 
which we should hardly expect on an Oriental stage, 
should be followed immediately by the apparition of 
IJrvasi. She has been present, though invisible, 
during the preceding conversation between him and 
his queen, and she now advances behind the king, 
and covers his eyes with her hands. 

‘ It must be Urvasi (the king says) ; 

No other hand could shed such ecstasy 
Through this emaciate frame. The solar ray 
VOL. IV. K 
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Wakes not the night’s fair blossom ; that alone 
Expands when conscious of the moon’s dear presence.’ ^ 

Urva«i takes the resignation of the queen in good 
eiirnest, and claims the king as granted her bj right. 
Her friend takes leave, and she now remains with 
Purhravas as his beloved wife. 

‘ Urra^i.-—! lamriit 

I caused my lord to suffer pain so long. 

‘ King, — l^ay, say not so ! The joy that follows grief 
(jrains richer zest from agony foregone. 

The traveller who, faint, pursues his track 
In the fierce day alone can tell how sweet 
The gi'ateful shelter of the friendly tree.’ 

The next act is the gem of the wholfe play? 
though it is very difficult to imagine how it was 
performed without a misc eu scene such as our 
modern theatres would hardly be able to afford. It 
is a melo-draniatic intermezzo, very different in style 
Iroin the rest of the play. It is all in poetry, and in 
the most perfect and highly elaborate metres. Bcr 
sides, it is not written in Sanskrit, bnt in Prakrit, 
the lingua vulgaris of India, hi form, but 

more melodious in sound than Sanskidt. Some of 
the verses are like airs to be performed by a chorus, 
but the stage directions ivliich are given in the MSS. 
are so technical as to make their exact interpretation 
extremely difficult. 

* This refers to a very well-known legend. There is one lotus 
which expands its llowers at the approach of the sun and closes them 
during night ; while another, the beloved of the moon, expands them 
during night and closes them during day-time. We have a similar 
tnyt<h of the dai»i/, the Anglo-Saxon d<cges edge, day’s eye, Words- 
worth’s darling. 
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We first have a chorus of nymphs, deploring 
the fate of Urvasi. She had been living with the 
king in the groves of a forest, in undisturbed hsppi- ' 
ness — 

‘ Whilst wandering pleasantly along the brink 
Of the MandA-kini, a nymph of air, 

Who gambolled on its sandy shore, attracted 
The monarch’s momentary glance — and this 
Aroused the jonlons wrath of Urva^i. 

Thus incensed 

She heedlessly forgot the law that bars 
All female access from the hateful groves 
Of Kartikej^a. Trespassing the bounds 
Proscribed, she suffers now the penalty 
Of her transgression, and, to a slender vine 
Transformed, there pines till time shall set her free/ 

Mournful strains are heard in the air — 

‘ Soft voices low sound in the sky, 

Where the n3"m[)hs a companion deplore 
And lament, as together tlicy fly, 

The ^('nd tluy encounter no more. 

‘ So sad and melodious awakes 

The plaint of the swan o’er the stream 
When the red lotus blossoms, as breaks 
On the wave the day’s orient beam. 

‘ Amidst tbo lake where the lotus, shining, 

Its flowers unfold to the sunny beam. 

The swan, for her lost companion pining. 

Swims sad and slow o’er tho lonely stream.’ 

The king now enters, his features expressing in- 
sanity — his dress disordered. The scene represents 
a wild forest, clouds gathering overhead, elephants, 
deer, peacocks, and swans are seen. Here are rocks 
K 2 
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and waterfalls, lightning and rain. The king first 
rushes frantically after a cloud which he mistakes 
for a demon that carried away his bride. 

* Hold, treacherous friend ; suspend thy flight — forbear : 
Ah ! whither wouldst thou bear my beauteous bride ? 
And now liis arrows sting me ; thick as hail, 

From yonder peak, whose sharp top pierces heaven. 
They shower upon me.* 

\_ llushes forward as to the attack, then j^aiises, and 
looks upward s.~\ 

* It is no demon, but a friendly cloud, — 

No hostile quiver, but the bow of Indra; 

The cooling rain-drops fall, not barbed shafts, — 

And I mistake the lightning for my love.* 

These raving strains are interrupted by airs, be- 
wailing the fate of the separated lovers ; but it is 
imi)Ossible to give an idea of the real beauty of the 
whole, without much fuller extracts than we are able 
to give. The following passages may suffice ; — 

‘ Ah me ! whatever I behold but aggravates 
My w'oe. These bright and pendulous flowers, 
Surcharged with dew, I’eseniblo those dear eyes, 
Glistening with starting fears. ITow shall I learn 
If she have passed this way ? ’ 

He addresses various birds, and asks them whether 
they have seen his love, — the peacock, ‘ the bird of 
the dark blue throat and eye of jet,’— the cuckoo, 
‘ whom lovers deem Love’s messenger,’ — the swans, 
^ who are sailing northward, and whose elegant gait 
betrays that they have seen her,’ — the fcakrav&ka, 
‘ a bird who, during the night, is himself separated 
from his mate,’ — but none give answer. Neither he. 
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nor the bees who mnrmnr amidst the petals of the 
lotus, nor the royal elephant, that reclines with his 
mate under the kadamba tree, has seen the lost one. ‘ 

‘ King , — From his companion he accepts the bough, 

Her trunk has snapped from the balm -breathing 
tree — 

How rich with teeming shoots and juicy fragrance. 
Ue crushes it. 

Deep on the moontain’s breast, 

A ya^^’ning chasm appears — such shades are ever 
Haunts of the nymphs of air and earth. Perchance, 
My Hrva^i now lurks within the grotto, 

Tn cool seclusion. 1 will enter. — All 
Ts utter darkness. Would the lightning’s flash 
Now blaze to guide me — No, the cloud disdains — 
Such is my fate perverse — to shed for me 
Its many- channelled radiance. Be it so. 

I will retire — hut first the rock address. 

Ah\ 

‘ With horny lioofs and a resolute breast. 

The boar through the thicket stalks ; 

He ploughs up the ground, as he plies his quest 
In the forest’s gloomiest walks. 

‘ Say, mountain, whose expansive slope confines 
The forest verge, — oh tell me, hast thou seen 
A nymph, as beauteous as the bride of love, 
Mounting, with slender frame, thy steep ascent 
Or, wearied, resting in thy crowning woods ? 

How ! no reply ? remote, he hears me not,— 

I will approach him nearer. 

Air, 

* From the crystal summits the glistening springs 
Rush down the flowery sides, 
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And the spirit of heaven delightedly sings, 

As among the peaks he hides. 

Say, mountain so favoured, — ^have the feet 
Of my fair one pressed this calm retreat ? 

‘ Now, by my hopes, he answers ! He has seen her : 
Where is she ? — say. Alas ! again deceived. 

Alone I hear the echo of my words, 

As round the cavern’s hollow mouth they roll, 

And multiplied return. Ah, Urvasi ! 

Fatigue has overcome me. I will rest 
Upon the borders of this mountain torrent, 

And gather vigour from the breeze that gleans 
Refreshing coolness from its gelid waves. 

Whilst gazing on the stream whose new swoln waters 
Yet turbid flow, what strange imaginings 
Possess my soul, and fill it with delight. 

The rippling wave is like her arching brow ; 

The fluttering line of storks, her timid tongue ; 

The foamy s})ray, her white loose floating robe ; 
And this meandeiing course the current Sucks, 

Her undulating gait. All these recall 
My Booii-oironded love, I must a]>pease her . . . , 
IT! back to where iny love first disappeared, * 

Yonder the black deer couchant lies ; of him 
1 will inquire. Oh, antelope, behold .... 

How ! ho averts his gaze, as if disdaining 
To hear my suit ! Ah no, he, anxious, marks 
His doe approach him ; tardily sho comes, 

Her frolic fawn impeding her advance.’ 

At last the king finds a gem, of ruddy radiance ; 
it is the gem of union, which, by its mighty spell, 
should restore Urva^i to her lover. He holds it in 
his hands, and embraces the vine, which is now 
transformed into Urvasi. The gem is placed on 
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Urvasi’s forehead, and the king and his heavenly 
queen return to Allahabad. 

‘ Yonder cloud 

Shall be our downy car, to waft ns swift 

And lightly on onr way ; tho lightning’s wave 

Its glittering banners ; and thebow of Indra (the rainbow) 

Hangs as its over-arching canopy 

Of variegated and resplendent hues.’ 

^^JExeunt on, the cloud. Music.] 

The fifth and last act begins with an unlucky 
incident. A hawk has borne away the ruby of re- 
union. Orders arc sent to shoot the thief, and, after 
a short pause, a forester brings the jewel and the 
arrow by which the hawk was killed. An inscrip- 
tion is discovered on the shaft, which states that it 
belonged to Ayus, the son of Urvasi and Purfiravas. 
The king is not aware that Urvasi has ever borne 
him a son ; but while he still wondering, a female 
ascetic enters, leading a boy with a bow in his hand. 
It is Ayus, the son of UrvacSi, whom his mother 
confided to the pious Ayavana, who educated him in 
the forest, and now sends him back to his mother. 
The king soon recognises Ayus as his son. Urva^i 
also comes to embrace him : — 

‘ Her gaz{3 intent 

Is fixed upon him, and her heaving bosom 
Has rent its veiling scarf.’ 

But wby has she concealed the birth of this child ? 
and why is she now suddenly bursting into tears ? 
She tells the king herself. 
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‘ When for your love I gladly left the courts 
Of heaven, the monarch thus declared his will : 

“ Go, and bo happy with the prince, my friend ; 
But when he views the son that thou shalt bear him, 
Then hitherward direct thy prompt return.*’ . . . . 
The fated term expires, and to console 
His father for my loss, he is restored. 

1 may no longer tarry. 

‘ King. — The tree that languished in the summer’s blaze 
■Puts forth, reviving, as young rain descends, 

Its leafy shoots, when lo ! the lightning bursts 
Fierce on its top, and fells it to the ground. 

‘ Ih'vast . — But what remains for me ? my task on earth 

Fulfilled. Once gone, tlie king will soon forget me. 

* King. — Dearest, not so. It is no grateful task 

To tear our memory from those we love. 

But we must bow to power supreme : do you 
Obey your lord; for me, I will resign 
My throne to this my son, and with the deer 
Will henceforth mourn amidst the lonely woods-’ 

Preparations are made for Hie inauguration of the 
young king, wlien a new dens ex machina appears — * 
Narada, the messenger of Indra. 

* Messenger. — May your days be many ! King, attend : 

The mighty Indra, to whom all is known. 

By me thus intimates his high commands. 
Forego your purpose of ascetic sorrow, 

And Urvaxi shall be through life united 
With thee in holy bonds.’ 

After this all concludes happily. Nymphs descend 
from heaven with a golden vase containing the water 
of the heavenly Ganges, a throne, and other para- 
phemalia, which they arrange. The prince is in- 
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augurated as partner of the empire, and all go 
together to pay their homage to the qneen, who had 
so generously resigned her rights in favour of Urva^fi,' 
the heavenly nymph. , 

Here, then, we have the full flower whose steu| 
we trace through the PuiAnas and the Mah&bh4rai4 
to the Br^hma/ias and the Veda, while the seed lies 
buried deep in that fertile stratum of language from, 
which all the Aryan dialects draw their strength and| 
nourishment. Mr. Carlyle had seen deep into the^ 
very heart of mythology when he said, ^Thus, 
though tradition may have but one root, it grows, 
like a banian, into a whole over-arching labyrinth of 
trees.’ The root of all the stories of Pururavas and 
Urvasi, were short proverbial expressions, of whicli 
ancient dialects are so fond. Thus — ‘ Urvarf loves 
Pururavas,’ meant Hhe sun rises ; ’ ‘ Urvasi sees Puim- 
ravas naked,’ meant ‘ the dawn is gone ; ’ ^ Urva«i 
finds Pururavas again,’ meant Hhe sun is setting.’ 
The names of Pururavas and Urvaiii are of Indian 
growth, and we cannot expect to find them identi- 
cally the same in other Aryan dialects. But the 
same ideas pervade the mythological language of 
Greece. There one of the many names of the dawn 
was Eurydike (p. 406). The name of her husband is, 
like many Greek words, inexplicable, but Orpheus is 
the same word as the Sanskrit Bibhu or Arbhu,^ 
which, though it is best known as the name of the 
three JBibhus, was used in the Veda as an epithet of 
Indra, and a name also of the sun. The old story then, 
was this : ‘ Eurydtke is bitten by a serpent (f.c. by 
the night), she dies, and descends into the lower 
regions. Ori^lieus follows her, and obtains from the 
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gods that his wife should follow him if he promised 
not to look back. Orpheus promises, — ascends from 
the dark world below ; Eurydike is behind him as 
he rises, but, drawn by doubt or by love, he looks 
round ; — ^the first ray of the sun glances at the dawn, 
— and th(‘ dawn fades away.’ There may have been 
an old poet of the name of Orpheus, — for old poets 
delight in solar names ; but, whether he existed or 
not, certain it is, that the story of Orpheus and 
Eurydike was neither borrowed from a real event, 
nor invented without a motive. In India also, 
the myth of the Rihhiis has taken a local and 
histovical colouring by a mere similarity of names. 
A man, or a tribe of the name of Br/bu (Rv. VI. 
45 , 31-3;»)d was admitted into the Brahmanic com- 
munity. ^Jdiey were carpenters, and had evidently 
rendered material assistance to the family of a Vedic 
Bharadvd^/a. As they had no Vaidik gods, the 
Rrbhus were made over to them, and many things 
were asciibed to these gods which originally applied 
only to the mortal Bnbus. These historical realities 
will never yield to a mythological analysis, while the* 
truly mythological answers at once if w^e only know 
how to test it. There is a way by which that 
ancient dialect can be retranslated into the common 
• language of the Aryans. 

I must come to a close ; but it is difficult to leave 
a subject in which, as in an arch, each stone by itself 
threatens to fall, while the whole arch would stand 
the strongest pressure. One myth more. — We have 
seen how the sun and the dawn have suggested 

* This explains the passage in Mamt X. 107, and shows how it 
ought to be corrected. 
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SO many expressions of love, that we may well ask, 
did the Aryan nations, previous to their separation, 
know the most ancient of the gods, the god of love ? 
Was Eros known at that distant period of awakening 
history, and what was meant by the name by which 
the Aryans called him? The common etymology 
derives Eros from a Sanskrit root, vr t or var, which 
means to choose, to select. 

Now, if the name of love had first been coined in 
our ball-rooms, such an etymology might be defen- 
sible, but surely the idea of weighing, comparing, 
and prudently choosing could not have struck a 
strong and genuine heart as the most prominent 
feature of love. Lot us imagine, ns well ns we can, 
the healthy and strong feelings of a youthful race 
of men, free to follow the call of their hearts — 
unfettered by the rules and prejudices of a refined 
society, and controlled only by those laws which 
nature and the graces have engraved on every 
human heart. Let us imagine such hearts suddenly 
lighted up by love, — by a feeling of which they 
knew not either whence it came and whither it 
would carry them ; an impulse they did not even 
know how to name. If they wanted a name for it, 
where could they look ? Was not love to them like 
an awakening from sleep ? Was it not like a morn 
radiating with heavenly splendour over their souls, 
pervading their hearts with a glowing warmth, 
purifying their whole being like a fresh breeze, and 
illuminating the whole world around them with a 
new light? If it was so, there was but one name by 
which they could express love, — there was but one 
similitude for the roseate bloom that betrays the 
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dawn of love — ^it was tke blusli of tbe day, thcj 
rising of the sun. ^ The sun has risen,’ they said, 
where we say, ‘ 1 love ; ’ ‘ the sun has set,’ they said, 
where we say, ‘ 1 have loved.’ 

And this, which we might have guessed, if we 
could but throw olf the fetters of our own language, 
is fully confirmed by an analysis of ancient speech. 
The name of the dawn in Sanskrit is ushas, the 
Greek both feminine. But the Veda knows also 
a masculine dawn, or rather a dawning sun (Agni 
aushasya, and in this sense Ushas might be 

supposed to have taken in Greek the form of *'Epw?. 
8 IS frequently changed into r. In Sanskrit it is a 
general rule that s followed by a media becomes r. 
In Greek we have the Lakonic forms in op instead of 
os (Ahrens, ‘ D. D.’ § 8) ; in Latin, an r between two 
vowels often exists in ancient inscriptions under the 
more original form of s (as(i=:ara). The very word 
ushas has in Latin taken the form of aurora^ which 
is derived from an intermediate (luros, auroris^ like 
flora , from floris. 

But, however plausible such analogies may seem,* 
it is only throwing dust in our eyes if comparative 
philologists imagine they can establish in this man- 
ner the transition of a Sanskrit sh into a Greek r. 
No, whatever analogies other dialects may exhibit, 
no Sanskrit sh between two vowels has ever as yet 
been proved to bo represented by a Greek r. There- 
fore Eros cannot be Ushas. 

And yet the name of Eros was originally that oL 
the dawning sun. The sun in the Veda is frequently 
called the runner, the quick racer, or simply the horse, 
while in the more humanised mythology of Greece,; 
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and also in many parts of the Veda, he is represented 
as standing on his cart, which in the Veda is drawn 
by two, seven, or ten horses, while in Greek we also ' 
have the quadriga : — 

*'Apfiura fje^ race Xiipirpa rtOpimrtDV 
"HXioc XitpTrei Kara yfjv. 

These horses are called liar it as; they are always 
feminine. They are called bhadrS^s, happy or joy- 
ful (1. 115, 3); fcitr^s, many-coloured (L 115, 3) ; 
ghri)t47t;is and ghritasii^s, bathed in dew (IV. G, 
9); svaw/^as, with beautiful steps; vitapr^sll ^ Ttas, 
with lovely backs (V. 45, 10). Thus we read : 

Rv. IX. 03, 9. ‘ The Sun has yoked the ten 

Harits for his journey.’ 

Rv. I. 50, 8, ‘The seven Harits bring thee, 0 
bright Sun, on thy cart.’ 

Rv, IV, 13, 3. ‘ The seven Harits bring him, 

the Sun, the spy of the world.’ 

In other passages, however, they take a more 
human form, and as the Dawn which is sometimes 
called simply asvd, the mare, is well known by the 
name of the sister, these Harits also are called the 
Seven Sisters (VII. 66, 15) ; and in one passage (IX. 
86, 37) they appear as ‘ the Harits with beautiful 
wings.’ After this I need hardly say that we have 
here the prototype of the Grecian ‘ Chari tes.’ ^ 

I should like to follow the track which this recog- 
nition of the Chari tes, as the Sanskrit Haritas, 

* This point has been more fully discussed in the Second Series 
of my lectures on the Science of Lcmgmge, p. 408 seq, (1880). 
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Opens to comparative iiiythology ; but I must return 
to Eros, in whose company they so frequently ap- 
pear. If, according to the laws which regulate the 
metamorphosis of common Aryan words adopted in 
Greek or Sanskrit, we tr}^ to transliterate spcos' into 
Sanskrit, we find that its derivative suffix cos, coros is 
the same as the termination of the partici^Dle of the 
perfect. This termination is commonly represented 
in Sanskrit by vas, nom. masc. v^n, fern, us hi, neut. 
vat, and this, though very different grammatically, 
may etymologically be considered as a parallel form 
of the originally possessive suffix vat, nom. masc. 
v^n, fern, vati, neut. vat. There being no short e 
in Sanskrit, and a Greek p corresi)onding to a San- 
skrit r, epcos, epcoTo^', if it existed at all in Sanskrit, 
would have had the form of ar-vas, nom. arv4n, 
gen. ar-ushas. Now it is true that we do not find 
in Sanskrit ar-vHn, gen. ar-ushas, with any mean- 
ing that approaches the Greek epcos. But we find 
lir-vat, gen. ar-vatas, which in the later Sanskrit 
means a horse, and which in the Yeda has retained 
traces of its radical power, and still displays thS 
sense of quick, running, vehement. This very word 
is applied to the Sun, so that in some passages it 
stands as the name of the Sun, while in others it is 
used as a substantive, meaning horse or rider. Thus, 
through the irresistible influence of the synonymous 
character of ancient language, and without any 
poetical effort on the part of the speaker, those who 
spoke of the sun as arvat, spoke and thought at the 
same time of a horse or rider. The word arvat, 
though intended only to express the rapid sun, set 
other ideas vibrating which gradually changed the 
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8un into a horse or a horseman. Ar vat means simply 
horse in passages like I. 91, 20 : 

‘ The god Soma gives ns the cow ; Soma gives as- 
the quick horse ; Soma gives a strong son.’ 

It means horseman or runner, Ev. I. 1"2, 5 : 

‘ The rider is born without a horse, without a 
bridle.’ 

The rider who is meant here is the rising sun. 
and there is a whole hymn addressed to the sun as a 
horse. Nay, the growth of language and thought 
is so quick that in the Veda the mytli turns, so to 
speak, back upon itself ; and owe of the poets (I. 1 63, 
2) praises the bright Vasus, because ‘ out of the sun 
they have wrought a horse.’ Thus arvat becomes 
by itself, without any adjective or explanation, the 
name for sun, like surya, 4di tya, or any other of 
his old titles. Ev. I. 163, 3, the jjoet tells the sun, 
‘Thou, 0 Arvat (horse), art Aditya’ (the sun) ; and 
(VI. 12, 6), Agni, or the h’^e of the sun, is invoked by 
the same name : ‘ Thou, O Arvat, keep us from evil 
^report! O Agni, lighted with all the fires! thou 
givest treasures, thou sendest away all evils ; let us 
live happy for hundred winters ; let us have good 
offspring.’ 

Before we can show how the threads of this name 
of the sun in India enter into the first woof of the 
god of love in Greece, we have still to observe that 
sometimes the horses, i.e. the rays of the sun, are 
called not only haritas, but rohitas (or r6hit4s) 
andarushis (or arushSs). Ev. 1, 14, 12 : ‘Yoke 
the A'rushis to thy cart, 0 bright Agni I the Hants, 
the Eohits ! with them bring the gods to us ! ’ These 
names may have been originally mere adjectives, 
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meaning red, bright, or brown, ^ but they soon grew 
into names of certain animals belonging to certain 
gods, according to their different colour and character. 
Thus we read : 

Rv, II. 10, 2. ^ Hear thou, the brilliant Agni, my 
prayer ; whether the two black horses bring 

thy cart, or the two ruddy (rohit^), or the two red 
horses (arushd).’ 

And again : 

Rv. TIL 42, 2. ‘ Yoke the Hants and the Rohits, 
or the Aruslias which are in thy stable.’ 

A'rushi, by itself, is also used for cow; for in- 
stance, Till. 55, 8, where a poet says that he has 
received four hundred cows (arushiri<^m kiinh- 
satain). These arushis, or bright cows, belong 
more particularly to the Dawn, and instead of saying 
‘ the day dawns,’ the old poets of the Veda say fre- 
quently, ‘ the bright cows return ’ (Rv. I. 92, 1). We 
found that the Hants were sometimes changed into 
seven sisters, and thus the A'rushis also, originally . 
the bright cows, underwent the same metamorphosis^ 

Rv. X. 5, 5. ‘ He brought the Seven Sisters, the 

AVnshis (the bright cows) :’ or (X. 8, 3), ‘When the 
sun flew up, iho A'nishis refreshed their bodies in 
the water.’ 

Sanskrit scholars need hardly be told that this 
arushi is in reality the feminine of a form arvas, 
nom. ^r v^ln, gen. ar ii s h as, while ar v a t i is the femi- 
nine of ar-vat, nom. arv4, gen. dryatas. As vid- 

* Poi cho I’altro matt in Isi bella Aurora 
L’aer ecren f6 bianco e rosso e giallo. — Ariosto, xxiii. 62. 

Si clic le biancbe e le vermiglie gnance, 
dove io era, della bella Aurora, 

Per troppa etate divenivan ranco.-— Bante, PurffaUrnOfiLl . 
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vA'n, knowing, forms its feminine viduslii (Ajikit- 
v4'n, feikitdshi), so &,rvk{n) leads to drushi, a 
form which fully explains the formation of the femi- 
nine of the past participle in Greek. This may be 
shown by the following equation: — vidvd^'n : vidd- 
shi=stS(»^ : sthvla. This feminine dr us hi is im- 
portant for our purpose, because it throws new light 
on the formation of another word, viz. arushd, a 
masculine, meaning bright or red, and in the Veda a 
frequent epithet of the sun. Arusha, gen. asya, 
follows the weak declension, and dr us hi is by San- 
skrit grammarians considered as the regular feminine 
of arushd. Arushd, as compared with the paiti- 
cipial form aivvas, is formed like BiuKTopos, on, instead 
of SiaKTcop, opo9 ; like Latin vasurn^ i, instead of vas, 
vasis ; like Prdkrit A;aranteshu, instead of /c a r a t s u ; 
like Modern Greek ^ vvfcra, instead of vv^. 

This arush d. as applied in the Veda to bright 
and solar deities, brings us as near to the Greek 
Eros as we can expect. It is used in the sense of 
bright : 

Ev. VII. 75, 6. ^ The red bright horses are seen 

bringing to us the brilliant Dawn.’ 

The horses* of Indra, of Agni, of Briliaspati, as 
quick as the wind, and as bright as suns, who lick 
the udder of the dark cow, the night, are called 
arushd; the smoke which rises from the burning 
sun at daybreak, the limbs of the sun with which he 
climbs the sky, the thunderbolt which Indra throws, 

> ‘ Anislia, si voisin d’Aruna (cocher du soleil), et d’Arus (le soleil), 
96 retarouve en Zend sons la forme d’Aurusba (dont Anquetil fait 
Eorosh, I’oiseau), les chevaux qui tralnenfc Serosh.’— Bumouf, 
Bh^igayata-Purdna, p. LXXDL 

VOL. IV. L 
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the fire which is seen by day and by night, all are 
called arus^ha. ^ He who fills heaven and earth with 
light, who runs across the darkness along the sky, 
who is seen among the black cows of the night,’ he is 
called arusha or the bright hero (arusho vr^shfi.). 

And this bright solar hero, whether Agni^ or 
Surya, is in the Veda, as in Greek mythology, repre- 
sented as a child. 

Rv. III. 1, 4. ‘ The Seven Sisters have nursed 

him, the joyful, the white one, as he was bom, the 
red one (Arusha), by growth ; the horses came as to 
a foal that is born ; the gods brought up Agni when 
he was born.’ 

Arusha is applied to the young sun in the Veda; 
the stig^who drives away the dark night, and sends 
his first ray to awaken the world : 

Rv. VII. 71, 1, ^ Night goes away from her sister, 
the Dawn ; the dark one opens the path for Arusha.’ 

Though in some of his names there is an uninten- 
tional allusion to his animal character, he soon takes 
a purely human form. He is called NrtA;akshas 
(III. 15, 8), ‘ having the eyes of a man;’ and even hfs 
wings, as Grimm ^ will be glad to learn, have begun 
to grow in the Veda, where once, at least (V. 47, B), 
he is called Arusha/i. suparnis, ^ the bright sun 
with beautiful wings : ’ 

To»' ijroi Ot’T/Toi f.ur*'E$fjwra icuXovdi Tronpor, 
’ABavaroi 3c Ilrcpwra, lia irrepo^pvTop' avayKrjv, 

' How the god Kiima was grafted on Agni, may be seen from 
later passages in the Atharva-veda, the Taittirlya-sanhitil, and some 
of the Grihya-80tras.-~/«/fwi*//<!> iftudien, vol. v. pp. 224-226. 

* See Jacob Grimm’s Essay ofi the God of Lave, 
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As Eros is the child oi“ Zeus, Arusha is called the 
child of Dyaus (DivdA sisus), 

Rv. TV. 15, 6. ‘Him, the god Agni, they' 
adorn and purify every day like a strong horse~ 
like Arushd (the bright sun), the child of Dyaus 
(heaven).* 

Rv. VI. 49, 2. ‘ Lot us worsbip Agni, the child 

of Dyaus, the son of strength, Arusha, the bright 
light of the sacrifice.’ 

This deity is the first of the gods, for lie comes 
(Y. 1, 5) agre ahnAm, "at the point of the days;’ 
iishas^m agre (VII. 8, 1 ; X. 45,5), "at the begin- 
ning of the dawns ; ’ but in one passage two daughters 
are ascribed to him, different in appearance — the one 
decked v/itli the stars, the other brilliant by i^ill^ht 
of the sun — Day and Night, who are elsewhere called 
the daughters of ':he Sun. As the god of love, in the 
Greek sense of the word, Arusha does not occur, 
neither has love, as a mere feeling, been deified in the 
Veda under any name. Earoa , wdio is the god of| 
love in the later Sanskrit, never occurs in the Veda] 
v^ith personal or divine attributes, except in one pas- 
sage of the tenth book, and here love is rather re-* 
presented as a power of creation than as a personal| 
being. But there is one other passage in the Veda, 
where K^ma, love, is clearly applied to tbe rising 
sun. The whole hymn (II. 38, 6) is addressed to 
Savitar, the sun. It is said, " He rises as a mighty 
flame — he stretches out his wide arms — he is even 
like the wind. When he stops his horses, all activity 
ceases, and the night follows in his track. But 
before the night has half finished her weaving, the 
sun rises again. Then Agni goes to all men and to 
L 2 
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all houses ; his light is powerful, and his mother, the 
Dawn, gives him the best share, the first worship 
among men.’ Then the poet goes on : 

^He came back, with wide strides, longing for 
victory ; the love of all men came near. The eternal 
approached, leaving the work (of Night) half-done ; 
he followed the command of the heavenly Savitar.’ 

‘The love of all men,’ may mean he who is loved 
by all men, or who grants their wishes to all men; 
yet I do not think it is by accident that Kima, love, 
is thus applied to the rising sun. 

Even in the latest traditions of the Purd.nas, the 
original solar character of the god of love, the 
beloved of the Davm, was not quite forgotten. For 
we find that one of the names given to the son of 
K^ina, to Aniruddha,^ the irresistible {avUaros fidxav), 
is DshApsiti, the lord of the Dawn. 

If we place clearly before our mind all the ideas 
and allusions which have clustered round the names 
of Arvat and Arusha in the Yeda, the various 
myths told of Eros, which at first seem so contra- 
dictory, become perfectly intelligible. He is ifl 
Hesiod the oldest of the gods, born wdien there exist 
as yet only Chaos and Earth. In the Veda we have 
‘Arusha born at the beginning of all the days.’ He 
is the youngest of the gods, the son of Zeus, the 
friend of the Oharites, also the son of the chief 
Chari s, Aphrodite, in whom we can hardly fail to 
discover a female Eros (an UshS, instead of an Agni 
aushasya).* Every one of these myths finds its 

* The story of TJsha, Aniniddba, and jntralehhd is told by 
Somadeva (transl. VI. o. 27-34, p. 134 ; Vish»u-pur^/ia, p. 649 ; 
llarivawm, jrl, 9910). 

* Cj\ llaptus HelenWt 16, Xaplrcov $a(r'iX€iav *A<f>po^hriv. 
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key in the Veda. Eros or Arusha is the rising sun, 
and hence the child, the son of Dyaiis ; he yokes the 
Harits, and is, if not the son,’ at least the beloved' 
of the Dawn. Besides, in Greek mythology also, Eros 
has many fathers and many mothers ; and one pair of 
parents given him hy Sappho, Heaven and Earth, is 
identical with his Yaidik parents, Dyaus and IdL’* 

* Cf» ‘Maxim. Tyr.’ XXIV. rhv‘'Z(XinA <pria‘ty ij Amrlfia ry HuKpdrfi 
oh iralSa, iw’ iiK6kov6ov ri?? ^Atppohlrt}^, Ka\ Bepdirovra dyou. See Preller, 
Cheek Mythology, p. 238. 

* The objections raised by Professor Curtins {^Gnmdzuge der 

QrwchUohen Mymologic, p. 314) against the common origin of 
ipois and arvat deserve careful attention. * How can wo separate 
lEpfiDj,’ he says, ‘ from Ipos, ^pa/mi, ipdu>, 4 par 6s, tpaniySs, and other 
words, all of ancient date, and even Homeric ? They cannot have 
sprung from the name and if we suj^pose that they sprang 
from the same root ar, to which we have to assign the sense of 
going, running, striving, 4pos would mean striving, or desire, and it 
would be difficult to nrovc that the cognate ‘'Epus starteri from the 
meaning of horse, or solar horse, which in Sanskrit was assigned to 
arvat. Professor Curtins then proceeds to urge the same objec- 
tions against the etymology of Charis: ‘ For wliat shall we do,’ lie 
says, ' with ? ’ With regard to Charis, I 

may refer to the explanations which I have given in the ficience 
of Language, ii. p. 475, where I hope I have proved that Charis 
cannot he placed, as Professor Curtins proposes, in tlio same 
category of deities as Aeijxds or *6Bos ; and that there is nothing in 
the least improbable in certain derivatives of an ancient Aryan root 
taking a mythological character, while others retain an analogous 
appellative meaning. From the root dyu, to shine, we have Dyaus 
and ZetJy : but we also have in Sanskrit diva and dina,day ; and in 
Greek tlvhios, at noon day, hrjkos, bright. TTum the root vas or 
ush, to glow, to burn, we have "Earia, Vesta, Ushas, Bos, Aurora : 
but likewise Sanskrit usra, early, ushwa, hot; Latin vro, aurum ; 
Greek ah^piov, ^pt. Unless we suppose that roots, after having 
given rise to a single mythological name, were struck by instan- 
taneous sterility, or that Greek mythological names can only be 
derived from roots actually employed in that language, what we 
observe in the case of Eros and Charis is the natural and almost 
inevitable result of the growth of language and myth, such as we 
now understand it. Greek scholars have asked, ‘ liow can \vc separate 
ipftyivfhof from ‘Efftr?* {Orvndzuge, p. 312), or Ipiyyhfip from 
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India, however, is not Greece ; and though we may 
trace the germs and roots of Greek words and Greek 

’Eptvj'jyy (Welcker)? ’ Yet few have questioned Kuhn’s etymology 
of ‘Epfivs and ’Epii'yjJs, whatever difference of opinion may prevail as 
to the exact process by which these two deities came to be what 
they are. But, on the other hand, I cannot protest too strongly 
against the opinion that has been ascribed to me, that the Greeks 
were in any way conscious of the secondary or idiomatic meaning 
which arvat and harit liad assumed in India. In India both 
a r vat, running, and harit, bright, become recognised names for 
horse. As arvat was also apxjlied to the sun, the heavenly runner, 
the conception of the sun as a horse became almost inevitable, and 
required no poetical effort on the part of people speaking Sanskrit. 
Nothing of the kind happened in Greek. In Greek waS never 
used aa an appellative in the sense of horse, as little as C^vs was 
used, except in later times, to signify the material sky.. But unless 
we are prepared to look ujwn Eros, * the oldest of the Greek gods,’ 
as a mere abstraction, as, in fact, a kind of Cupid, I thought, and I 
still think, that we have to admit among the earliest worshippers of 
Eros, even on Greek soil, a faint ' ecollection of the ancient Aryan 
mythology in which the same word as Eros had been applied to the 
sun, and especially the rising sun. All the rest is simple and easy. 
The root ar, no doubt, had the sense of running or rushing, and might 
have yielded therefore names expres-sive of quick motion as well as 
of strong desire. Not every shoot, however, that 8X)rings from such 
a seed, lives on, when transferred to a different soil. Eras might 
have been the name for horse in Greece as arvat was in India, brg 
it was not ; arvat, or some other derivative like artha, might have 
expressed desire in Sanskrit as it did in Greek, but this, too, was 
not the case. Why certain words die, and others live on, why 
certain meanings of words become prominent so as to cause the 
absorption of all other meanings, we have no chance of explaining. 
We must take the work of language as we find it, and in dis- 
entangling tlie curious skein, we must not expect to find one 
continuous thread, but rest satisfied if we can separate the broken 
ends, and place them side by side in something like an intelligible 
order. Greek mythology was not borrowed from Vedic mythology, 
any more than Greek words were taken from a Sanskrit dictionary. 
This being once understood and generally admitted, offence should 
not be taken if here and there a Vedic deity or a Sanskrit word is 
called a prototype. The expression, I know, is not quite correct, 
and cannot be defended, except on the plea that almost everybody 
knows what is meant by it. The Greek Charites are certainly not 
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ideas to the rich soil of India, the full flower of 
Aiyan language, of Aryan poetry and mythology,, 
belongs to Hellas, where Plato has told us what ' 
Eros is, and where Sophokles {Antig, 781) sang his 

aviKaTE fia^av^ 

’'Epwci OQ IP tcrrifxaffi Tr/Trretc, 
be iv fiaXiiKOiQ TTupeiaiQ 
reaPiboQ ivpvytvtie* 

<l>OLT^r b" vTrepirovrtoCy er r* 
aypopopOiQ ovXatc* 

Kai (T ovT adapar(M)P (pv^ifioe obbeiCf 
ovO* afxepiufp in dv 
dpdtnujp' 6 3 ’ e^^iap fiifiYivFV* 

If Hegel calls the discovery of t he common origin 
of Greek and Sanskrit the discovery of a new world, 
the same may be said with regard to the common 
origin of Greek and Sanskrit mythology. The dis- 
covery is made, and the science of comparative mytho- 
logy will soon rise to the same importance as that of 
comparative philology. I have here explained but a 
few myths, but they all belong to one small cycle, 
and many more names might have been added. I 
may refer those who take an interest in this geology 
of language to the ‘ Journal of Comparative Philo- 
^logy,’ published by my learned friend, Dr. Kuhn, 

a mere modifioation of the Vedic Haritas, nor the Greek Eros of 
the Vedio Arvat. There was no recollection of an equine character 
in the Greek Eros or the Chariies, just as, from a purely Greek 
point of view, no traces of a canine; character could be discovered 
in *E\€vn = SaramA, or "Epfitias = SArameya. Arvat and Eros are radii 
starting from a common central thought, and the angle of the Vedic 
radius is less obtuse than that of the Greek. This is all that could 
be meant, and I believe this is the sense in which my words have 
been understood by the majority of my readers. See on the whole 
of this subject of Arvat = Eros, E. Senart, Legende du Buddha, pp. 
177 seq. 
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at Berlin, who, in his periodical, has very properly 
admitted comparative mythology as an integral part 
of comparative philology, and who has himself dis- 
covered some of the most striking parallelisms 
between the traditions of the Veda and the mytho- 
logical names of other Aryan nations. The very 
‘ Hippokentaurs and the Chimsera, the Gorgons 
and Pegasoi, and other monstrous creatures/ have 
apparently been set right ; and though I differ from 
Dr. Kuhn on several points, and more particularly 
with regard to the elementary character of the gods, 
which he, like Lauer, the lamented author of the 
‘ System of Greek Mythology,’ seems to me to con- 
nect too exclusively with the fleeting phenomena of 
clouds and storms, and thunder, while I believe 
their original conception to have been almost always 
•solar, yet there is much to bo learnt from both. 
Much, no doubt, remains to be done, and even with 
the assistance of tiie Veda, the whole of Greek 
mythology will never be deciphered and translated. 
But can this be urged as an objection ? There are 
many Greek words of which we cannot find a satis- 
factory etymology, even by the help of Sanskrit. 
Are we therefore to say that the whole Greek lan- 
guage has no etymological organization ? If we find 
a rational principle in the formation of but a small 
portion of Greek words, we are justified in inferring 
^ that the same principle which manifests itself in 
part, governed the organic growth of the whole ; and 
though we cannot explain the etymological origin 
of all words, we should never say that language had 
no etymological origin, or that etymology ‘ treats of 
a past which was never present.’ That the later 
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Greeks, such as Homer and Hesiod, were ignorant of 
the origin and pui*port of their myths, I fully admit, 
but they were equally ignorant of the origin and pur- 
port of their words. No Greek knew that ever 
meant the sky, at all events, no Greek would Lave used 
fei/y as a noun instead of ovpavos. And yet ovpavSs also 
was a mythological name, only not yet so entirely 
changed into a proper name as to be unfit to be used 
as an appellative. When In later times Dionysos is 
used for wine, and Geres for bread, that is merely 
a poetical licence, and does not prove that there ever 
was a word like Ceres for bread, or like Dionysos for 
wine. The etymological, that is the original, meaning 
which we are able to discover in Greek mythological 
names, such as Athene, Charis, Hera and others, was 
far beyond the reach of Greek scholars. What applies 
to etymology, therefore, applies with equal force 
to mythology. It has been proved by comparative 
philology that there is nothing irregular in language, 
nay, what was formerly considered as irregular in de- 
clension and conjugation is now often recognised as the 
most regular and ancient stratum in the 'formation of 
grammar. The same, we hope, may be accomplished 
in mythology, and instead of deriving it, as hereto- 
fore, * ab ingenii human! imbecillitate et a dictionis 
egestate,’ it will obtain its truer solution, ‘ ab ingenii 
human! sapientia et a dictionis abundantia.’ Mytho- 
logy is only a dialect, an ancient form of language^ 
My thology, though chiefly concerned with nature, and 
here again mostly with those manifestations which 
bear the character of law, order, power, and wisdom 
impressed on them, was applicable to all things. 
Nothing is excluded from mythological expression; 
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neither morab nor philosophy, neither history nor 
religion, have escaped the spell of that ancient sibyl. 
But mythology is neither philosophy, nor history, nor 
religion, nor ethics. It is, if we may use a scholastic 
expression, a quale^ not a something formal, 

not something substantial, and, like poetry, sculpture, 
and painting, applicable to nearly all that the ancient 
world could admire or adore. 
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A Lecture Delivered at the Royal Institution in 1871 . 

W HAT can be in our days the interest of mythology ? 
What is it to us that Kronos was the son of Uranos 
and Gaia, and that he swallowed his children, Hestia, 
Demeter, Hera, Pluton, and Poseidon, as soon as they 
were born ? Wl? at have we to do with the stories of 
Rhea, the wife of Kronos, who, in order to save her 
youngest son froiii being swallowed by his father, 
gave her husband a stone to swallow in his stead? 
And why should we be asked to admire the exploits 
of this youngest son, who, when he had grown up, 
gave his father an emetic, and thus helped to deliver 
the stone and his five brothers and sisters from their 
paternal prison ? What shall we think if we read in 
the most admired of classic poets that these escaped 
prisoners became afterwards the groat gods of Greece, 
gods believed in by Homer, worshipped even by 
Sokrates, immortalised by Pheidias ? Why should we 
listen to such hori'ors as that Tantalos killed his own son, 
boiled him, and placed him before the gods to eat ? 
or that the gods collected his limbs, threw them into 
a caldron, and thus restored Pelops to life, 
however, his shoulder, which Demeter had eaten in a 
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fit of absence, and which had therefore to be replaced 
by a shoulder made of ivory ? 

Can we imagine anything more silly, more savage, 
more senseless, anything more unworthy to engage 
our thoughts, even for a single moment? We may 
pity our children that, in order to know how to con- 
strue and understand the master-works of Homer and 
Virgil, they have to fill their memory with such idle 
tales ; but we might justly suppose that men who have 
serious work to do in this world, would banish such 
subjects for ever from their thoughts. 

And yet, how strange! from the very childhood of 
philosophy, from the first faintly-whispered Why ? to 
our own time of matured thought and fearless in- 
quiry, mythology has been the ever-recurrent subject 
of anxious -wonder and ea-*'eful study. The ancient 
philosophers, who could pass by the petrified shells 
on mountii in-tops and the fossil trees buried in their 
quarries without ever asking the question how they 
came to be there, or what they signified, were ever 
ready with doubts and surmises when they cam§ 
to listen to ancient stories of their gods and heroes. 
And, more curious still, even modern philosophers 
cannot resist the attraction of these ancient problems. 
That stream of philosophic thought which, springing 
from Descartes (I596-1G50), rolled on through the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in two beds — 
the idealistic, marked by the namos of Malebrancbe 
(1638-1 71 5), Spinoza (1632-1 677), and Leibniz (1646- 
1716) ; and the sermcalistic, marked by the names of 
Locke (1632-1704), David Hume (1711-1776), and 
Condillac (1715-1780), till the two arms united again 
in Kant (1724-1804), and the full stream was carried 
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on by Schelling (1776-1854), and Hegel (1770-1831), 
— this stream of modem philosophic thought hns 
ended where ancient philosophy began — in a Phi- 
losophy of Mythology, which, as you know, forms 
the most important part of Schelling’s filial system, 
of what he called himself his Positive Philosophy, 
given to the world after the death of that great 
thinker and poet, in the year 1854. 

I do not mean to say that Schelling and Aristotle 
looked upon mythology in the same light, or that 
they found in it exactly the same problems ; yet there 
is this common feature in all who have thought or 
written on mythology, that they look upon it as 
something which, whatever it may mean, does cer- 
tainly not mean what it seems to mean ; as something 
that requires an explanation, whether it be a system 
of religion, or a phase in the development of the 
human mind, or an inevitable catastrophe in the life 
of language. 

According to some, mythology is history changed 
into fable ; according to others, fable changed into 
fiistory. Some discover in it the precepts of moral 
philosophy enunciated in the poetical language of 
antiquity; others see in it a picture of the great 
forms and forces of nature, particularly the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, the changes of day and night, 
the succession of the seasons, the return of the years 
— all this reflected by the vivid imagination of 
ancient poets and sages. 

Epicharmos, for instance, the pupil of Pythagoras, 
declared that the gods of Greece were not what, from 
the poems of Homer, we might suppose them to be — 
personal beings, endowed with superhuman powers, 
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bnt liable to many of the passions and frailties of 
human nature. He maintained that these gods were 
really the Wind, the Water, the Earth, the Sun, the 
Fire, and the Stars. Not long after his time, another 
philosopher, Empedokles, holding that the whole of 
nature consisted in the mixture and separation of the 
four elements, declared that Zeus was the element of 
Fire, Here the element of Air, Aidoneus or Pluton 
the element of Earth, and Nestis the element of 
Water. In fact, whatever the free thinkers of 
Greece discovered successively as the first principles 
of Being and Thought, whether the air of Anaximenes, 
or the fire of Herakleitos, or the Nous or Mind of 
Anaxagoras, was readily identified with Zeus and the 
other divine 2 )ersons of 01ymj)ian mythology. Me- 
trodoroSjthe contemporary of Anaxagoras, went even 
further. While Anaxagoras would have been satis- 
fied with looking upon Zeus as but another name of 
his Nous, the highest intellect, the mover, the dis- 
poser, the governor of all things, Metrodorus resolved 
not only the persons of Zeus, Here, and Athene, but 
likewise those of human kings and heroes — sucli 
as Agamemnon, Achilles, and Hektor — into various 
combinations and j)hysical agencies, and treated the 
adv^entures ascribed to them as natural facts hidden 
under a thin veil of allegory.^ 

Sokrates, it is well known, looked upon such at- 
tempts at explaining all fables allegorically as too 
arduous and unprofitable: yet hO, too, as well as 
Plato, pointed frequently to what they called the 
hyfSnoia, the under-current, or if I may say so, the 
under-meaning of ancient mythology. 


^ Cf. PlnUirch, Quassi. Roman. Ixxvii 
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Aristotle speaks more explicitly : — 

‘ It has been handed down/ he says, ^ by early and 
very ancient people, and loft to those who came after', 
in the form of myths, that these (the first principles 
of the world) are the gods, and that the divine em- 
braces the whole of nature. The rest has been added 
mythically, in order to persuade the many, and in 
order to be used in support of laws and other interests. 
Tims they say that the gods have a haman form, and 
that they are like to some of the other living beings, 
and other things consequent on this, and similar to 
what has been said. If one separated out of these 
fables, and took only that first point, viz. that they 
believed the first essences to be gods, one would think 
that it had been divinely said, and that while every 
art and every philosophy was probably invented ever 
so many times aTnd lost again, these opinions had, 
like fragments of them, been preserved until now. 
So far only is the opinion of our fathers, and that re- 
ceived from our first ancestors, clear to us,’ 

I have quoted the opinions of these Greek philoso- 
phers, to which many more might have been added, 
partly in order to show how many of the most 
distinguished minds of ancient Greece agreed in 
demanding an interpretation, whether physical or 
metaphysical, of Greek mythology, partly in order to 
satisfy those classical scholars, who, forgetful of their 
own classics, forgetful of their own Plato and Aristotle, 
seem to imagine that the idea of seeing in the gods and 
heroes of Greece anything beyond what they appear to 
be in the songs of Homer, was a mere fancy and inven- 
tion of the students of Comparative Mythology. 

There were, no doubt, Greeks, and eminent 
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Greeks too, who took the legends of their gods and 
heroes in their literal sense. But what do these say 
of Homer and Hesiod? Xenophanes, the contem- 
porary of Pythagoras, holds Homer and Hesiod re- 
sponsible for the popular superstitions of Greece. 
In this he agrees with Herodotus, when he declares 
that these two poets made the theogony for the 
Greeks, and gave to the gods their names, and as- 
signed to them their honours and their arts, and 
described their appearances. But he then continues 
in a very different strain from the pious historian.^ 
‘ Homer,’ he says,® ^ and Hesiod ascribed to the gods 
whatever is disgraceful and scandalous among men, 
yea, they declared that the gods had committed 
nearly all unlawful acts, such as theft, adultery, and 
fraud.’ ^ Men seem to have created their gods, and 
to have given to them their own mind, voice, afld 
figure. The Ethiopians made their gods black and 

* Her. ii, 63, oZroi Hi tlci ol voii\<rcLvr€s OeoyoulTjv xat roia: 

deolffi Tcts iwyvfxias HSvrts #cal rifids tc koI rixvas Hi€\6vrts, koX efSca 
ahr&p <rqfi'{}vapr€s, 

* Udvra 0€ots h.viQy]Kav*0(xy\p6s B' 'HffloHSs rr 

(iarcra rap* kpBpdrroiai hvtiHtia Ka\ iarlv, 

&5 TrAfiorr’ iipBiylavro Biwv i.Offxlcrria Hpya, 

KXiirreiP /uoix^vcit' t € Koi AaA-^Aous arrareifeip. 

Sext. Erap. adv. Math. 1,289; ix. 193. 
ioKiovcri Beovs ytyeyiljffBai 

•Afv trtptriprfp t ’ afa-Bfftriv <poovi)v re Hipias tc . — 

’AAA’ fXroi y Kiovrts 

fj ypdif/at x«^p6<r<n Kal ipya tcAcik fiircp dvHpes, 

Kal Nc B€&v iHias fypa<f>op Ka\ (rtS/iar’ iirolovu 
rotavB* oJ6v ircp Kaiirol Sifias cTxo*' djjLOioVf 
Xj^voi flip Bi* lirvoicrt, &6ts Hi re ^ova-lp Hfxoia. 

Clem. Alex. Strom, v. p. 601, c. 

’’Hj <t>'tt(rip SfPO^dpTjs’ 'AiBiowis rt fiiXapas (Ttfjtoift tc, Op^icc; re wv^- 
fioi^s Kal yXavKovs.* — Clem. Alex. Strom, vii. p. 711, B. Historia 
Philosophic, ed. Ritter et Preller, cap. iii. 
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flat-nosed ; the Thracians red-haired and bine-eyed.’ 
This was spoken about 500 b.o. Herakleitos, about 
460 B.O., one of the boldest thinkers of ancient' 
Greece, declared that Homer deserved to be ejected 
from public assemblies and flog^ged ; and a story is 
told that Pythagoras (about 540 b.c.) saw the soul of 
Homer in Hades, hanging on a tree and surrounded 
by serpents, as a punishment for what he had said 
of the gods. And what can be stronger than the 
condemnation passed on Homer by Plato ? I shall 
read an extract from the ‘ Republic,’ from the ex- 
cellent translation lately published by Professor 
Jowett : — 

^But what fault do you find with Homer and 
Hesiod, and the other great story-tellers of man- 
kind P ’ 

* A fault which is most serious,’ I said : ‘ the 
fault of telling a lie, and a bad lie.’ 

‘ But when is this fault committed ? ’ 

‘ Whenever an erroneous representation is made 
of the nature of gods and heroes — like the drawing 
of a limner which has not the shadow of a likeness 
to the truth.’ 

‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ that sort of thing is certainly 
very blameable ; but what are the stories which you 
mean P ” 

‘ “ First of all,” I said, there was that greatest 
of all lies in high places, which the poet told about 
Uranos, and which was an immoral lie too — T mean 
what Hesiod says that Uranos did, and what Kronos 
did to him. The fact is that the doings of Kronos, 
and the sufferings which his son inflicted upon him, 
even if they were true, ought not to be lightly told 
VOL. IV. M 
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to young and simple persons ; if possible, they had 
better be buried in silence. But if there is an abso- 
lute necessity for their mention, a very few might 
hear them in a mystery, and then let them sacrifice 
not a common (Elensinian) pig, but some huge and 
unprocurable victim ; this would have the effect of 
very greatly reducing the number of the hearers.’’ 

« « Why, yes,” said he, these stories are cer- 
tainly objectionable.” 

‘ “ Yes, Adeimantos, they are stories not to be 
narrated in our State ; the young man should not be 
told that in committing the worst of crimes he is far 
from doing anything outrageous, and that he may 
chastise his father when he does wrong in any man- 
ner that he likes, and in this will only be following 
the example of the first and greatest of the gods.” 

^ I quite agree with you,” he said ; in my 
opinion those stories are not jit to he repeated.'*^ 

‘ Neither, if we mean our future guardians to 
regard the habit of quarrelling as dishonourable, 
should anything be said of the wars in heaven, and 
of the plots and fightings of the gods against one 
another, which are quite untrue. Far be it from us 
to tell them (*f the battles of the giants, and embroi- 
der them on garments ; or of all the innumerable 
other quarrels of gods and heroes with their friends 
and relations. If they would only believe us, we 
would tell them that quarrelling is unholy, and that 
never up to this time has there been any quarrel 
between citizens; this is what old men and old 
women should begin by telling children, and the 
same when they grow up. And these are the sort of 
fictions which the poets should be required to com- 
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pose. But the narrative of Hephacstos binding Here 
his mother, or how on another occasion, Zeus sent 
him flying for taking her part when she was being' 
beaten — such tales must not be admitted in our 
State, whether they are supposed to have an allego- 
rical meaning or not. For the young man cannot 
judge what is allegorical and what is literal, and any- 
thing that he receives into his minu at that age is 
apt to becoTric indelible and unalterable 5 and there- 
fore the tales which they first hear should be models 
of virl uous thoughts.^^ ^ 

To those who look upon mythology as an ancient 
form of religion, such freedom of language as is here 
used by Xenophanes and Plato, must seem startling. 
If the Iliad were really the Bible of the Greeks, as it 
has not unfrequcntly been called, such violent invec- 
tives would have been impossible. For let us bear in 
mind thaL Xenophanes, though he boldly denied the 
existence of all the mythological deities, and declared 
his belief in One God, ' neither in form nor in 
thought like unto mortals/ * was not therefore con- 
sidered a heretic. He never suffered for uttering his 
honest convictions: on the contrary, as far as we 
know, he was honoured by the people among whom 
he lived and taught. Nor was Plato ever punished 
on account of his unbelief, and though he, as well as 
his master, Sokrates, became obnoxious to the domi- 
nant party at Athens, this was due to political far 
more than to theological motives. At all events, 
Plato, the pupil, the friend, the apologist of Sokrates, 

EU 6fhs %v T€ Koi kvfipdiroKri /ji^ytaros, 

oC Tt hifias Qirtjrolffi 6p4>lios vSrjfjia. 

Clem. Alex. Strom, v. p. 601, c. 
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was allowed to teach at Athens to the end of his life, 
and few men commanded greater respect in the best 
ranks of Greek society. 

But, although mythology was not religion in our 
sense of the word, and although the Iliad certainly 
never enjoyed among Greeks the authority either of 
the Bible, or even of the Yeda among the Brahmans, 
or the Zend Avesta among the Parsis, yet I would 
not deny altogether that in a certain sense the 
mythology of the Greeks belonged to their religion. 
We must only be on our guard, here as everywhere 
else, against the misleading influence of words. The 
word Religion has, like most words, had its history ; 
it has grown and changed with each century, and it 
cannot, therefore, have meant with the Greeks and 
Brahmans what it means with us. Religions have 
sometimes been divided into national or traditional^ 
as distinguished from individual or statutable religion. 
The former are, like languages, home-grown, autoch- 
thonic, without an historical beginning, generally 
without any recognised founder, or even an autho- 
rised code ; the latter have been founded by historical 
persons, generally in antagonism to traditional sys- 
tems, and they always rest on the authority of a 
written code. I do not consider this division as very 
usefuP for a scientific study of religion, because in 
many cases it is extremely difficult, and sometimes 
impossible, to draw a sharp line of demarcation, and 
to determine whether a given religion should be con- 
sidered as the wwk of one man, pr as the combined 
work of those who came before him, who lived with 
him, nay, even of those who came after him. For 
* See Intraductim to the Science of Religion^t p. 139. 
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our present purpose, howover^ for showing at once 
the salient difference between what the Greeks and 
what we ourselves should mean Religion, this- 
division is very serviceable. The Greek religion was 
clearly a national and traditional religion, and, as 
such, it shared both the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this form of religious belief; the Christian 
religion is an historical and, to a gteat extent, an 
individual religion, and it possesses the advantage of 
an authorised code and of a settled system of faith. 
Let it not be supposed, however, that between tradi- 
tional and individual religions the advantages are all 
on one, the disadvantages on the other side. As 
long as the immemorial religions of the differeiit 
branches of the human race remained in their natural 
state, and were not pressed into the service of politi- 
cal parties or an ambitious priesthood, they certainly 
allowed gieat freedom of thought and a healthy growth 
of real piety, and they were seldom disgraced by an 
intolerant or persecuting spirit. They were generally 
either honestly believed, or, as we have just seen, 
honestly attacked, and a high tone of intellectual 
morality was preserved, untainted by hypoei’isy, 
equivocation, or unreasoning dogmatism. The mar-ij 
vellous development of philosophy in Greece, particu4 
larly in ancient Greece, was chiefly due, I believe, teJ 
the absence of an established religion and of a too in- 
fluential priesthood ; and it is impossible to overrate 
the blessing which the fresh, pure, invigorating, and 
elevating air of that ancient Greek philosophy has 
conferred on all ages, not excepting onr own. I 
shudder at the thought of what the world would 
have been without Plato and Aristotle, and I tremble 
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at the idea that the youth of the future should ever 
be deprived of the teaching and the example of 
these true prophets of the absolute freedom of 
thought. Unfortunately, we know but little of the 
earliest fathers of Greek philosophy; we have but 
fragments, and those not always trustworthy, nor 
easily intelligible, of what they taught on the highest 
questions that can stir the heart of man. We have 
been accustomed to call the oracular sayings of men 
like Thales, Pythagoras, Xenophanes, or Herakleitos, 
philosophy, but there was in them as much of reli- 
gion as in the songs of Homer and Hesiod. Homer 
and Hesiod were great powers, but their poems were 
not the only feeders of the religious life of Greece. 
The stream of ancient wisdom and philosophy flowed 
parallel with the stream of legend and poetry ; and 
both were meant to support the religious cravings of 
the soul. We have only to attend without prejudice 
to the utterances of these ancient prophets, such as 
Xenophanes and Herakleitos, in order to convince 
ourselves that these men spoke with authority to the 
people,^ that they considered themselves the equals 
of Homer and Hesiod, nay, their betters, and in no 
way fettered by the popular legends about gods and 
goddesses. While modem religions assume in gene- 
ral a hostile attitude towards philosophy, ancient reli- 
gions have either included philosophy as an integral 
part, or they have at least tolerated its growth in 
the very precincts of their temples. 

* Empedokles, Carmina, v. 411 {Fragm, Philot^, Grae, vol. 1. 
P 12) 

& oTSa fxiv oZv Sr^ irapdt fiiSoii 

ots ^y&> juL(i\a 5 ’ dpya\4ri yt rfrvKrtu 

dvSpdari KOI Ht'ar^ijXos 4irl if>o4ra iriffTiOf 
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After we hare thus seen what limitations we must 
place on the meaning of the word Keligion, if we call 
mythology the religion of the ancient world, we may . 
now advance another step. 

We have glanced at the principal interpretation 
which have been proposed by the ancients them- 
selves of the original purpose and meaning of mytho- 
logy. Eut there is one question which none, eithci 
of the ancient or of the modern interpreters of 
mythology, has answered, or even asked, and on 
which, nevertheless, the whole problem of mythology 
seems to turn. If mythology is history changed 
into fable, why was it so changed ? If it is fable 
represented us history, why were such fables in- 
vented ? If it contains precepts of moral philosophy, 
whence their immoral disguise ? If it is a picture 
of the great forms and forces of nature, the same 
question still returns, why were these forms and 
forces represented as heroes and heroines, as nymphs 
and shepherds, as gods and goddesses ? It is easy 
enough to call the sun a god, or the dawn a goddess, 
after these predicates have once been framed. But 
how were these predicates framed ? How did people 
come to know of gods and goddesses, heroes and 
nymphs, and what meaning did they originally con- 
nect with these terms ? In fact, the real question 
which a philosophy of mythology has to answer is 
this — Is the whole of mythology an invention, the 
fanciful poetry of a Homer or Hesiod, or is it a| 
growth? Or, to speak more definitely. Was mythology^ 
a mere accident, or was it inevitable? Was it only a| 
false step, or was it a step that could not have beeni 
left out in the historical progress of the human mind? 
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The study of the history of language, which is 
only a part of the study of the history of thought, 
has enabled us to give a decisive answer to this 
question. Mythology is inevitable, it is natural, it 
is an inherent necessity of language, if we recognise 
in language the outward form and manifestation of 
thought : it is, in fact, the dark shadow which lan- 
guage throws on thought, and which can never dis- 
appear till language becomes altogether commensu- 
rate with thought, which it never will. Mythology, 
no doubt, breaks out more fiercely during the early 
periods of the history of human thought, but it 
never disappears altogether. Depend upon it, there 
is mythology now as there was in the time of Homer, 
only we do not perceive it, because we ourselves live 
in the very shadow of it, and because we all shrink 
from the full meridian light of truth. We are ready 
enough to see that if the ancients called their kings 
and heroes Aioyspsi?, sprung of Zeus, that expression, 
intended originally to convey the highest praise which 
man can bestow on man, was apt to lapse into mytho- 
logy. We easily perceive how such a conception, 
compatible in its origin with the highest reverence 
for the gods, led almost inevitably to the growth of 
fables, which transferred to divine beings the inci- 
dents of human paternity and sonship. But we are 
not HO ready to see that it is our fate, too, to move 
in allegories which illustrate things intellectual by 
visions exhibited to the fancy. In our religion, too, 
the conceptions of paternity and sonship have not 
always been free from all that is human, nor are we 
always aware that nearly every note that belongs to 
human paternity and sonship must be taken out of 
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these terms, before thej can be pronounced safe 
against mythological infection. Papal decisions on 
immaculate conception are of no avail against that 
mythology. Tlie mind must become immaculate and 
rise superior to itself ; or it must close its eyes and 
shut its lips in the presence of the Divine. 

If then we want to understand m} thology, in the 
ordinary and restricted sense of the word, we must 
discover the larger circle of mental piienomena to 
which it belongs. Greek mythology is but a small 
segment of mythology; the religious mythologies of 
all the races of mankind are again but a smoH seg- 
ment of mythology. Mythology, in the highest 
sense, is the power exercised by language on thought 
in every possible sphere of mental activity; and I 
do not hesitate to call the whole history of philo- 
sophy, from Thales down to Hegel, an uninterrupted 
battle against mythology, a constant protest of 
thought against language. This will require some 
explanation. 

Ever since the time of Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
all who have seriously grappled with the highest 
problems of the Science of Language, have come 
to the conviction that thought and language are inse- 
parable, that language is as impossible with out thought 
as thought is without language ; that they stand to 
each other somewhat like soul and body, like power 
and function, like substance and form. The objec- 
tions which have been raised against this view arise 
generally from a mere misunderstanding. If we speak 
of language as the outward realisation of thought, we 
do not mean language as deposited in a dictionary, 
or sketched in a grammar, we mean language as an 
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act, language as being spokeii, language as living 
and dying tviib every word that is uttered. We 
might perhaps call this speech, as distinguished from 
language. 

Secondly, though if we speak of language, we 
mean chiefly phonetic articulate language, we do not 
exclude the less perfect symbols of thought, such as 
gestures, signs, or pictures. They, too, are language 
in a certain sense, and the}^ must be included in 
language before we are justified in saying that dis- 
cursive thought can be realised in language only. 
One instance will make this clear. We hold that 
we cannot think without language. But can we not 
count without language^ We certainly can. We 
can form the concepiion of three without any spoken 
word, by simply holding up three fingers. In the 
same manner, the hand might stand for five, both 
hands for ten, hands and feet for twenty.* This is 
how people who possessed no organs of speech would 
speak ; this is how the deaf and dumb do speak. 
Three fingers are as good as three strokes, thr^ 
strokes are as good as three clicks of the tongue, 
three clicks of the tongue are as good as the sound 
threCy or trois, or dreiy or shalosh in Hebrew, or sail 
in Chinese. All the^e are signs, more or less per- 
fect, but being signs, they fall under the category of 
language ; and all we maintain is, that without 
some kind of sign, discursive thought is impossible, 
and that in that sense, language, or is the 

only possible realisation of human thought. 

Another very common misunderstanding is this: 

' Dail\f Life arid (higin qf the TasmanianSf by J, Eonwick, 
1870, p. 143. 
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people imagine that, if it be impossible to think, 
except in language, language and thought must be 
one and the same thing. But a true philosophy of' 
language leads to the very opposite result. Every 
philosopher would say that matter caimot exist 
without form, nor form without matter, but no phi- 
losopher would say that therefore it is impossible to 
distinguish between form and matter. In the same 
way, though we maintain that thought cannot exist 
without language nor language without thought, we 
do distinguish between thought and language, be- 
tween the inward and the outward Xoyo?, between 
the substance and the form. Nay, we go a step 
beyond. We admit that language necessarily re- 
acts on thought, and we see in this reaction, in this, 
refraction of the rays of language, the real solution 
of the old riddle of mythology. 

You will now see why these somewhat abstruse 
disquisitions were necessarv for our immediate pur- 
pose, and I can promise those who have hitherto 
followed me on this rather barren and rugged track, 
that they will now be able to rest, and command, 
from the point of view which we have reached, the 
whole panorama of the mythology of the human 
mind. 

We saw just now that the names of numbers may 
most easily be replaced by signs. Numbers are 
simple analytical conceptions, and for that very 
reason they are not liable to mythology: name and 
conception being here commensurate, no misunder- 
standing is possible. But as soon as we leave this 
department of thought, mythology begins. I shall 
try by at least one example to show how mythology 
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not only pervades the sphere of religion or religious 
tradition, but infects more or less the whole realm 
of thought. 

When man wished for the first time to grasp and 
express a distinction between the body, and some- 
thing else within him distinct from the body, an 
easy name that suggested itself was breath. The 
breath seemed something immaterial and almost 
invisible, and it was connected with the life that 
pervaded the body, for as soon as the breath ceased, 
the life of the body became extinct. Hence the 
Greek name which originally meant breath, 

* The word is clearly connected in Greek with which 
meant originally blowing, and was used either in the sense of cool- 
ing by blowing, or breathing by blowing, in the former accepta- 
tion it produced coldness ; xf^vxpSs, cold ; I cool ; in 

the latter ff/vx^, breath, then life, then soul. So far the purely 
Greek growth of words derived from is clear. But ipvx^ itself 
is difficult. It seems to point to a root ffjm, meaning to blow out, to 
spit ; Lat. fipuo, and apuinat foam ; Goth. sj>ewa7i ; Gr. rrr<>u>^ supposed 
to stand for enrivw. Hesychius mentions = irriJct, 
vTV€\oi/. (Vott, Utf/m. IWsch. 'No. 355.) Curtius connects this root 
with Gr. <pv, in <^Go-a, blowing, bellows, <f>v<jdu>, to blow, to 

snort, iroi-<l>v(rcr<i),to blow, and with Lat. f^pirare (i. e. spoisare). See 
K. B. Tylor, ‘ The Beligion of Savages,’ Fortnightly Review, 1866, 
p. 73. Phiipphusa is a Sanskrit name for lungs. 

Stahl, who rejected the division of life and mind adopted by 
Bacon, and returned to the Aristotelian doctrine, falls back on 
Plato’s etjanology of >^vxv as (pvcrixn, from ^vaiv ^x^iy or ox^y, Crat. 
400 B. In a passage of his Theoria Mediea Vera (Halce, 1708), 
pointed out to me by Dr, BoUeston, Btalil says ‘ Invenio in lexico 
graefoo antiqaioro post alios, ct Budaeum imprimis, iterum iterumque 
reviso, nomenclaturam nimis quam fugitive allegatam; <pv<Ttxv, 
poetice, pro Incidit animo sugpicari, an non verum primum 

nomen animro antiquissimis Gnccis fuerit hoc quasi fx®*' 

^^tiy, e cuius vocis pronunciatione deflectente, uti vere familiariter 
solet vocalium, inprimis sub accentibue, fugitivu enunciatione, sen- 
sim natum sit denique ad faciliorem pronunciationem 

in locum Quam suspicionem fovere mihi videtur illud, 

quod vooabuli pro anima, nulla idonea analogia in lingua 
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was chosen to express at first the principle of life, 
as distinguished from the decaying body, afterwards 
the incorporeal, the immaterial, the undecaying, the ' 
immortal part of man — his soul, his mind, his Self. 
All this was very naturaL When a person dies, we 
too say that he has given up the ghost, and ghost, 
too, meant originally spirit, and spirit merait breath. 

A very instructive analogous case is quoted b) 
Mr. E. B. Tjlor from a compendium of the theology 
of the Indians of Nicaragua, the record of question 
and aiiswer in an inquest held by Father Francisco 
de Bobadilla in the early days of the Spanish con- 
quest. Asked, among other things, concerning death, 
the Indians said : ^ Those who die in their houses go 
underground, but those who are killed in war go to 
serve the gods [teotes). When men die, there comes 
forth from their mouth something which resembles 
a person, and is called julio (Aztec yul% ‘‘ to live ”). 
This being is like a person, but does not die, and the 
corpse remains here.^ The Spanish ecclesiastics in- 
quired whether those who go on high keep the same 
body, features, and limbs as here below; to which 
the Indians answered, ^ No, there is only the heart.’ 

^ But,’ said the Spaniards, ‘ as the hearts are torn 
out’ (they meant in the case of warriors who fell 
into the hands of the enemy), ^ what happens then ? ’ 
Hereupon the Indians replied: ‘It is not precisely 
the heart, but that which is in them, and makes 
them live, and which quits the body when they die ; ’ 
and again they said, ‘It is not their heart which • 

grseca occurrat ; nam qugs a diicitur, cum verus huius et direc- 

tus significatus notorie sit refrigero, indirectus autem magis, spiro, 
nihil certe hsec ad animam puto.’ (P. 44.) 
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goes up on high, but that which makes them live, 
that is, the breath coming out from their mouth, 
which is called ^Then/ asked the Spaniards, 

‘ does this heart, julio or soul, die with the body ? ’ 
‘ When the deceased has lived well,’ replied the 
Indians, ‘ the julio goes up on high with our gods; 
but when he has lived ill, the julio perishes with the 
body, and there is an end of it.’ 

The Greeks expressed the same idea by saying 
that the had left the body,^ had fled through 

the mouth, or even through a bleeding wound,^ and 
had gone into Hades, which meant literally no more 
than the place of the Invisible That the 

breath had become invisible was matter of fact ; 
that it had gone to the house of Hades, was mytho- 
logy springing spontaneously from the fertile soil of 
language. 

The primitive mythology was by no means neces- 
sarily religious. In the very case which we have 
chosen, philosophical mythology sprang up by the 
side of religious mythology. The religious mytho- 
logy consisted in speaking of the spirits of the d*e^ 
parted as ghosts, as mere breath and air, as fluttering 
about the gates of Hades, or ferried across the Styx 
in the boat of Charon.^ 

* iLvSphs irdXiv ^\6f7y of/re Afl'trrJj, 

^ft€\ 6.p K^v djuf(iff€rai epKOS 6^6vruv, 

II. ix. 408. 

2 ?iih d* ^yrepa &<pv<rcrfy 

Sp(6<ras' Si xar* oi/rafxiyyii' u>T€i\^y 
fffffvr* iv€iyofx4yr). 

n. xiv. 617. 

* ‘ Ter frustra compressa manu effugit imago, 

Par levibuB ventia volncriqae simillima somno.* 

Virg. Mn, ii. 792. 
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The philosophical mythology, however, that sprang 
from this name was much more important. We saw 
that Psyckc, meaning originally the breathing of the 
body, was gradually used in the sense of vital breath, 
and as something independent of the body; and that 
at last, when it had assumed the meaning of the im- 
mortal part of man, it retained that character of 
something independent of the body, thus giving rise 
to the concoption rd* a soul, not only as a being with- 
out a body, but in its very nature opposed to body. 
As soon as that opposition had been ostablished in 
language and thought, philosophy began its work in 
order to explain how two such heterogeneous 2>owers 
could act on each other — how the soul could influ- 
ence the body, and how the body could determine 
the soul. S2)iritualistic and materialistic systems of 
philosojdiy arose, and all this in order to remove a 
self-cieated difliculty, in order to join together again 
what language had severed, the living body and 
the living soul. The question whether there is a soul 
or spirit, whether there is in man something different 
from the mere body, is not at all aflectod by this 
mythological phraseology. We certainly can dis- 
tinguish between body and soul, but as long as we 
keep within the limits of human knowledge, we have 
no right to speak of the living soul as a breath, or of 
spirits and ghosts as fluttering about lil^e birds or 
fairies. The poet of the nineteenth century says : — 

‘ The spirit does but mean the breath, 

I know no more.’ 

And the same thought was expressed by Cicero two 
thousand years ago : ^ Whether the soul is air or fire,, 
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I do not know.’ As men, we only know of embodied 
spirits, however ethereal their bodies may be con- 
ceived to be, but of spirits, separate from body, with- 
out form or frame, we know as little as we know ol 
thought without language, or of the Dawn as a 
goddess, or of the Night as the mother of the Day. 

Though breath, or spirit, or ghost are the most 
common naxnes that were assigned through the meta- 
phorical nature of language to the vital, and after- 
wards to the intellectual, principle in man, they were 
by no means the only possible names. We speak, 
for instance, of the shades of the departed, which 
meant originally their shadows. Those who first 
introduced this expression — and we find it in the 
most distant parts of the world ^ — evidently took the 
sliadow as the nearest approach to what they wished 
to express ; something that should be incorporeal, 
yet closely connected with the body. The Greek 
EiSwXor, too, is not much more than the shadow, 
while the Latin manes meant probably in the begin- 
ning no more than the Little Ones, the Small Folk.® 
But the curious part, as showing again the influence 
of language on thought, an influence more powerful 
even than the evidence of the senses, is this, that peo- 
ple who speak of the life or soul as the shadow of the 
body, have brought themselves to believe that a dead 
body casts no shadow, because the shadow has de- 
parted from it ; that it becomes, in fact, a kind of 
P(‘ter Schlemihl.® 

* See E. B. Tylor, Fortnightly Revien\ 18G6, p. 74. 

^ originally ‘ not small,* came to mean enormous or 

monstrous.— See Preller, ltdmuche Mythologies p. 72 seg. 

* UnJiulunkulu ; or tho Traditiofi of Creation or existing among 
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Let ns now return to mythology in the narrower 
sense of the word. One of the earliest objects that 
would strike and stir the mind of man and for which . 
a sign or a name would soon be wanted is surely the 
Sun. It is very hard for us to realise the feelings 
with which the first dwellers on the earth looked 
upon the sun, or to understand fully what the} 
meant by a morning prayer, or a morning sacrifice. 
Perhaps there are few people here present who 
have watched a sunrise more than once or twice in 
their lives ; few people who have ever known the 
true meaning of a morning prayer, or a morning 
sacrifice. But think of man at the very dawn of 
time : forget for a moment, if you can, after having 
read the fascinating pages of Mr. Darwin, forget 
wdiat man is supposed to have been before he was 
man ; forget it, trecauso it does not concern us here 
whether his bodily form and frame were developed 
once for all in the mind of a Creator, or gradually in 
the creation itsell’, which from the first monad or 
protoplasm to the last of the primates, or man, is 
not, I suppose, to be looked on as altogether cause- 
less, meaningless, purposeless ; think of him only as 
man (and man means the thinker), with his mind yet 
lying fallow, though full of germs — germs of which 
I hold as strongly as ever no trace has ever, no trace 
will ever, be discovered anywhere but in man ; think 
of the Sun alvakening the eyes of man from sleep, 
and his mind from slumber ! Was not the Sunrise 
to him the first wonder, the first beginning of all 
reflection, all thought, all philosophy? was it not to 

the Amaa^lu and other Tribes of South Apnea ; by the Rev. J. Cal- 
laway, MLD. Natal, 1868. Fart I. p. 91. 

VOL. IV. N 
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him the first revelation, the first beginning of all 
thought, of all religion ? To us that wonder of wonders 
has ceased to exist, and few men now would even 
venture to speak of the sun as Sir John Herschel has 
spoken, calling him ‘ the Almoner of the Almighty, 
the delegated dispenser to us of light and warmth, 
as well as the centre of attraction, and as such, the 
immediate source of all our comforts, and, indeed, of 
the very possibility of our existence on earth.' ^ 

Man is a creature of habit, and wherever we can 
watch him, we find that before a few generations 
have passed, he has lost the power of admiring what is 
regular, and that he can see signs and wonders only 
in what is irregular. Few nations only have preserved 
in their ancient poetry some remnants of the natural 
awe with which the earliest dwellers on the earth saw 
that brilliant being slowly rising from out the dark- 
ness of the night, raising itself by its own might 
higher and higher, till it stood triumphant on the 
arch of heaven, and then descended and sank down 
in its fiery glory into the dark abyss of the heaving 
and hissing sea. In the hymns of the Veda the pdbt 
still wonders whether the sun will rise again ; he 
asks how he can climb the vault of heaven ? why he 
does not fall back ? why there is no dust on his path? 
And when the rays of the morning rouse him from 
sleep and call him back to new life ; when he sees the 
sun, as he says, stretching out his gOlden arms to 
bless the world and rescue it from the terrors of 
darkness, he exclaims, * Arise, our life, our spirit has 
come back! the darkness is gone, the light ap- 
proaches ! ’ 

* See J. Samuelson^ of the Drityy Traditional and Scion' 

UfiCy p. 144. Williams and Norgate, 1871. 
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For SO prominent an object in the primeval pic- 
ture-gallery of the human mind, a sign or a name 
must have been wanted at a very early period. But' 
how was this to be achieved? As a mere sign, a 
circle would have been sufficient, such as vve find in 
the hieroglyphics of Egypt, in the grax)hic system of 
China, or even in our own astronomical tables. If 
such a sign was fixed upon, we have a beginning of 
language in the widest sense of the word, for we have 
brought the Sun under the general concept of round- 
ness, and we have found a sign for this concept which 
is made up of a large number of single sensuous im- 
pressions. With such definite signs mythology has 
little chance ; yet the mere fact that the sun was 
represented as a circle would favour the idea that 
the sun was round ; or, as ancient people, who had 
no adjective as jet for round or rotundtcsy^ would say, 
that the sun was a wheel, a rota. If, on the con- 
trary, the round sign remi7ided the people of an eye, 
then the sign of the sun would soon become the eye 
of heaven, and germs of mythology would spring up 
even from the barren soil of such hieroglyphic lan- 
guage. 

But now, suppose that a real name was wanted 
for the sun, how could that be achieved? 

* ‘ It has already been implied that the Aborigines of Tasmania 
had acquired very limited powers of abstraction or generalisation. 
They possessed no words representing abstract ideas ; for each variety 
of gum-tree and wattle-tree, &c., &c., they had a name, but they had 
no equivalent for the expression, “ a tree ; ’* neither could they ex- 
press abstract qualities, such as hard, soft, warm, cold, long, short, 
round, See, ; for “ hard” they would my **like a stone ; ” for “tall” 
they would say “ long legs,” &c. ; for “ round ” they said “ like a 
ball,” “like the moon,” and so on, usually suiting the action to the 
word, and confirming by some sign the meaning to be understood.’ — 
Milligan, Vocah alary of the IJiaJectg of some of the Aboriginal Tribe* 
of Tasmania, p. 84. Hobart Town, 1866. 

• 

N 2 
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We kiKm that all words are derived from roots^ 
that these roots express general concepts, and that, 
with few exceptions, every name is founded on a 
general concept under which the object that has to 
be named can be ranged. How these roots came to 
be, is a question into which we need not enter at 
present. Their origin and growth form a problem of 
psychology rather than of philology, and each science 
must keep within its proper bounds. If a name was 
wanted for snow, the early framers of language 
singled out one of the general predicates of snow, 
its whiteness, its coldness, or its liquidity, and called 
the snow the white, tlie cold, or the liquid, by means 
of roots conveying the general idea of whiteness, 
coldness, or liquidity. Not only Nix, nivis, but 
Niobe ^ too, was a name of the snow, and meant the 

' If Signor Ascoli bLames me for deriving Mobe with other names 
for snow from the root mUi instead of from the root mighy this can 
only be due to an oversight. I am responsible for the derivation of 
Niobe, and for the admission of a secondary root siiyu oinyUy and so 
far I may possibly bo wrong. But Signer Ascoli ought to have 
known that the derivation of Gothic sndiv-gy Old High-German meo, 
or »iiBy gcii. suBfi'c-Sy Lithuanian snega-s, blav. injeg, Hib. snvaoiid 
from the root sn-Uy rests on the authority of Bopp {GlosaaHwny 1847, 
B. V. snu ; see also Grimm, DeuiscUc Grainwatiky ii. p. 700). He 
ought likewise to have known that in 18o2 Professor Schweizer- 
Siedler, in his review of Beit tidier s Ari^a (Kuhn’s Zei.Uehrift, i. p. 
479), had pointed out, that suigh may be considered as a secondary 
root by the side of sun and snd (cf. crfidwy ; ^duy J 

The real relation of gnu to gnigh hml been explained as early 
as 1842 by Benfey, WnrzcUexieony ii. p, 64; and Signor Ascoli was 
no doubt aware of what Professor Curtius had written on the rela- 
tion of gnigh to mn {GrundzUge der Ghneohigahen MyrnologiCy p. 297). 
Signor Ascoli has certainly shown with greater minuteness than his 
predecessors that not only Zend snizh and Lithuanian gnega-gy but 
likewise Gotliic gnair-Sy Greek Latin nix, niv-is, and ninguis, 
may bo derived from gnigh ; but if from gnigh, a secondary de- 
velopment of the root sn«, wo can arrive at vi<p~a, and at vi^a, we enn 
hardly doubt that Nhhe, a kind of Chiane, belongs to the same family, 
however anomalous the derivation. 
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melting ; the death of her beautiful children by the 
arrows of Apollon and Artemis represents the de- 
struction of winter by the rays of the sun. If the 
sun itself was to be named, it might be called the 
brilliant, the awakener, the runner, the ruier, tho 
father, the giver of warmth, of fertility, of life, the 
scorcher, the destroyer, the messenger of death, and 
many other names ; but there was no possibility of 
naming it, except by laying hold of one of its charac- 
teristic features, and expressing that feature by 
moans of one of the conceptual or predicative roots. 

Let us trace the history of at least one of these 
names. Before the Aryan nations separated, befoi e 
there was a Latin, a Greek, or a Sanskrit language, 
there existed a root svar or seal, which meant to 
beam, to glitter, to warm. It exists in Greek, 
splendour ; csXyvrjy moon ; in Anglo-Saxon, as swelan^ 
to burn, to sweal; in modern German, schwul^ op- 
pressively hot. From it we have in Sanskrit the 
noun ismr, meaning sometimes the sky, sometimes 
the sun ; and exactly the same word has been preserved 
in Latin, as sol ; in Gothic as sauil ; in Anglo-Saxon, 
as sol. A secondary form of svar is the Sanskrit 
su^ ya for svdrya, the sun, which is the same word as 
the Greek ^Xto9. 

All these names were originally mere predicates ; 
they meant, bright, brilliant, warm. But as soon as 
the name svar or surya was formed, it became, through 
the irresistible influence of language, the name, not 
only of a living, but of a male being. Every noun in 
Sanskrit must be either a masculine or a feminine 
(for the neuter gender was originally confined to the 
nominative case), and as suryas had been formed as a 
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masculine, language stamped it once for all as the 
sign of a male being, as much as if it had been the 
name of a warrior or a king. In other languages 
where the name for sun is a feminine, and the sun is 
accordingly conceived as a woman, as a queen, as the 
bride of the moon, the whole mythology of the love- 
making of the heavenly bodies is changed. 

You may say that all this shows, not so much the 
influence of language on thought, as of thought on 
language ; and that the sexual character of all words 
reflects only the peculiarities of a child’s mind, which 
can conceive of nothing except as living, as male or 
female. If a child hurts itself against a chair, it 
beats and scolds the chair. The chair is looked upon 
not as but as he ; it is the naughty chair, quite as 
much as a boy is a naughty boy. There is some 
truth in this, but it only serves to confirm the right 
view of the influence of language on thought ; for 
this tendency, though in its origin intentional, and 
therefore the result of thought, became soon a mere 
rule of tradition in language, and it then reacted on 
the mind with irresistible T>ovver, As soon, in fact, 
as suryas or appears as a masculine, we are in 
the very thick of mythology. We have not yet ar- 
rived at Helios as a god — that is a mucli later stage 
of thought, which we might describe almost in the 
words of Plato at the beginning of the seventh book 
of the ‘ Eepublic,’ ‘ And after this, he will reason that 
the sun is he who gives the seasons and the years, 
and is the guardian of all that is in the visible world, 
and in a certain way the cause of all things which he 
and his fellows have been accustomed to behold.’ 
We have not yet advanced so far, but we have 
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reached at least the first germs of a myth. In the 
Homeric hymn to Helios, Helios is not yet called an 
immortal, but only ^7riel/csXo9 adavdroLai, like unto ira-' 
mortals, yet he is called the child of Euryphaessa, the 
son of Hyperion, the grandson of Uranos and Osea/^ 
All this is mythology ; it is ancient language 
going beyond its first intention. 

Nor is there much difficulty in interpreting this 
myth. Helios, the sun, is called the son of Hyperion, 
Boinetimes Hyperion himself. This name Hyperion 
is derived from the preposition vTrip, the Latin super, 
which means abo'^e. It is derived by means of the 
suffix -LCDP, which originally was not a patronymic, 
but simply expressed belonging to. So if Helios was 
called Hyperion, this simply meant he who dwells 
on high, and corresponds to Latin Summanus or 
Superior, or Excelsior, If, on the contrary, Helios 
is called Hyperionides, this, too, which meant origi- 
nally no more than he who comes from, or belongs 
to those who dwell on high,^ led to the myth that he 
was the descendant of Hyperion ; so that in this 
case, as in the case of Zeus Krouion, the son really 
led to the conception of his father. Zeus Kronion 
meant originally no more than Zeus the eternal, the 
god of ages, the ancient of days ; but -icDu becoming 
usual as a patronymic suffix, Kroiiion was supposed 

* At the end of the hymn the jx)et says : — 

vp6<Pp(t}V Si ^lov BvpA^pa'^ Siro^c* 
iK trio S’ &,p^iifi€vos K\p<r(a fx€p6'tray yivos i.vSpa>y 
rjfiidtoay, uv ^pya Ofol ByrjTolffiv ^5ei(ay. 

This would seem to imply that the poet looked upon Helios as a 
half “god, almost as a hero, who had once lived on earth, 

* Corssen, St(ngerung»vndm\{jen^ Kuhn’s ZeiUolirift, iii. p. 

299 . 
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to mean the son of Kronos. Eronos, the father, was 
created in order to account for the existence of the 
name Kronion. If Hyperion is called the son of 
Euryphaessa, the wide-shining, this requires no com- 
mentary ; for even at present a poet might say that 
the sun is bom of the wide-shining dawn. You see 
the spontaneous generation of mythology with every 
new name that is formed. As not only the sun, but 
also the moon and the dawn could be called dwellers 
on high, they, too, took the name of Hyperionis or 
Hyperionides ; and hence Homer called Selene, the 
Moon, and Eos, the Dawn, sisters of Helios, and 
daughters of Hyperion and Euryphaessa, the Dawn 
doing service twice, both as motlier, Euryphaessa, 
and as daughter, Eos. Nay, according to Homer, 
Euryphaessa, the Dawn, ii not only the wife, but 
also the sister of Helios. All this is perfectly intel- 
ligible, if we watch the growth of language and 
mythology ; but it leads, of course, to the most 
tragic catastrophes as soon as it is all taken in a 
literal sense. 

Helios is called d/cd/ia?, the never-tiring ; -rrar- 
hspK7}9, the all-seeing ; ([)aed(M)v, the shining ; and also 
(pol^09, the brilliant. This last epithet <l>oi^os has 
grown into an independent deity Phoebus, and it is 
particularly known as a name of Apollon, Phoibos 
Apollon ; thus showing what is also known from 
other sources that in Apollo, too, we have one of the 
many mythic disguises of the rising sun. 

So far all is clear, because all the names which 
we have to deal with are intelligible, or, at all events, 
yield to the softest etymological pressure. But now 
if we hear the story of Phoibos Apollon falling in 
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love with Daphne, and Daphne praying to her 
mother, the Eartli, to save her from Phoibos ; and if 
we read how either the earth received her in her lap, 
and then a laurel tree sprang up where she had dis- 
appeared, or how she herself was changed Into a 
laurel tree, what shall we think of this ? It is a mere 
story, it might be said, and why should there be any 
meaning in it? My answer is, because people do 
not tell such stories of their gods and heroes, unless 
there is some sense in them. Besides, if Phoibos 
means the sun, why should not Daphne have a mean- 
ing too ? Before, therefore, we can decide whether 
the story of Phoibos and Daphne is a mere inven- 
tion, we must try to find out what can have been the 
meaning of the word Daphne. 

In Greek it means a laurel,* and this would ex- 
plain the purely Greek legend that Daphne was 
changed into a laurel tree. But who was Daphne? 
In order to answer this question, we must have 
recourse to etymology, or, in other words, we must 
examine the history of the word. Etymology, as 
you know, is no longer what it used to be; and 
though there may still be a classical scholar here 
and there who crosses himself at the idea of a Greek 
word being explained by a reference to Sanskrit, we 
naturally look to Sanskrit as the master-key to many 
a lock which no Greek key will open. Now Daphne, 
as I have shown, can be traced back to Sanskrit 
Ahan4, and Ah an a in Sanskrit means the dawn. 
As soon as we know this, everything becomes clear. 
The story of Phoibos and Daphne is no more than a 
description of what every one may see every day ; 

* Se« Selected EssaySf vol. i. p. 30!), and Preface, p. xxxiv. 
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first, the appearance of the Dawn in the eastern sky, 
then the rising of the Sun as if hurrying after his 
bride, then the gradual fading away of the bright 
Diiwn at the touch of the fiery rays of the sun, and 
at last her death or disappearance in the lap of her 
mother, the Earth. All this seems to me as clear as 
daylight, and the only objection that could be raised 
gainst this reading of the ancient myth would be, 
that we can prove that Ah and does not mean Dawn, 
and that Daphne cannot be traced back to A hand, or 
that Htiios does not mean the Sun. 

I know there is another objection, but it seems 
to me so groundless as hardly to deserve an answer. 
Why, it is asked, should the ancient nations have 
told these endless stories about the Sun and the 
Dawn, and why should they have preserved them in 
tlieir mythology? We might as w^ell ask why the 
iincient nations should have invented so many irre- 
gular verbs, and why they should have preserved 
them in their grammar. A fact does not cease to be 
a fact, because we cannot at once explain it. As far 
as our knowledge goes at present, we are justified lin 
stilting that the Aryan nations preserved not only 
their grammatical structure, and a large portion of 
their dictionary, from the time which preceded their 
separation, but that they likewise retained the names 
of some of their deities, some legends about their 
gods, some popular sayings and proverbs, and in 
these, it may be, the seeds of parables, as part of 
their common Aryan heirloom. Their mythological 
lore fills in fact a period in the history of Aryan 
thought, half-way between the period of language 
and the period of literature, and it is this discovery 
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which gives to mythology its importance in the eyes 
of the student of the most ancient history and psy- 
chology of mankind. 

And do not suppose that the Greeks, or the 
Hindus, or the Aryan nations in general the 
only people who possessed such tales. Wherever wc 
look, in every part of the world, among uncivilised 
as well as a civilised people, we find the same kind 
of stories, the same traditions, the same myths. 

I shall give one story from the extreme North, 
another from the extreme South. 

Among the Esquimaux of Eepulse Bay, oji the 
West side of Hudson’s Bay, on the Arctic Circle, 
Mr. John Rae picked up the following story : — 

< Many years ago, a great Esquimaux Conqueror 
gained so much power that he was able to rise unto 
the heavens, taking with him on one occasion a 
sister, a very beautiful girl, and some tire. He added 
much fuel to the fire, and thus formed the Sun. For 
some time he and his sister lived in great harmony, 
but after a time he became very cruel, and ill-treated 
his sister in many ways. She bore it at first with 
great patience, until at last he threw fire at her, 
and scorched one side of her face. This spoiling of 
her beauty was beyond endurance ; she therefore 
ran away from him, and formed the Moon. Her 
brother then began, and still continues to chase her ; 
but although he sometimes got near, he has not yet 
overtaken her, nor ever will. 

‘ When it is New Moon, the burnt side of the 
face is towards us ; at Full Moon it is the reverse.’ 

There are dialectic varieties in the Mythology of 
the Esquimaux as of the Greeks and Hindus, and. 
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with a change of gender between Sun and Moon, the 
same story occurs among other tribes in the follow- 
ing form ; — 

‘ There was a girl at a party, and some one told 
liis love for her by shaking her shoulders, after the 
manner of the country. She could not see who it 
was in the dark hut, so she smeared her hands with 
soot, and when he came back she blackened his 
cheek with her hand. When a light was brought 
she saw that it was her brother and fled. He ran 
after her, followed her, and as she came to the end 
of the earth, he spi^ang out into the sky. Then she 
became the sun, and he the moon, and this is why 
the moon is always chasing the sun through the 
heavens, and why the moon is sometimes dark as he 
turns his blackened cheek towards the earth.’ * 

We now turji to the South, and here, among the 
lowest of the low, among the Hottentots, who are 
despised even by their black neighbours, the Zulus, 
we find the following gem of a fable, beaming with 
mingled rays of religion and philosophy : — 

‘ The Moon, it is said, sentence an insect to men, 
saying, Go thou to men, and tell them, As I die, 
and dying live, so ye shall also die, and dying live.” 
The insect started with the message, but whilst on 
his way, was overtaken by the hare, who asked : 
“On what errand art thou bound?” The insect 
answered, “ I am sent by the Moon to men, to tell 
them that as she dies and dying lives, they also 
shall die and dying live.” The hare said, “ As thou 
art an awkward runner, let me go ” (to take the 
message). With these words he ran off, and when 
he reached men, he said, “ I am sent by the Moon 

» IJw Childhmi of the Wtyrld, by E.^Clodd, p. 62 . 
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to tell yoiij As I die, and dying perish, in the same 
manner ye also shall die and come wholly to an end.” 
Then the hare returned to the Moon, and told her 
what he had said to men. The Moon reproached 
him angrily, saying, Barest thou tell the people a 
thing which I have not said ? ” With these words 
she took up a piece of wood, and struck him on the 
nose. Since that day the hare’s nose is slit.’ 

Of this story, too, there are various versions, and 
in one of them the end is as follows : — 

^The hare, having returned to the Moon, was 
questioned as to the message delivered, and the Moon, 
having heard the true state of the case, became so 
enraged with him that she took up a liatchet to s])lit 
his head ; falling short, however, of that, the hatchet 
fell upon the upper lip of the hare, and cut it se- 
verely. Hence it is that we see the ^‘hare-lip.” The 
hare, being duly incensed at having received such 
treatment, raised his claws, and scratched the Moon’s 
face ; and the dark parts which we now see on the 
surface of the Moon are the scfirs which she received 
on that occasion.’ ' 

* Reynard the Fox in South Africa^ or Hottentot Fahles a/nd Talea^ 
by W. H. I. Bleek, 1804, p. 69. Dr. Theophilus Hahn, Hie Sjjraohe 
der Na/may 1870, j). 69. As a curious coincidence it may be men- 
tioned that in Sanskrit, too, the Moon is called aa^ahka, i,e. 

‘ having the marks of a hare,’ the black marks in the moon being 
taken for the likeness of the hare. Another coincidence is that the 
Namaqua Hottentots will not touch hare’s flesh (see Sir James E. 
Alexander’s Expedition of Hiscovery into the Interior of Africa^ vol. i. 
p. 169), because the hare deceived men, while the Jews abstain 
from it, because the hare is supposed to chew the cud (Lev. xi. 6). 

A similar tradition on the meaning of death occurs among the 
Zulus, but as they do not know of the Moon as a deity, the message 
that men are not to die, or that they are to die, is sent there by 
Unkulunkulu, the ancestor of the human race, and thus the whole 
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The Pinns, Lapps, and Esfclionians do not seem 
a very poetical race, yet there is poetry even in their 
smoky hnts, poetry surrounded with all the splen- 
dour of an arctic night, and fragrant with the per- 
fume of moss and wild flowers. Here is one of their 
legends : — 

‘ Wanna Issi had two servants, Koit and Am- 
marik, and he gave them a torch which Koit should 
light every Tuorning, and Ammarik should extinguish 
in the evening. In order to reward their faithful 
services, Wanna Issi told them they might be 
man and wife, but they asked Wanna Issi that he 
would allow them to remain for ever bride and bride- 
groom. Wanna Issi assented, and henceforth Koit 
handed the torch every evening to Arnmarik, and 
Ammarik took it and extinguished it. Only during 
four weeks in summer they remain together at mid- 
night ; Koit hands the dying torch to Ammarik, but 
Ammarik does not let it die, but lights it again with 
her breath. Then their hands are stretched out, and 
their lips meet, and the blush of the face of Ammarik 
colours the midnight sky.’ • 

This myth requires hardly any com?nentary ; yet, as 
long as it is impossible to explain the names, Wanna 
Issi, Koit, and Ammarik, it might be said that the 
story was but a love stoiy, invented by an idle Lapp, 
or Finn, or Esthonian. But what if Wanna Issi in 
Esthonian means the Old Father, and if Koit means 
the Dawn? Can we then doubt any longer that 
Ammarik* must be the Gloaming, and that their 

story loses its point. See Dr. Callaway, Unhulnnkulut p. 4 ; and 
Gray, Polynesian Mythology ^ pp. 16-68. 

* According to a letter just received from an Esthonian lady, 
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meeting in the summer reflects those summer even- 
ings when, particularly in the North, the torch of 
the sun seems never to die, and when the Gloaming 
is seen kissing the Dawn?^ 

I wish I could tell you some more of these stories 
which have been gathered from all parts of the world, 
and which, though they may be pronounced childish 
and tedious by some critics, seem to mo to glitter 
with the brightest dew of nature’s own poetry, and 
to contain those very touches that make us feel akin, 
not only with Homer or Shakespeare, but even with 
Lapps, and Finns, and Kaffirs. 

I cannot resist, however, the temptation of in- 
sorting here a poetical rendering of the story of Koit 
and Ammarik, sent to me from the New World, 
remarking only that instead of Lapland, Esthonia is 
really the country that may claim the original story. 

A Llgknd of Lapland. 

* Two servants were in "W i^nna Iasi’s pay ; 

A blazing torch their care ; 

Each morning Koit must light it till its ray 
Flamed through the air ; 

ammarih does mean the gloaming in the language of the common 
people of Esthonia. Bertram {IlmataTy Dorpat, 1870, p. 265) re- 
marks that Koit is the dawn, Koido tdhty the morning-star, also called 
eha tdlvt. Aniariky the ordinary name for the dawn, is used as the 
name for the evening twilight, or the gloaming in the well-known 
story, published by Fiihimann ( Verliandlungen der gelehrien Kgtrd- 
iclicn GetelhcJuift zu Dorpat-, vol. i.). In Finnish hdmdra is twilight 
in general. 

’ The story was mentioned by Grimm in Kinder^ und Hausmdrchcny 
vol, iii. p. 353 (1856). It was first published by FAhlmann, 1872, 
in the Verliandlungen der Estnischen Geselhchaft zu Dorpatj more com- 
plete by Dr. Kreutzwald, 1854, in Bulletin of St. Petersburg Academy^ 
tom. xii. nos. 3, 4 {Melc^nges Busses^ tom. ii. p, 409), 
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* And overy evening Ammarik’s fair hand 

Must quench the waning light; 

Then over all the weary, waiting land 
Fell the still night. 

‘ So passed the time ; then Wanna Issi said, 

“ For faithful service done, 

Lo, here reward I To-morrow shall ye wed, 

And so he oiie.^* 

* Not so/' said Koit ; “ for sweeter far to me 

The joy that neareth still ; 

Then grant us ever fast betrothed to be/* 

They had their will. 

‘ And now the blazing lustre to transfer 
Himself, is all his claim ; 

Warm from her lover's hand it comes to her, 

To quench the flame. 

‘ Only for four times seven lengthening days, 

At midnight, do they stand 
Together, while Koit gives the dying blaze 
To Ammarik's hand. 

* O wonder then ! She lets it not expire, 

But lights it with her breath — 

The breath of love, that, warm with quickening fire, 
Wakes life from death. 

‘ Then hands stretch out, and touch, and clasp on high, 
Then lip to lip is pressed, 

And Ammarik’s blushes tinge the midnight sky 
From east to west.' Anna C Beackett. 

If people cannot bring themselves to believe in 
solar and celestial myths among the Hindus and 
Greeks, let them study the folklore of the Semitic 
and Turanian races. I know there is, on the part of 
some of our most distinguished scholars, the same 
objection against comparing Aryan to non-Aryan 
myths, as there is against any attempt to explain 
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the features of Sanskrit or Greek bj a reference to 
Finnisb or Bask. In one sense that objection is 
well founded, for nothing would create grea;^er con- 
fusion than to ignore the genealogical j^rinciple a-s 
the oiily safe one in a scientific classification cf lan- 
guages, of myths, and even of customs. We must 
first classify our myths and legends, as we classify 
our languages and dialects. We must first of all 
endeavour to explain what wants explanation in one 
member of a family by a reference to other mem- 
bers of the same family, before we allow ourselves to 
glance beyond. But there is in a comparative study 
of languages and myths not only a philohjgical, but 
also a philosophical, and more particularly, a psycho- 
logical interest, and though even in this more general 
study of mankind, the frontiers of language and race 
ought never to disappear, yet they can no longer be 
allowed to narrow or intercept our view. How much 
the student of Aryan mythology and ethnology may 
gain for his own progress by allowing himself a wider 
survey over the traditions and customs of the whole 
human race, is best known to those who have studied 
the works of Klemm, Waitz, Bastian, Sir John Lub- 
bock, Mr. Tylor, and Dr. Callaway. What is pre- 
historic in language among the Aryan nations, is 
sometimes found as still historic among Turanian 
races. The same applies with regard to religions, 
myths, legends, and customs. Among Finns and 
Lapps, among Zulus and Maoris, among Khonds and 
Karens, we sometimes find the most startling analo- 
gies to Aryan traditions, and we certainly learn, 
again and again, this one important lesson, that as 
in language, so in mythology, there is nothing which 
VOL. iv. _ o 
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had not originally a meaning, that every name of 
the gods and heroes had a beginning, a purpose, and 
a history. 

Jupiter was no more called Jupiter by accident, 
than the Polynesian Mauiy the Samoyede Num, or 
the Chinese Tien,^ If we can discover the original 
meaning of these names, we have reached the first 
ground of their later growth. I do not say that, if 
we can explain the first purpose of the mythological 
names, we have solved the whole riddle of mythology, 
but I maintain that we have gained firm ground. I 
maintain that every true etymology gives us an his- 
torical fact, because the first giving of a name was 
an historical fact, and an historical fact of the greatest 
importance for the later development of ancient ideas. 
Think only of this one fact, which no one would now 
venture to doubt, that the supreme deity of the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Germans, is called by the 
same name as the supreme deity of the e^iest Aryan 
settlers in India. Does not this one fact draw away 
the curiain from the dark ages of antiquity, and 
open before our eyes an horizon which we can harSly 
measure by years? The Greek Zem is the same 
word as the Latin Ju in Jupiter, as the German Tiw; 
and all these were merely dialectic varieties of the 
Vedic DyatisJ Now dyaus in Sanskrit is the name 
of the sky, if used as a feminine ; if used as a mascu- 
line, as it is still in the Veda, it is the sky as a man 
or as a god — it is Zeus, the father of gods and men. 
You know, of course, that the whole language of 
ancient India is but a sister dialect of Greek, Latin, 

* See Leetwre* on the Science of JReli^ont pp. 194, 200. 

* See my Science qf Language^ Eleventh Chapter, 
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of German^ Celtic, and Slavonic, and that if the 
Greek says es-U^ he is, if the Roman says est^ the 
German ist, the Slave yestSy the Hindu, three thousand 
years ago, said he is. This asM is a compound 
of a root os, to be, and the pronoun ti. The root 
meant originally to breathey and dwindled down after 
a time to the meaning of to he. All this must have 
happened before a single Greek or German reached 
the shores of Europe, and before a single Arya 
descended into the plains of India. At that distant 
time we must place the gradual growth of language 
and ideas, of a language which we are still speaking, 
of ideas which we are still thinldng ; and at the same 
time only can we explain the framing of those names 
which were the first attempts at grasping super- 
natural powers, which became in time the names of 
the deities of the ancient world, the heroes of myth- 
ology, the chief actors in many a legend, nay, some 
of which ha ve survived in the nursery tales of our 
own tim(‘.* 

My time, I see, is nearly over, but before I finish, 
I feel that I have a duty to perform from which I 
ought not to shrink. Some of those who have 
honoured me with their presence to-night may recol- 
lect that about a year ago a lecture was delivered in 
this very room by Professor Blackie, in which he 
tried to throw discredit on the scientific method of 
the interpretation of popular myths, or on what I 
call Comparative Mythology. Had he confined his 
remarks to the subject itself, I should have felt most 
grateful for his criticisms, little minding the manner 

* See a most interesting essay, Le Petit Poueet (Tom Thumb), by 
Gaston Paris. 
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in which they were conveyed — for a student of lan- 
guage knows what words are made of. Nor, had his 
personal reflections concerned myself alone, should I 
have felt called upon to reply to them thus publicly, 
for it has always seemed to me that unless we pro- 
test against unmerited praise, we have no right to 
protest against unmerited abuse. I believe I can 
appeal to all here present, that during the many 
years I have had the honour to lecture in this Insti- 
tution, I have not once allowed myself to indulge in 
any personal remarks, or attacked those who, being 
absent, cannot defend themselves. Even when I had 
to answer objections, or to refute false theories, I 
liave always most carefully avoided mentioning the 
names of living writers. But as Professor Blackie 
has directed his random blows, not against myself, 
but against a friend, the Rev. G. Cox, the author of 
a work on Aryan Mythology, I feel that I must for 
once try to get angry, and return blow for blow. 
Professor Blackie speaks of Mr. Cox as if he had 
done nothing beyond repeating what I had said be- 
fore. Nothing can be more unfair. My own w*ork 
in Comparative Mythology has consisted chiefly in 
laying down some of the general principles of that 
science, and in the etymological interpretation of 
some of the ancient names of gods, goddesses, and 
heroes. In fact, I have made it a rule never to in- 
terpret or to compare the legends of India, Greece, 
Italy, or Germany, except in cases where it was pos- 
sible, first of all, to show an identity or similarity in 
the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, or German names of the 
principal actors. Mr. Cox having convinced himself 
that the method which I have followed in mythology 
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rests on sound and truly .scientific principles, has 
adopted most, though by no means all, of my etymo- 
logical interpretations. Professor Blackie, on the 
contrary, without attempting any explanation of the 
identity cf mythological names in Greek and Sanskrit 
which must be either disproved or explained, thunders 
forth the following sentence of condemnation : — 
‘Even under the scientific guidance of a Bopp, a 
Pott, a Grimm, and a Muller, a sober man may some- 
times, even in the full blaze of the new sun of 
comparative philology, allow himself to drink deep 
draughts, if not of maundering madness^ at least of 
manifest hallucination^^ 

If such words are thrown at my head, I pick them 
up chiefly as etymological curiosities, and as striking 
illustrations of what Mr. Tylor calls ‘survivals in 
culture,’ showing how the most primitive implements 
of warfare, rude stones and unpolished flints, which 
an ethnologist would suppor-( to be confined to pre- 
historic races, to the red Indians of America or the 
wild Piets of Caledonia, turn up again most un- 
expectedly at the present day in the very centre of 
civilised life. AH I can say is, that if, as a student 
of Comparative Mythology, I have been drinking 
deep draughts of maundering madness, I have been 
drinking in good company. In this respect Mr. Cox 
has certainly given me far more credit than I deserve. 
I am but one out of many labourers in this rich field 
of scientific research, and he ought to have given far 
greater prominence to the labours of Grimm, Bur- 
nouf, Bopp, and, before all, of my learned friend, 
Professor Kuhn. 

But while, with regard to etymology, Mr. Cox 
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contents himself with reporting the results of other 
scholars, he stands quite independent in his own 
treatment of Comparative Mythology. Of this Pro- 
fessor Blackie seems to have no suspicion whatever. 
The plan which Mr. Cox follows is to collect the 
coincidences in the legends themselves, and to show 
how in different myths the same story with slight 
variations is told again and again of different gods 
and heroes. In this respect his work is entirely 
original and very useful ; for although these coinci- 
dences may be explained in different ways, and do 
not afford a proof of a common historical origin of 
the mythologies of India, Greece, Italy, and Germany, 
they are all the more interesting from a purely 
psychological point of view, and supply important 
material for further researches. Mr. Tylor has lately 
worked, with great success in the same rich mine ; 
extending the limits of mythological research far 
beyond the precincts of the Aryan world, and showing 
that there are solar myths wherever the sun shines. 
I differ from Mr. Cox on many points, as he differs 
from me. I shall certainly keep to my own method 
of never attempting an interpretation or a com- 
parison, except where the ground has first been 
cleared of all uncertainty by etymological research, 
and where the names of different gods and heroes 
have been traced back to a common source. I call 
this the nominalistic as opposed to the realistic 
method of Comparative Mythology, and it is the 
former only that concerns the student of the Science 
of Language. I gratefully acknowledge, however, 
the help which I have received from Mr. Cox’s work. 
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particularly as suggesting new clusters of myths that 
might be disentangled by etymological analysis. 

But not only has Professor Blackie failed to per- 
ceive the real character of Mr. Cox’s researches, but 
he has actually charged him with holding opinions 
which both Mr. Cox and myself have repeatedly dis- 
avowed, and most strenuously opposed. Again and 
again have we war^ied the students of Comparative 
Mythology that they iiiust not expect to be able to 
explain everything. Again and again have we pointed 
out that there are irrational elements in mythology, 
and that we must be prepared to find grains of local 
history on which, as I said,^ the sharpest tools of 
Comparative Mythology must bend or break. Again 
and again have we shown that historical persons^ — 
not only Cyrus and Charlemagne, but Frederick 
Barbarossa and even Frederick the Great — have been 
drawn into the vortex of popular mythology. Yet 
these are the words of Prof -J^sor Blackie i ‘ The cool 
way in which Max Miillor and his English disciple, 
Mr. Cox, assume that there are no human figures 
and historical characters in the whole gallery of 
heroes and demi^gods in the Greek Mythology, is 
something very remarkable.’ 

‘ Gdps, vol. iv. p. 283: — * Here then we see that mythology does 
not always create its own heroes, but that it lays hold of real 
history, and coils itself round it so closely that it is difficult, 
nay, almost impossible, to separate the ivy from the oak, the lichen 
from the granite to which it clings. And hero is a lesson which 
comparative mythologists ought not to neglect. They are naturally 
bent on explaining everything that can be explained ; but they 
should bear in mind that there may bo elements in every mytho- 
logical riddle which resist etymological analysis^ for the simple 
reason that their origin was not etymological, but historical.’ 

• Science of Language^ Vol. ii. p. 657. 
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I readily admit that some of the etymologies 
which I have proposed of mythological names are 
open to criticism ; and if, like other scholars, Pro- 
fessor Blackie had pointed out to me any cases 
where I might seem to him to have offended against 
Grimm’s law or other phonetic rules, I should have 
felt most grateful ; but if he tells me that the Greek 
Erinys should not be derived from the Sanskrit 
Sarawyu, but from the Greek verb kpivvav, to be 
angry, he might as well derive critic from to criticise 
and if he maintains that a name may have two or 
three legitimate etymologies, I can only answer that 
we might as well say that a child could have two or 
three legitimate mothers. 

I have most reluctantly entered upon these some- 
what personal explanations, and I should not l^ve done 
so if I alone had been concerned in Professor Blackie’s 
onslaught. I hope, however, that I have avoided 
anything that could give just offence to Professor 
Blackie, even if he should be present here to-night. 
Though he abuses me as a German, and laughs j^t the 
instinctive aversion to external facts and the extra- 
vagant passion for self-evolved ideas as national fail- 
ings of all Germans (I only wonder that the story of 
the camel and the inner consciousness did not come 

* Professor Blackie quotes Pausanias in support of tliis etymology. 
He says : ‘ The account of Pausanias (viii. 25, 26), according to 
which the terrible impersonation of conscience, or the violated moral 
law, is derived from ipivinv, an old Greek verb originally signifying 
to be angry, has sufficient probability, not to mention the obvious 
analogy of ’Apa^, another name sometimes given to the awful maids 
((Tf/bo/ai), from dp<£, an imprecation.’ If Professor Blackie wiU refer 
to Pausanias himself, he wiU find that the Arcadians assigned a very 
different cause to the anger of Hemeter, which is supposed to have 
led to the formation of her new name Erinys 
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in), yet I know that for many years German poetry 
and German scholarship hare had few more ardent 
admirers, and German scholars few more trusty 
friends, than Professor Blackie. Nationality, it seems 
to me, has as little to do with scholarship as with 
logic. On the contrary, in every nation ho that will 
work hajrd and reason honestly may be sure to dis- 
cover some grains of truth. National jealousies and 
animosities have no place in the republic of letters, 
which is, and I trust always will be. the true inter- 
national republic of all friends of work, of order, 
and of truth. 



ON FALSE ANALOGIES 
IN COIPAEATIVE THEOLOGY. 


V EEY different from the real similarities that can be 
discovered in nearly all the religions of the world, 
and which, owing to their deeply human character, 
in no way necessitate the admission that one religion 
borrowed from the other, are those minute coinci- 
dences between the Jewish and the Pagan religions 
which have so often been discussed by learned theo- 
logians, and "which were intended by them as proof 
positive, either that the Pagans borrowed their 
religious ideas direct from the Old Testament, 6r 
that some fragments of a primeval revelation, granted 
to the ancestors of the whole race of mankind, had 
been preserved in the temples of Greece and Italy. 

Bochart, in his ^ Geographia Sacra,’ considered 
the identity of Noah and Saturn so firmly established 
as hardly to admit of the possibility of a doubt. The 
three sons of Saturn — Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto 
— he represented as having been originally the three 
sons of Noah: Jupiter being Ham; Neptune, Japhet; 
and Shem, Pluto. Even in the third generation 
the two families were proved to have been one, for 
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Phut, the SOD of Ham, or of Jupiter Hammon, could 
be no other than Apollo Pjthius ; Canaan no other 
than Mercury ; and Nimrod no other than Bacchus, 
whose original name was supposed to have been 
Bar-chus, the son of Cush. G. J. Vossius, in his 
learned work, ‘ De Origine et Progressu Idolatrise ’ 
(1688), identified Saturn with Adam, Janus with 
Noah, Pluto with Ham, Neptune with Japhet, Mi- 
nerva with Naamali, Vulcan with Tubal Cain, Ty- 
phon with Og. Huet, the friend of Bochart, and the 
colleague of Bossuet, went still further ; and in his 
classical work, the ‘ Demonstrati o Evangelica,’ he 
attempted to prove that the whole theology of the 
heathen nations was borrowed from Moses, whom he 
identified not only with ancient law- givers, like 
Zoroaster and Orpheus, but with gods and demigods, 
such as Apollo, Vulcan, Fauiius, and Priapus. 

All this happened not more than two hundred 
years ago; and even a L uidred years ago, nay, 
even after the discovery of Sanskrit and the rise of 
Comparative Philology, the troublesome ghost of 
Huet was by no means laid at once. On the con- 
trary, as soon as the ancient language and religion 
of India became known in Europe, they were received 
by many people in the same spirit. Sanskrit, like 
all other languages, was to be derived from Hebrew, 
the ancient religion of the Brahmans from the Old 
Testament. 

There was at that time an enthusiasm among 
Oriental scholars, particularly at Calcutta, and an 
interest for Oriental antiquities in the public at large, 
of which we in these days of apathy for Eastern 
literature can hardly form an adequate idea. Every- 
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body wished to be first in the field, and to bring to 
light some of the treasures which were supposed to 
be hidden in the sacred literature of the Brahmans. 
Sir William Jones, the founder of the Asiatic Society 
at Calcutta, published in the first volume of the 
‘ Asiatic Researches ’ his famous essay ^ On the Gods 
of Greece, Italy, and India ; ’ and he took particular 
care to state that his essay, though published only 
in 1788, had been written in 1784. In that essay 
he endeavoured to show that there existed an inti- 
mate connection, not only between the mythology of 
India and that of Greece and Italy, but likewise 
between the legendary stories of the Brahmans and 
the accounts of certain historical events as recorded 
in the Old Testament. ISTo doubt, the temptation 
was great. No one could look down for a moment 
into the rich mine of religious and mythological lore 
that was suddenly opened before the eyes of scholars 
and theologians, without being struck by a host of 
similarities, not only in the languages, but also in 
the ancient traditions of the Hindus, the Greeks, 
and the Romans; and if at that time the Greets 
and Romans were still supposed to have borrowed 
their language and their religion from Jewish quarters, 
the same conclusion could hardly be avoided with 
regard to the language and the religion of the Brah- 
mans of India. 

The first impulse to look in the ancient religion 
of India for reminiscences of revealed truth seems to 
have come from missionaries rather than from scho- 
lars. It arose from a motive, in itself most excellent, 
of finding some common ground for those who wished 
to convert and those who were to be converted. Only, 
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instead of looking for that common ground where it 
really was to be found — namely, in the broad founda- 
tions on which all religions are built up : the belief 
in a divine power, the acknowledgment of sin, the 
habit of prayer, the desire to ofier sacrifice, and the 
hope of a future life — the students of Pagan religion 
as well as Christian missionaries were bent on dis- 
covering more striking and more startling coinci- 
dences, in order to use them in confirmation of their 
favourite theory that some rays of a primeval reve- 
lation, or some reflection of the Jewish religion, had 
reached the uttermost ends of the world. This was 
a dangerous proceeding — dangerous because super- 
ficial, dangerous because undertaken with a foregone 
conclusion ; and very soon the same arguments that 
had been used on one side in order to i)rove that all 
religious truth had been derived from the Old Tes- 
tament were turned against Christian scholars and 
Christian missionaries, in order to show that it was 
not Brahmanism and Buddhism which had borrowed 
from the Old and New Testament, but that the Old 
and the New Testament had borrowed from the more 
ancient religions of the Brahmans and Buddhists. 

This argument was carried out, for instance, 
in HolwelPs ^Original Principles of the Ancient 
Brahmans,’ published in London as early as 1779, in 
which the author maintains that ‘the Brahmanic 
religion is the first and purest product of super- 
natural revelation,’ and ‘ that the Hindu scriptures 
contain to a moral certainty the original doctrines 
and terms of restoration delivered from God himself, 
by the mouth of his first-created BiAiah, to man- 
kind, at his first creation in the form of man.’ 
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Sir William Jones ^ tells us that one or two 
missionaries in India had been absurd enough, in 
their zeal for the conversion of the Gentiles, to urge 
‘ that the Hindus were even now almost Christians, 
because their Brahma, Vish7j,u, and Mahesa were no 
other than the Christian Trinity ; ^ a sentence in 
which, he adds, we can only doubt whether folly, 
ignorance, or impiety predominates. 

Sir William Jones himself was not likely to fall 
into that error. He speaks against it most em- 
phatically. ‘ Either,’ he says, ^ the first eleven chap- 
ters of Genesis — all due allowance being made for a 
figurative Eastern style — are true, or the whole 
fabric of our national religion is false; a conclusion 
which none of us, I trust, would now wish to draw. 
But it is not the truth of our national religion as 
such that I have at heart ; it is truth itself ; and if 
any cool, unbiassed reasoner will clearly convince me 
tliat Moses drew his narrative through Egyptian 
conduits from the primeval fountains of Indian lite- 
rature, I shall esteem him as a friend for having 
weeded my mind from a capital error, and promi^ 
to stand amongst the foremost in assisting to circu- 
late the truth which he has ascertained.’ 

But though he speaks so strongly against the 
uncritical proceedings of those who would derive 
imything that is found in the Old Testament from 
Indian sources, Sir William Jones himself was really 
guilty of the same want of critical caution in his 
own attempts to identify the gods and heroes of 
Greece and Home with the gods and heroes of India. 

’ Asiatic jResJ!^rkeSf i. p. 272 ; Z^fe of Sir W. Jones, vol. ii. p. 
240 seg. 
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He begins his essay,^ ‘ 0^ the Gods of Greece, Italy, 
and India* with the following remarks ; — 

‘ We cannot jnstly conclude, by arguments pre- 
ceding the proof of facts, that one idolatrous people 
must have borrowed their deities, rites, and tenets 
from another, since gods of all shapes and dimen- 
sions may be framed by the boundless powers of 
imagination, or by the frauds and follies of men, in 
countries never connected ; but when features of 
resemblance, too strong to have been accidental, are 
observable in different systems of polj^tbeism, with- 
out fancy or prejudice to colour them and improve 
the likeness, we can scarce help believing that some 
connection has immemorially subsisted between the 
several nations who have adopted them. It is my 
design in this essay to point out such a resemblance 
between the popular worship of the old Greeks and 
Italians and that of the Hindus ; nor can there be 
any room to doubt of a creat similarity between 
their strange religious and that of Egypt, China, 
Persia, Phrygia, Phoenice, and Syria ; to which, per- 
haps, we may safely add some of the southern king- 
doms, and even islands of America; while the 
Gothic system which prevailed in the northern re- 
gions of Europe was not merely similar to those of 
Greece and Italy, but almost the same in another 
dress, with an embroidery of images apparently 
Asiatic. Prom all this, if it be satisfactorily 
proved, we may infer a general union or affinity 
between the most distinguished inhabitants of the 
primitive world at the time when they deviated, as 


Ag^Uitic Mesearchet, i, p. 221 
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they did too early deviate, from the rational adoHi- 
tion of the only true God.’ 

Here, then, in an essay written nearly a hundred 
years ago by Sir W. Jones, one of the most celebrated 
Oriental scholars in England, it might seem as if we 
should find the first outlines of that science which is 
looked upon as but of to-day or yesterday — the out- 
lines of Comparative Mythology. But in such an 
expectation we are disappointed. What we find is 
merely a superficial comparison of the mythology of 
India and that of other nations, both Aryan and 
Semitic, without any scientific value, because carried 
out without any of those critical tests which alone 
keep Comparative Mythology from running riot. 
This is not intended as casting a slur on Sir W. 
Jones. At his time the principles which have now 
been established by the students of the science of 
language were not yet known, and as with words, so 
with the names of deities, similarity of sound, the 
most treacherous of all sirens, was with him the only 
guide in such researches. ' 

It is not pleasant to have to find fault with** a 
man possessed of such genius, taste, and learning as 
Sir W. Jones, but no one who is acquainted with 
the history of these researches will be surprised at 
my words. It is the fate of all pioneers, not only to 
be left behind in the assault which they had planned, 
but to find that many of their approaches were made 
in a false direction, and had to be abandoned. But 
as the authority of their names continues to sway 
the public at large, and is apt to mislead even pains- 
taking students and to entail upon them repea, ted 
disappointments, it is necessary that those who know 
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should speak out, even at the risk of being con- 
sidered liarsh or presumptuous. 

A few instances will suffice to show how utterly 
baseless the comparisons are which Sir W. Jones 
instituted between the gods of India, Greece, and 
Italy. He compares the Latin Janus with the San- 
skrit deity Ganesa. It is well known that Janus is 
connected with the same root that has yielded the 
names of Jupiter, Zeus, and Dyaus, while Ga?iecS’a- is a 
compound^ meaning lord of hosts, lord of the com- 
panies of gods. 

Saturn us is supposed to have been the same as 
Noah, and is then identified by Sir W. Jones with 
the Indian Manu Satyavrata, who escaped from the 
flood. Ceres is compared with the goddess Svij 
Jupiter or Diespiter with Indra or Divaspati ; and, 
though etymology is ca,lled a weak basis for histo- 
rical inquiries, the tliree syllables Jov in Jovis, Zeu 
in Zens, and Siv in Siva are placed side by side, as 
possibly containing the same root, only differently 
pronounced. Now the s of Sivu is a palatal s, and 
no scholar who has once looked into a book on Com- 
parative Philology need be told that such an s could 
never correspond to a Greek Zeta or a Latin J. 

In Krishna.^ the lovely shepherd-god. Sir W. 
Jones recognises the features of Apollo Nomius, 
who fed the herds of Admetus, and slew the dragon 
Python ; and he leaves it to etymologists to deter- 
mine whether Gop^la — i.e, the cow-herd —may not be 
the same word as Apollo. We are also assured, on 
the authority of Colonel Vallancey, that KWshtia in 
Irish means the sun, and that the goddess KMi, to 
whom human sacrifices were offered, as enjoined in 
VOL. IV. p 
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the Vedas (?), was the same as Hekate. In conclu- 
sion, Sir W. Jones remarks, ‘ I strongly incline to 
believe that Egyptian priests have actually come 
from the Nile to the Gang^ and VamunS., and that 
they visited the Sarmans of India, as the sages of 
Greece visited them, rather to acquire than to im- 
part knowledge.’ 

The interest that had been excited by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones’s researches did not subside, though he 
himself did not return to the subject, but devoted 
his great powers to more useful labours. Scholars, 
both ill India and in Europe, wanted to know more 
of the ancient religion of India. If Jupiter, Apollo, 
and Janus had once been found in the ancient pan- 
theon of the Brahmans ; if the account of Noah and 
the deluge could be traced back to the story of 
Manu Satyavrata, who escaped from the flood, more 
discoveries might be expected in this newly-opened 
mine, and people rushed to it with all the eagerness 
of gold-diggers. The idea that everything in India 
was of extreme antiquity had at that time taken a 
firm hold on the minds of all students of Sanskrit ; 
and, as there was no one to check their enthusiasm, 
everything that came to light in Sanskrit literature 
was readily accepted as more ancient than Homer, 
or even than the Old Testament. 

It was under these influences that Lieutenant 
Wilford, a contemporary of Sir William Jones at 
Calcutta, took up the thread which Sir William 
Jones had dropped, and determined at all hazards to 
solve the question which at that time had excited a 
world-wide interest. Convinced that the Brahmans 
possessed in their ancient literature the originals. 
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not only of Greek and Kornan mythology, but like- 
wise of the Old Testament history, he tried every 
possible means to overcome their reserve and reti- 
cence. He related to them, as well as he could, the 
principal stories of classical mythology, and the 
leading events in the history of the Old Testament ; 
he assured them that they would tind the same 
things in their ancient books, if they would but look 
for them; he held out the hopes of i.mple rewards 
for any extracts from their sacred literature contain- 
ing the histories of Adam and Eve, of Deukalion 
and Prometheus ; and at last he succeeded. The 
coyness of the Pandits yielded; the incessant de- 
mand created a supply ; and for several years essay 
after essay appeared in the ‘ Asiatic Eesearches,’ with 
extracts from Sanskrit MSS., containing not only 
the names of Deukalion, Prometheus, and other 
heroes and deities of Greece, but likewise the names 
of Adam and Eve, of Abraliam and Sarah, and all 
the rest. 

Great was the surprise, still greater the joy, not 
ordy in Calcutta, but in London, at Paris, and all 
the universities of Germany. The Sanskrit MSS. 
from which Lieutenant Wilford quoted, and on 
which his theories were based, had been submitted 
to Sir W. Jones and other scholars ; and though 
many persons were surprised and for a time even 
incredulous, yet the fact could not be denied that 
all was found in these Sanskrit MSS. as stated by 
Lieutenant Wilford. Sir W. Jones, then President 
of the Asiatic Society, printed the following declar- 
ation at the end of the third volume of the ‘ Asiatic 
Researches ’ : — 
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‘ Since I am persuaded that the learned essay on 
Egypt and the Nile has afforded you equal delight 
with that which I have myself received from it, I 
cannot refrain from endeavouring to increase your 
satisfaction by confessing openly that I have at 
length abandoned the greatest part of the natural 
distrust and incredulity which had taken possession 
of my mind before I had examined the sources from 
which our excellent associate, Lieutenant Wilford, 
has drawn so great a variety of new and interesting 
opinions. Having lately read again and again, both 
alone and with a Pandit, the numerous original 
passages in the Pur^nas, and other Sanskrit books, 
which the writer of the dissertation adduces in sup- 
port of his assertions, I am happy in bearing testi- 
mony to his i^erfect good faith and general accuracy, 
both in his extracts and in the translation of them.’ 

Sir W. Jones then proceeds himself to give a 
translation of some of these passages. ‘ The follow- 
ing translation,’ he writes, ‘ of an extract from the 
Padma-purS/aa is minutely exact : ’ — 

^1. To Saty avarman, the sovereign of ^the 
whole earth, were born three sons ; the eldest Sher- 
ma; then Charina ; and thirdly, Jyapeti. 

‘ 2. They w('re all men of good morals, excellent 
in virtue and virtuous deeds, skilled in the use of 
weai)ons to strike with, or to be thrown, brave men, 
eager for victory in battle. 

'3. But Satyavarman, being continually de- 
lighted with devout meditation, and seeing his sons 
fit for dominion, laid upon them the burden of 
government, 

‘ 4. Whilst he remained honouring and satisfy- 
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ing the gods, and priests, and kine. One day, by 
the act of destiny, the king, having drunk mead, 

‘ 5. Became senseless, and lay asleep naked ; 
then was he seen by Char in a, and by him were his 
two brothers called. 

‘ 6 . To whom he said : What now has befallen ? 
In what state is this onr sire ? By those two was 
he hidden with clothes, and called to his senses 
again and again. 

‘ 7. Having recovered his intellect, and perfectly 
knowing what had passed, he cursed Charm a, say- 
ing, Thou shalt be the servant of servants : 

‘ 8. And since thou wast a laugher in their pre- 
sence, from laughter shalt thou acquire a name. 
Then he gave to Sherma the wide domain on the 
south of the snowy mountains. 

^9. And to Jyapeti he gave all on the north 
of the snowy mountains ; but he, by the power of 
religious contemplation, obtained supreme bliss.’ 

After this testimony from Sir W. Jones — wrung 
from him, as it would seem, against his own wish and 
will — Lieutenant Wilford’s essays became more nu- 
merous and more startling than ever. 

At last, however, the coincidences became too 
great. The MSS, were again carefully examined ; 
and then it was found that a clever forgery had 
been committed, that leaves had been inserted in 
ancient MSS., and that on these leaves the Pandits, 
urged by Lieutenant Wilford to disclose their an- 
cient mysteries and traditions, had rendered in cor- 
rect Sanskrit verse all that they had heard about 
Adam and Abraham from their inquisitive master. 
Lieutenant (then Colonel) Wilford did not hesitate 
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for one moment to confess publicly that he had 
been imposed upon ; but in the meantime the mis- 
chief had been done, his essays had been read all 
over Europe, they retained their place in the volumes 
of the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ and to the present day 
some of his statements and theories continue to be 
quoted authoritatively by writers on ancient religion. 

Such a-ccidents, and, one might almost say, such 
misfortunes, will happen, and it would be extremely 
unfair were we to use unnecessarily harsh language 
with regard to those to whom they have happened. 
It is perfectly true that at present, after the pro- 
gress that has been made in an accurate and critical 
study of Sanskrit, it would be unpardonable if any 
Sanskrit scholar accepted such passages as those 
translated by Sir W. Jones as genuine. Yet it is by 
no means certain that a further study of Sanskrit 
will not lead to similar disenchantments, and deprive 
many a book in Sanskrit literature which now is 
considered as very ancient of its claims to any high 
iintiquity. Certain portions of the Veda even, which, 
as far as our knowledge goes at present, we are per- 
fectly justified in referring to the tenth or twelfth 
century before our era, may some day or other dwindle 
down from their high estate, and those who have 
believed in their extreme antiquity will then be held 
up to blame or ridicule, like Sir W. Jones or Colonel 
Wilford. This cannot be avoided, for science is 
progressive, and does not acknowledge, even in the 
most distinguished scholars, any claims to infal- 
libility. One lesson only may we learn from the 
disappointment that befell Colonel Wilford, and that 
is to be on our guard against anything which in 
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ordinary language would be called " too good to be 
true.’ 

Comparative Philology has taught us again and 
again that when we find a word exactly the same in 
Greek and Sanskrit, we may be certain that it can- 
not be the same word; and the same applies to 
Comparative Mythology. The same god or the same 
hero cannot have exactly the same name in Sanskrit 
and Greek, for the simple reason that Sanskrit and 
Greek have deviated from each other, have both 
followed their own way, have both suffered their own 
phonetic corruptions ; and hence, if they do possess 
the same word, they can only possess it either in 
its Greek or its Sanskrit disguise. And if that 
caution applies to Sanskrit and Greek, members of 
the same family of language, how much more 
strongly must it apply to Sanskrit and Hebrew ! If 
the first man were called in Sanskrit Adima, and in 
Hebrew Adam, and if the two were really the same 
word, then Hebrew and Sanskrit could not be mem- 
bers of two different families of speech, or we should 
be driven to admit that Adam was borrowed by the 
Jews from the Hindus, for it is in Sanskrit only that 
adima means the first, whereas in Hebrew it has no 
such meaning. 

The same remark applies to a curious coincidence 
pointed out many years ago by Mr. Ellis in his 
‘Polynesian Researches* (London, 1829, vol. ii. p. 
38). We there read : — 

‘A very generally- received Tahitian tradition is 
that the first human pair were made by Taaroa, the 
principal deity formerly acknowledged % the nation. 
On more than one occasion I have listened to the 
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details of the people respecting his work of creation. 
They say that, after Taaroa had formed the world, 
he created man out of araea, red earth, which was 
also the food of man until bread first was made. In 
connection with this some relate that Taaroa one 
day called for the man by name. When he came, 
he caused him to fall asleep, and, while he slept, he 
took out one of his iviy or bones, and with it made 
a woman, whom he gave to the man as his wife, and 
they became tlie progenitors of mankind. This,’ 
Mr. Ellis continues, ‘ always appeared to me a mere 
recital of the Mosaic account of creation, which they 
had heard from some European, and I never placed 
any reliance on it, although they have repeatedly 
told me it was a tradition among them before any 
foreigners arrived. Some have also stated that the 
woman’s name was Iviy which would be by them 
pronounced as if written Eve. Ivi is an aboriginal 
word, and not only signifies a bone, but also a 
widow, and a victim slain in war. Notwithstanding 
the assertion of the natives, I am disposed to think 
that Ivi, or Eve, is the only aboriginal part of \he 
story, as far as it respects the mother of the human 
race. Should more careful and minute inquiry con- 
fixmi the truth of this declaration, and prove that 
their account was in existence among them prior to 
their intercourse with Europeans, it will be the most 
remarkable and valuable oral tradition of the origin 
of the human race yet known.’ 

In this case, I believe the probability is that the 
story of the creation of the first woman from the 
bone of a man * existed among the Tahitians before 

* See Jutrodwtutn to the Science of Relirjion^ p. 48. 
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their intercourse with Christians. We have a similar 
idiom in Hebrew, that ‘ all souls came out of the loins, 
lit. the thigh, of Jacob* (Exod. i. 5); while in the Rigi- 
Veda the daughter of Manu, who gave birth to twenty 
at once (Ev. X. 86, 5^3), is called Parsu or rib. The 
similarity between the Polynesian name for bone, ivij 
even when it was used as the name of the first woman, 
and the English corruption of the Hebrew njn, 
Chavah, Eve, are the result of mere accident. 

These principles and these cautions were hardly 
thought of in the days of Sir William^ Jones and 
Colonel Wilford, but they ought to be thought of at 
present. Thus, before Bopp had laid down his code 
of phonetic laws, and before Burnouf had written 
his works on Buddhism, one cannot be very much 
suiprised that Buddha should have been identified 
with Minos and Lamech ; nay, that even the Baby- 
lonian deity Belus, and the Teutonic deity Wodan or 
Odin, should have been supposed to be connected 
with the founder of Buddhism in India. As Burnouf 
said in his ‘ introduction a THistoire du Buddhisme,’ 
p. 70 : ‘On avait meitie fait du Buddha une planfete ; 
et je ne sais pas si quelques savants ne se plaisent 
pas encore aujourd’hui a retrouver ce sage paisible 
sous les traits du belliqneux Odin/ But we did not 
expect that we should have to read again, in a book 
published in 1869, such statements as these:* — 

* The Rev, W . W. Gill tells me that the Maori word for bone is 
iwit bnt he suspects a foreign origin for the fable founded on it. 

® Tree and Serpent Wortliip, by James Fergusson. London, 1808. 
Very similar opinions had been advocated by Rajendralal Mitra, in 
a paper published in 1858 in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society y 
‘ Buddhism and Odinism, illustrated by extracts from Professor 
Holmboe’s Memoir on the Traces du Ruddhisme en Norvege.' How 
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^ There is certainly a much greater similarity be- 
*tween the Buddhism of the Topes and the Scandi- 
navian mythology than between it and the Buddhism 
of the books ; but still the gulf between the two is 
immense; and if any traces of the doctrines of the 
gentle ascetic (Buddha) ever existed in the bosom of 
Odin or his followers, while dwelling near the roots 
of the Caucasus, all that can be said is, that they 
suffered fearful shipwreck among the rocks of the 
savage superstitions of the North, and sank, never 
again to appear on the surface of Scandinavian 
mythology. If the two religions come anywhere in 
contact, it is at their base, for underlying both there 
existed a strange substratum of Tree and Serpent 
Worship ; on this the two structures seem to have 
been raised, though they afterwards diverged into 
forms so strangely dissimilar’ (p. 34). 


tuuch mischief is done by opinions of this kind when they once find 
their way into the general public, and are supported by names 
which carry weight, may bo seen by the following extracts from the 
Pioneer (July 30, 1878), a native paper published in India. Here 
we read that the views of Holmboe, Rajtsndralal Mitra, and Fergfis- 
son, as to a possible connection between Buddha and Wodan, be- 
tween Buddhism and Wodenism have been adopted and preached 
by an English bishop, in order to convince his hearers, who were 
chiefly Buddhists, that the religion of the gentle ascetic came origin- 
nally, if not from the North-East of Scotland, at all events from the 
Saxons. * Gotama Buddha,* he maintained, * was a Saxon,’ coming 
from ‘ a Saxon family which had penetrated into India.’ And again : 
* The most convincing proof to us Anglo-Indians lies in the fact that 
the Purti;ms named Varada and Matsy distinctly assert that the 
White Island in the West — meaning England— was known in India 
Jis Sacana, having been conquered at a very early period by the 
Sacas or Saks.’ After this the bishop takes courage, and says : ‘ Let 
me call your attention to the Pali word Nib ban, called in Sanskrit 
Nirvana. In the Anglo-Saxon you have the identical word — Nab- 
ban, meaning ** not to have,” or “to be without a thing.’” 
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Or again (p. 32) ; — 

‘ We shall probably not err far if we regard these 
traces of serpent worship as indicating the presence 
in the North-East of Scotland of the head of that 
column of migration, or of propagandism, wnieh 
under the myth of Wodenisin, we endeavoured in 
a previous chapter to trace from the Caucasus to 
Scandinavia.’ 

‘The arbors under which two of the couples are 
seated are curious instances of that sort of summer- 
house which may be found adorning tea-gardens in 
the neighbourhood of London to the present day. 
It is scenes like these that make us hesitate before 
asserting that there could not possibly be any con- 
nection between Buddhism and Wodenism ’ (p. 140). 

‘ One of the most tempting nominal similarities 
connected with this subject is suggested by the name 
of Mfi,y&. The mother of Buddha was called 
The mother of Mercury was also Maia, the daughter 
of Atlas. The Eomans always called Wodin, Mer- 
cury, and dies Mercurii and Wodensday alike desig- 
nated the fourth day of the week. . . . These and 
other similarities have been frequently pointed out 
and insisted upon, and they are too numerous and 
too distinct not to have some foundation in reality ’ 
(p. 186, note). 

Statements like these cannot be allowed to pass 
unnoticed or uncontradicted, particularly if supported 
by the authority of a great name ; and after having 
spoken so freely of the unscientific character of the 
mythological comparisons instituted by scholars like 
Sir William Jones and Lieutenant Wilford, who can 
no longer defend themselves, it would be mere 
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cowardice to shrink from performing the same un- 
pleasant duty in the case of a living writer, who has 
shown that he knows how to wield the weapons both 
of defence and attack. 

It is perfectly true that the mother of Buddha 
was called M4y^, but it is equally true that the San- 
skrit Miya cannot be the Greek Maia. It is quite 
true also that the fourth day of the week is called 
dies Mercvi'ii in Latin, and Wednesday in English ; 
nay, that in Sanskrit the same day is called Budha- 
d in a or B u d h a- v a r a. But the origin of all these 
names falls within perfectly historical times, and can 
throw no light whatever on the early growth of 
mythology and religion. 

First of all, we have to distinguish between 
B u d h a and Buddha. The two names, though so like 
each other, and therefore constantly mistaken one for 
the other, have nothing in common but their root, 
Buddha with two d’s, is the participle of b u d h, and 
means awakened, enlightened.^ It is the name given 
to those who have reached the highest stage of humpi 
wisdom, and it is known most generally as the title 
of Gotama, iS^kya-muni, the founder of Buddhism, 
whose traditional era dates from 543 B.e. B u d h a, on 
the contrary, with one d, means simply knowing, and 
it became in later times, when the Hindus received 
from the Greeks a knowledge of the planets, the 
name of the planet Mercury. 

It is well known that the names of the seven 
days of the week are derived from the names of the 

' See IhAddJutgJumha'it ParahUiy translated by Captain Rogers, 
with an Introduction containing Buddha’s Dhammapada, translated 
from PiUi, by M. M., 1870, p. 110, note. 
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planets,^ and it is equally well knowm that in Euroj)e 
the system of weeks and week-days is comparatively 
of very modern origin. It was not a Greek, nor a 
Roman, nor a Hindu, but a Jewish or Babylonian in- 
vention. The Sabbath (Sabbata) was known and 
kept at Rome in the first century b.o. with many 
superstitious practices. It is mentioned by Horace, 
Ovid, Tibullus (dies Saturni), Persius, Juvenal. Ovid 
calls it a day ^ rehus 7tdnus apta gerendis,^ Augustus 
(Suet. ^Aug. ’ c. 76) evidently imagined that the Jews 
fasted on their Sabbath, for he said, ‘Not even a Jew 
keeps the fast of the Sabbath so strictly as I have 
kept this day.’ In fact, Josephus (‘ Contra Apion.’ ii. 
39) was able to say that there was no town, Greek 
or not Greek, where the custom of observing the 
seventh day had not spread.^ It is curious that we 

* Hare, * On the Names of the Days of the Week 3fusenm, 

Nov. 18IU) ; Ideler, Ilandhueh dcr Chronologies p. 177; Grimm, 
Deutsche 3fythologiey p 111. 

2 A writer in the Index objeci.*> to my representation of what 
Josephus said wiih regard to the observance of the seventli day in 
Greek and barbarian towns. He writes : — 

• ^Woufliingtons Nov. 9, 1872. 

* The article by Max Muller in the Index of this week contains, 
I think, one error, caused doubtless by his taking a false translation 
of a passage from Josephus instead of the original. “ In fact,” says 
Professor Muller, “Josephus (^ConC-a Apion. ii. 39) was able to say 
that there was no town, Greek or not Greek, where the custom of 
observing the seventh day had not spread.” Mr. Wm. B. Taylor, in 
a discussion of the Sabbath question with the Rev. Dr. Brown of 
Philadelphia, in 1853 {Obligcdion of the Sabbaths p. 120), gives this 
rendering of the passage : — “ Nor is there anywhere any city of the 
Greeks, nor a single barbarian nation, whither the institution of the 
Hebdomade {ivhich we ma/rli by resting) has not travelled ; ” then in 
a note Mr. Taylor gives the original Greek of part of the passage, 
and adds: “Josephus does not say that the Greek and barbarian 
rested, but that 7ve [the Jews] observe it by rest.” 

‘ The corrected translation only adds strength to Max Muller’?! 
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find the seventh day, the Sabbath, even under its new 
Pagan name, as dies Batumi or Kronihe, mentioned by 
Eoman and Greek writers, before the names of the 
other days of the week made their appearance. 
Tibullus speaks of the day of Saturn, dies Batumi ; 
Julius Frontinus (under Nerva, 96-98) says that 
Vespasian attacked the Jews on the day of Saturn, 
dies Batumi ; and Justin Martyr (died 165) states 
that Christ was crucified the day before the day of 
Kronos, and appeared to his disciples the day after 
the day of Kronos. He does not use the names of 

poi^ition in regard to the very limited extent of Sabbath observance 
in ancient times ; and Mr. Taylor brings very strong historical proof 
to maintain the assertion (p. 24) that “ throughout all history we dis- 
cover no trace of a Sabbath among the nations of antiquity.” ’ 

It seems to me that if wo read the whole of Josephus' work, 
On the Antiquity of the Jews^ we cannot fail to perceive that what 
Josephus wished to show towards the end of the second book was that 
other nations had copied or were trying to copy the Jewish customs. 
He says : 'T4>’ re ol p6fioL Kol rois tliraoLv 

^vdpdwoiS, Ad Kal ixaWop avrUy ^Kov ifxirewoihKaai, He then says that 
the early Greek philosophers, though apparently original in their 
theoretic speculations, followed the Jewish laws with regard to 
practical and moral precepts. Then follows this sentence : Ov fi^v 
Kul rrhij^ecTty ifdr} iroA.i/y yfyoyey iK yaKpou rrjs rjfierfpas j'e- 

$§iaSy oif 5’ fariy ov 7r6Kis ov^tjrtcrovy ou5e ^dp^apos, ovSh ey 

tBvos, tyBa p,)) rb I35 o/l4A5os, ^y apyovfj.€v (Bos ob diaTrecpolrriKe, 

Ka\ al yrjarrelai Ka\ ^^v^ywy hyaKavous koI ttoAAA rtiy els ^pwaiy 7)ijuy 
ov ytyofj,ia'iiA4yttiy irapaTCT-^pT/Tai. bh 'KeipuiyTai Ka\ r^y vphs 

d\\-f}\ovs Tj/jLwy 6p.6yoiay, k.t.K Standing where it stands, the sen- 
tence about the i^Sofids can only mean that ‘there is no town of 
Greeks nor of barbarians, nor one s-ng’e people, where the observance 
of the seventh day, on w^hich we rest, has not spread, and where 
fastings, and lighting of lamps, and much of what is forbidden to us 
with regard to food are not observed. They try to imitate our mutual 
concord also, Ac.’ Hebdomas, which originally meant the week, is 
here clearly used in the sense of the seventh day, and though Josephus 
may exaggerate, what he says is certainly ^ that there was no town, 
Greek or not Greek, where the custom of observing the seventh day 
had not spread.’ See also Kuenen, Hihbert LectureSf p. 226. 
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Friday and Sunday. Sunday, as dies Solis, is men- 
tioned by Justin Martyr Apolog.M, 67), and by 
TertuUian (died 220), the usual name of that day 
amongst Christians being the Lord’s-day, KvpiaKTj, 
dominica or dominicus. Clemens of Alexandria (died 
220) seems to have been the first who used the names 
of Wednesday and JViday, 'Ep/jbov xai "A^poSijrj^ 
rjpLspa. 

It is generally stated, on the authority of Cassius 
Dio, that the system of counting by weeks and week- 
days was first introduced in Egypt, and that at his 
time, early in the third century, the Eomans had 
adopted it, though but recently. Be this as it may, 
it would seem that, if Tibullus could use the name 
of dies Saturni for Saturday, the whole system of 
week-days must have been settled and known at 
Eome in his time. Cassius Dio tells us that the 
names were assigned to each day S^d rsaadpcov, by 
fours ; or by giving the first hour of the week to 
Saturn, then giving one hour to each planet in suc- 
cession, till the twenty-fifth hour became again the 
fiftt of the next day. Both systems lead to the same 
result, as will be seen from the following table : — 


Planets, 

Latin. 

French 

Sanshriz. 

1 Saturn 1 

Dies Saturni 

Samedi 
(dies sabbati) 

/S'ani-vara 

2 Jupiter 6 

„ Solis 

Dimancbe 

(dominicus) 

Ravi-vara 

3 Mars 4 

„ LonsB 

Lundi 

Soma-vara 

i Sun 2 

„ Martis 

Mardi 

Bhauma-vara 

5 Venus 7 

„ Mercurii 

Mercredi 

Budha-vara 

6 Mercury 5 

„ Jovis 

Jeudi 

BWhaspati-vara 

7 Moon 3 

„ Veneris 

Vendredi 

i^ukra-xara 
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Planets. 

Old Norse. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

1 Saturn 1 

laugardagr 
(washing day) 

satres dag 

2 Jupiter 6 

sunnudagr 

sunnan diig 

3 Mars 4 

manadagr 

monan diig 

4 Sun 2 

tysdagr 

tives diig 

r> Venus 7 

odhinsdagr 

vodenes diig 

0 Mercury 6 

thorsdagr 

tliunores d.ig 

7 Moon 3 

friadagr 

frige diig 


Old-High 

Middle- High 


1 German. 

German. 

1 Saturn 1 

' sambaztag 

samztac 


(sunnCin aband) 

(sunnen jlbent) 

2 Jupiter G 

sunnGn dag 

sunnen tac 

3 Mars 4 

manin tac (?) 

mrm tac 

4 Sun 2 

ziuwes tac 

zics tac 

5 'Venus 7 

(cics dac) 

(eritic) 

wuotanes tac (?) 
(mittaweeha) 

mittwoch 

G Mercury 6 

donarcs tac 

donres tac 

7 Moon 3 

fria dag 

fritac 


English, 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

German, 

Samstag 

(Sonnabend) 

Sonntag 

Montag 

Dienstag 

Mittwoch 

Donnerslag 

Frcitag 


After the names of the week-days had once been 
settled, we have no difficulty in tracing their migra- 
tion towards the East and towards the West. The 
Hindus had their own peculiar system of reckoning 
days and months, but they adopted at a later time 
the foreign system of counting by weeks of seven days, 
and assigning a presiding planetary deity to each of Hie 
seven days, according to the system described above. 
As the Indian name of the planet Mercury was Budha, 
the di cs Mcrcurii was naturally c al led B u d h a - v a r a 
but never Buddha-v 4 ra; and the fjict that the 
mother of Mercury was called Maia, and the mother 
of Buddha could, therefore, have had no bearing 

whatever on the name assigned to the Indian Wed- 
nesday.* The very Buddhists, in Ceylon, distinguish 
between buddha, the enlightened, and budha, wise, 
and call Wednesday the day of Budha, not of 
* Qnw.m, JJentsolw MythologWtV' 118, note. 
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Buddha J Whether the names of the planets were 
formed in India independently, or after Greek models, 
is difficult to settle. The name of Budha, the know- 
ing or the clever, given to the planet Mercury, 
seems, however, inexplicable except on the latter ny- 
pothesis. 

Having traced the origin of the Sans^irit name of 
the dies Mercuriiy Budha-v^ra, let us now see why 
the Teutonic nations, though perfectly ignorant of 
Buddhism, called the same day the dayof Wodan. 

That the Teutonic nations received the names of 
the week-days from their Greek and Eoman neigh- 
bours admits of no doubt. For commercial and milf- 
tary arrangements between Homans and Germans, 
some kind of lingua franca must soon have sprung up, 
and in it the names of the week-days must have found 
their place. There would have been little difficulty 
in explaining the meaning of Sun-day and Mon-day 
to the Germans, but in order to make them under- 
stand the meaning of the other names, some ex- 
planations must have been given on the nature of the 
different deities, in order to enable the Germans to 
find corresponding names in their own language. A 
Roman would tell his German friend that dies Veneris 
meant the day of a goddess who represented beauty 
and love, and on hearing this the German would at 
once have thought of his own goddess of love, Freyja, 
and have called the dies Veneris the day of Freyja or 
Friday.® 

If Jupiter was described as the god who wields 

* In Singalese Wednesday is BadA, in Tamil Budau. See Rennet, 
in Indian Antiquary p. 90; D’Alwis, Journal of Ceylon Bra/noli 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1870, p. 17. 

* Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies p. 276. 

VOL. IV. ^ Q 
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the thunderbolt, his natural representative in .Ger- 
man would be DonaVy^ the Anglo-Saxon Thunar^ the 
Old Norse Thor ; and hence the dies Jovis would be 
called the day of Thor, or Thursday. If the fact that 
Jupiter was the king of the godshadbeen mentioned, 
his proper representative in German would, no doubt, 
have been Wuotan or Odin.^ As it was, Wuotan or 
Odin was chosen as the nearest approach to Mercury, 
the character which they share in common, and 
which led to their identification, being most likely 
their love of travelling through the air,^ also their 
granting wealth and fulfilling the wishes of their 
worshippers, in which capacity Wuotan is known 
by the name of Wunsch^ or Wish, We can thus 
understand how it happened that father and son 
changed places, for while Mercurius is the son of 
Jupiter, Wuotan is the father of Donar, Mars, the 
god of war, was identified with the German Tiu or 
Ziu, a name which, though originally the same as Zeus 
in Greek or Dyaus in Sanskrit, took a peculiarly 
national character among the Germans, and became 
their god of war.^ ® 

There remained thus only the dies 8aturni, the 
day of Saturn, and whether this was called so in 
imitation of the Latin name, or after an old German 
deity of a similar name and character, is a point 
which for 1 he present we must leave unsettled. 

* Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies p. 161, 

» Ihid. p. 120. 

» Ibid, pp. 137-148. 

< Ibid. p. 136. Oski in Icelandic, the god Wish, one of the 
names of the highest god. 

* Tacit. Jlixt, iv. 64 : ‘ Conjmnnihns Diis et prcecipno Deonun 
Marti grates agimus.* 
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What, however, is not unsettled is this, that if 
the Germans, in interpreting these names of Roman 
deities as well as they could, called the dies Mercurii, 
the same day which the Hindus had called the day 
of Budha (with one d), their day of Wuotan, this was 
not because Hhe doctrines of the gentle ascetic ex- 
isted in the bosom of Odin or his followers, while 
dwelling near the roots of the Cauca‘=ius,’ but for 
very different and much more tangible reasons. 

But, apart from all this, by what possible process 
could Buddha and Odin have ever been brought to- 
gether in the flesli? In the history of ancient 
religions, Odin belongs to the same stratum of m^^tho- 
logical thought as Dyaus in India, Zeus in Greece, 
Jupiter in Italy. He was worshipped as the supreme 
deity during a period long anterior to the age of the 
Veda and of Homer. His travels in Greece, and 
even in Tyrkland,^ and his half-historical character 
as a mere hero and a leader of his people, are the 
result of the latest Euliemerisin, Buddha, on the 
contrary, is not a mythological, but a personal and 
historical character, and to think of a meeting of 
Buddha and Odin, or even of their respective de- 
scendants, at the roots of Mount Caucasus, would be 
like imagining an interview between Cyrus and Odin, 
between Mohammed and Aphrodite. 

A comparative study of ancient religions and 
mythologies, as will be seen from these instances, 
is not a subject to be taken up lightly. It requires 
not only an accurate acquaintance with the minutest 
details of comparative philology, but a knowledge of 
the history of religions which can hardly be gained 
* Grimm, l.o, p. 148 
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without a study of original documents. As long, 
however, as researches of this kind are carried on 
for their own sake, and from a mere desire of dis- 
covering truth, without any ulterior objects, they 
deserve no blame, though, for a time, they may lead 
to erroneous results. But when coincidences between 
different religions and mythologies are searched out 
simply in support of preconceived theories, whether 
by the friends or enemies of religion, the sense of 
truth, the very life of all science, is sacrificed, and 
serious mischief will follow without fail. Here we 
have a right, not only to protest, but to blame. There 
is on this account a great difference between the 
books we have hitherto examined, and a work lately 
published in Paris by M. Jacolliot, under the sensa- 
tional title of ‘ La Bible dans Tlnde, Yie de Jeseus 
Christ na.’ If this book had been written with the 
pure enthusiasm of Lieutenant Wilford, it might 
have been passed by as a mere anachronism. But 
when one sees how its author shuts his eyes against 
all evidence that would tell against him, and brings 
together, without any critical scruples, whatever 
seems to support his theory that Christianity is a 
poor copy of the ancient religion of India, mere 
silence would not be a sufficient answer. Besides, 
the book has lately been translated into English, and 
w’ill be read, no doubt, by many people who cannot 
test the evidence on which it professes to be founded. 
We learn that M. Jacolliot was some years ago 
appointed President of the Court of Justice at Chan- 
demagore, and that he devoted the leisure left him 
from the duties of his position to studying Sanskrit 
and the holy books of the Hindus. He is said to 
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have put himself in communication with the Brah- 
mans, who had obtained access to a- great number of 
MSS. carefully stored up in the depths of the pagodas. 

‘ The purport of his book is ’ (I quote from a friendly 
critic), Hhat our civilisation, our religion, our legends, 
our gods, have come to us from India, after passing 
in succession through Egypt, Persia, Ju ltea, Greece, 
and Italy.’ This statement, we are told, is not con- 
fined to M, Jacolliot, but has been admitted by almost 
all Oriental scholars. The Old and New Testaments 
are found again in the Vedas, and the texts quoted 
by M. Jacolliot in support of his theory are said to 
leave it without doubt. Brahma created Adima (in 
Sanskrit, the first man) and gave him for coin panic i» 
Heva (in Sanskrit, that which completes life). He 
appointed the island of Ceylon for their residence. 
What follows afterwards is so beautifully described 
that I may be pardoned for quoting it. Only I must 
warn my readers, lest the ex '^ract should leave too 
deep an impression on their memory, that what M. 
Jacolliot calls a simple translation from Sanskrit is, 
as far as I can judge, a simple invention of some 
slightly mischievous Brahman, who, like the Pandits 
of Lieutenant Wilford, took advantage of the zeal 
and credulity of a French judge : — 

‘ Having created the Man and the Woman {sirmiU 
taneously, not one after the other), and animated 
them with the divine afflatus — the Lord said unto 
them : “ Behold, your mission is to people this beau- 
tiful Island [Ceylon], where I have gathered together 
everything pleasant and needful for your subsistence 
— the rest of the Earth is as yet uninhabitable, but 
should your progeny so increase as to render the 
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bounds of paradise too narrow a habitation, let them 
inquire of me by sacrifice and I will make known my 
will/^ 

^ And thus saying, the Lord disappeared. . . . 

‘ Then Adam and Eve dwelt together for a time 
in perfect happiness ; but ere long a vague disquietude 
began to creep upon them. . . . The Spirit of Evil, 
jealous of their felicity and of the work of Brahma, 
inspired them with disturbing thoughts ; — Let us 
wander through the Island,’’ said Adam to his com- 
panion, and see if we may not find some part even 
more beautiful than this.” . . . 

‘ And Eve followed her husband . . . wandering 
for days and for months ; . . , but as they advanced 
the woman was seized with strange and inexplicable 
terrors ; ‘‘Adam,” said she, “let us go no farther: ifc 
seems to me that we are disobeying the Lord ; have 
we not already quitted the place which he assigned 
us for a dwelling and forbade us to leave 9 ” 

‘ “ Fear not,” replied Adam ; “ this is not that 
fearful wilderness of which he spake to us.” . . . 

‘ And they wandered on. . . . * 

‘ Arriving at last at the extremity of the Island, 
they beheld a smooth and narrow arm of the sea, and 
beyond it a vast and apparently boundless country, 
connected with their Island only by a narrow and 
rocky pathway arising from the bosom of the 
waters. 

* The two wanderers stood amazed : the country 
before them was covered with stately trees, birds of 
a thousand colours flitting amidst their foliage. 

‘ “ Behold, what beautiful things ! ” cried 
Adam, “and what good fruit such trees must produce ; 
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... let us go and taste them, and if that country is 
better than this^ we will dwell there.’’ 

‘ Eve, trembling, besought Adam to do nothing 
that might irritate the Lord against them *^Are 
we not well here? Have we not pure water and 
delicious fruits ? Wherefore seek other things ? ” 

‘ ‘‘ True,” replied Adam, but we will return ; 
Avhat harm can it be to visit this unknown country 
that presents itself to our view ? ” . . And as he 

approached the rocks, Eve, trembling, followed. 

^Placing his wife upon his shoulders, he pro- 
ceeded to cross the space that separated him from 
the object of his desires, but no sooner did he touch 
the shore than* trees, flowers, fruits, birds, all that 
they had perceived from the opposite side, in an in- 
stant vanished amidst terrific clamour; . . . the 
rocks by which they had crossed sunk beneath the 
waters, a few sharp peaks alone remaining above the 
surface, to indicate the plac« • of the bridge which had 
been destroyed by Divine displeasure. 

^ The vegetation which they had seen from the 
opposite shore was but a delusive mirage raised by 
the Spirit of Evil to tempt them to disobedience. 

^ Adam fell, weeping, upon the naked sands, . . . 
but Eve throwing herself into his arms, besought 
him not to despair ; let us rather pray to the 

Author of all tilings to pardon us.” . . . 

‘ And as she spake there came a voice from the 
clouds, saying, 

^ ‘‘ Woman ! thou hast only sinned from love to 
thy husband, whom I commanded thee to love, and 
thou hast hoped in me. 

‘ I therefore pardon thee — and I pardon him also 
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for thy sake : . . . but ye may no more return to 
paradise, which I had created for your happiness ; 
. , . through your disobedience to my commands the 
Spirit of Evil has obtained possession of the Earth, 

. . . Your children reduced to labour and to suffer 
by your fault will become corrupt and forget me. , . 

^ ‘‘ But I will send Yishwu, who will be born of a 
woman, and who will bring to all the hope of a 
reward in another life, and the means by prayer of 
softening their sufferings.” ’ 

The translator from whom I have quoted exclaims 
at the end, as well he might : — 

‘ What grandeur and what simplicity is this 
Hindu legend ! and at the same time how simply 
logical ! . . . Behold here the veritable Eve — the 
true woman.’ 

But much more extraordinary things are quoted 
by M. Jacolliot, from the Vedas and the commen- 
taries. 

On p. 63 we read that Mann, Minos, and Manes, 
had the same name as Moses ; on p. 73, the Brah- 
mans who invaded India are represented as the 
successors of a great reformer called Christna. The 
name of Zoroaster is derived from the Sanskrit Sur- 
yastara (p. 110), meaning ‘he who spreads the 
worship of the Sun.’ After it has been laid down 
(p. 116) that Hebrew was derived from Sanskrit, we 
are assured that there is little difficulty in deriving 
Jehovah from Zeus.^ Zeus, Jezeus, Jesus, and Isis 
are all declared to be the same name, and later on 
(p. 130) we learn that ‘at present the Brahmans who 

' P. 126. * Pour quiconqne s’est occupy d*4tudes philologriqnes, 
J6hova d6riv6 dc Zeus cst facile ^ admettre.’ 
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officiate in the pagodas and temples give this title of 
Jeseus — i.e, the pure essence, the divine emana- 
tion — to Christna only, who alone is recognised as 
the Word, the truly incarnated, by the worshippers 
of Vishnu and the freethinkers among the Brah- 
mans/ 

We are assured that the Apostles, the poor fisher- 
men of Galilee, were able to read the Yeda (p. 35G) ; 
and it was their greatest merit that they did not 
reject the miraculous accounts of the Vedic period, 
because the world was not yet ripe for freedom of 
thought. Kristna, or Christna, we read on p. 360, 
signified in Sanskrit, sent by God, promised by God, 
holy ; and as the name of Christ or Christos is not 
Hebrew, whence could it have been taken except 
from Krishna, the son of Devaki, or, as M. Jacolliot 
writes, Devanaguy ? 

It is difficult, nay, almost impossible, to criticise 
or refute such statements, and yet it is necessary to 
do so ; for such is the interest, or I should rather 
say the feverish curiosity, excited by anything that 
bears on ancient religion, that M. Jacolliot’s book 
has produced a very wide and very deep impression. 
It has been remarked with some surprise that Vedic 
scholars in Europe had failed to discover these im- 
portant passages in the Yeda which he has pointed 
out, or, still worse, that the}' had never brought 
them to the knowledge of the public. In fact, if 
anything was wanting to show that a general know- 
ledge of the history of ancient religion ought to 
form part of our education, it was the panic created 
by M. Jacolliot ’s book. It is simply the story of 
Lieutenant Wilford over again, only far less excusable 
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now than a hundred years ago. Many of the words 
which M. Jacolliot quotes as Sanskrit are not San- 
skrit at all ; others never have the meaning which 
he assigns to them ; and as to the passages from the 
Vedas (including our old friend the Bhagaveda-gita), 
they are not from the Veda, they are not from any 
old Sanskrit writer — they simply belong to the second 
half of the nineteenth century. What happened to 
Lieutenant Wilford has happened again to M. Ja- 
colliot. He tells us the secret himself : — 

‘ One day,’ he says (p. 280), ‘ when we were read- 
ing the translation of Manu, by Sir W. Jones, a note 
led us to consult the Indian commentator, Ktdluka 
Bhai^a, wdien we found an allusion to the sacrifice of 
a son by his father prevented by God himself after 
he had commanded it. Wc then had only one idee 
fixe — namely, to find again in the dark mass of the 
religious books of the Hindu, the original account 
of that event. We should never have succeeded but 
for “ the complaisance ” of a Brahman with whom 
we were reading Sanskrit, and who, yielding to our 
request, brought us from the library of his pagoda 
the works of the theologian Kamatsariar, which 
have yielded us such precious assistance in this 
volume.’ 

As to the story of the son offered as a sacrifice 
by his father, and released at the command of the 
gods, M. Jacolliot might have found the original 
account of it from the Veda, both text and transla- 
tion, in my ‘ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature.’ 
He would soon have seen that the story of Suna^epa 
being sold by his father in order to be sacrificed in the 
place of an Indian prince, has very little in common 
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with the intended sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham. 
M. Jacolliot has, no doubt, found out by this time 
that he has been imposed upon ; and if so, he ought to 
follow the example of Colonel Wilford, and publicly 
state what has happened. Even then, I doubt not 
that his statements will continue to be quoted for a 
long time, and that A dim a and He v a, thus brought 
to life again, will make tbeir appearance in many a 
book and many a lecture-room. 

Lest it be supposed that such accidents happen 
to Sanskrit scholars only, or that this fever is bred 
only in the jungles of Indian mythology, I shall 
mention at least one other case which will show 
that this disease is of a more general character, and 
that want of caution will produce it in every climate. 

Before the discovery of Sanskrit, Cliina had stood 
for a long time in tht) ])lace which was afterwards 
occupied by India. When the ancient literature and 
civilisation of China becaniO first known to the 
scholars of Europe, the Celestial Empire had its 
admirers and prophets as full of enthusiasm as Sir 
W. Jones and Lieutenant Wilford, and there was 
nothing, whether Greek philosophy or Christian mo- 
rality, that was not supposed to have had its first 
origin among the sages of China. The proceedings 
of the Jesuit missionaries in China were most ex- 
traordinary. They had themselves admitted the 
antiquity of the writings of Confucius and Lao-tse, 
both of whom lived in the sixth century b.o.* But 
in their zeal to show that the sacred books of the 
Chinese contained numerous passages borrowed from 

’ Stanislas Julicn, Le JAvre dc la Voie ct de la Paris, 

1842, p. iv. 
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the Bible, nay, even some of the dogmas of the later 
Church, they hardly perceived that, taking into ac- 
count the respective dates of these books, they were 
really proving that a kind of anticipated Christi- 
anity had been accorded to the ancient sages of the 
Celestial Empire. The most learned advocate of 
this school was Father Premare. Another supporter 
of the same view, Montucci,’ speaking of Lao-tse’s 
Tao-te-king, says : — 

‘ We find in it so many sayings clearly referring 
to the triune God, that no one who has read this 
book can doubt that the mystery of the most holy 
Trinity was revealed to the Chinese more than five 
centuries before the advent of Christ. Everybody, 
therefore, wlio knows the strong feeling of the 
Chinese for their own teachers, will admit that 
nothing more efftcient could be found in order to fix 
the dogmas of the Christian religion in the mind 
of the Chinese than the demonstration that these 
dogmas agree with their own books. The study, 
therefore, and the translation of this singular book 
(the Tao-te-king) would prove most useful to tlie 
missionaries, in order to bring to a happy issue the 
desired gathering in of the Apostolic harvest.’ 

What followed is so extraordinary that, though 
it has often been related, it deserves to be related 
again, more particularly as the whole problem which 
was supposed to have been solved once for all by M. 
Stanislas Julien, has of late been opened again by 
Dr. von Strauss, in the ‘Journal of the German Orien- 
tal Society,’ 1869. 

There is a passage at the beginning of the 
* Montucci, De utiidiis sinieit. Berolini, 1808. 
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fourteenth chapter of the Tao-t^-king in which 
Father Amyot felt certain that the three Persons of 
the Trinity could be recognised. He translated it : — 

^ He who is as it were visible but cannot be seen 
is called Khi. 

‘ He whom we cnnnot hear, and who does not 
speak to our ear, is called Hi. 

‘ He who is as it were tangible, but cannot be 
touched, is called Wei.' 

Few readers, I believe, would have been much 
startled by this passage, or would have seen in it 
what Father Am;yot saw. But more startling reve- 
lations were in store. The most celebrated Chinese 
scholar of his time, Abel Eemusat, took up the sub- 
ject; and after showing that the first of the three 
names had to be pronounced, not Khi, but I, he 
maintained that the three syllables I Hi Wei, were 
meant for Je-ho-vah. According to him, the three 
characters employed in this name have no meaning 
in Chinese ; they are only signs of sounds foreign to 
the Chinese language; and they were intended to 
render the Greek the name which, according 

to Diodorus Siculus, the Jews gave to their God. 
Eemusat goes on to remark that Lao-tse had really 
rendered this Hebrew name more accurately than the 
Greeks, because he had preserved the aspiration of 
the second syllable, which was lost in Greek. In 
fact, he entertained no doubt that this word, occur- 
ring in the work of Lao-tse, proves an intellectual 
communication between the West and China, in the 
sixth century B.o. 

Fortunately, the panic created by this discovery 
did not last long. M. Stanislas Julien published in 
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184?2 a complete translation of this difficult book; 
and here all traces of the name of Jehovah have 
disappeared. 

^ The three syllables/ he writes, ‘ which Abel 
Eemusat considered as purely phonetic and foreign 
to the Chinese language, have a very clear and in- 
telligible meaning, and have been fully explained by 
Chinese commentators. The first syllable, I, means 
without colour; the second, Hi, without sound or 
voice; the third, Wei, without body. The proper 
translation therefore is : — 

^Tou look (for the Tao, the law) and you see it 
not ; it is colourless. 

‘ You listen and you hear it not : it is voiceless. 

‘ You wish to touch it and you reach it not : it is 
without body.’ 

Until, therefore, some other traces can be dis- 
covered in Chinese literature, proving an intercourse 
between China and Judsea in the sixth century B.O., 
we can hardly be called upon to believe that the 
Jews should have communicated this one name, 
which they hardly trusted themselves to pronounce 
at home, to a Chinese philosopher ; and we must 
treat the apparent similarity between I-IIi-Wei and 
Jehovah as an accident, which ought to serve as a 
useful warning, though it need in no way discourage 
a careful and honest study of Comparative Theology. 
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What was the original intention of the name of 
Bellero})hon? That hdlero, the first part of the word, 
represents some power of darkness, drought, cold, 
winter, or of moral evil, is easy to guess. The 
Greeks say that there was a word ra sWspa^ which 
signified anything evil or hateful,^ and was used in 
that sense by Kallimachos.^ Nay Bellerophon or 
Bellerophontes is said to have been called also 
EUerophontes. That the Greeks in general, how- 
ever, were no longer conscious of the appellative 
power of Belleros, is best proved by the fact that, 
in order to explain the myth of Bellerophon, they 
inifented, very late, it would seem, a legend, accord- 
ing to which Bellerophon had killed a distinguished 
Corinthian, of the name of Belleros, and had fled to 
Argos or Tyrins to be purified by Prcetos from the 
stain of that murder. Nothing, however, is known 
about this Belleros, and as the ordinary accounts 
represent Bellerophon as flying to Argos after having 
killed his brother Deliades, or, as he is also called, 
Peiren or Alkiinenes, there can be little doubt that 
the Corinthian nobleman of the name of Belleros 

’ Preller, Orieohisohe Myihologie, vol. ii. p. 65. 

I Bustath. ad H. p. 635 ; Kaeke, Opvsc. vol. ii. p. 167. 
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owes his origin entirely to a desire of later mytholo- 
gists, who felt bound to explain the no longer in- 
telligible name of Bellerophon or Bellerophontes. 

Such a name, it is quite clear, was not originally 
without some meaning, and without attempting to 
unravel the whole tragedy of Hipponoos, who after- 
wards monopolised the name of Bellerophon, it may 
be possible to discover by a strict observance of 
etymological laws, the original form and the original 
purport of this peculiar name. 

With regard to the second half of the name, 
there can be little doubt that in Bellerophon and 
Bellerophontes, ;ph6n and 'phontes had one and the 
same meaning. Now plion-tes at the end of com- 
pounds means tlie killer, the Sanskrit h a n-td., killer; 
and therefore ph6n can, in our name, hardly mean 
anything else, and would correspond exactly with the 
Sanskrit han, nom. h^, killing. 

From the reported change in the initial letter of 
Bellerophon, it is easy to see that it represents a 
labial liquid, and is in fact the well-known digamma 
iEolicum. But it is more difficult to determine what 
letters we ought to look for as corresponding in other 
languages to the XX of the Greek word hellero. In 
many cases Greek XX represents a single 1, followed 
originally by a sibilant or a liquid. ‘ In this manner 
we can account for the single 1 in woXvs and the 
double 1 in ttoXXoL IIoXvj corresponds to the Sanskrit 
pulu (Rv. L 179, 5), or puru, gen. puros, whereas 
the oblique cases would represent a Sanskrit adjec- 
tive purv4, gen. purvdsya. As ttoXXo/ points to a 
Sanskrit pur V 6, oXoi points to the Sanskrit sarve. 

‘ See Ahrens, Dint Dor. p. 60. 
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In Latin, too, a double 1 owes its origin not unfre- 
quently to an original single 1 or r followed by v,^ 
Thus the double 1 in mellisy the gen. of meZ, honey, 
is explained by the Sanskrit madhu, raised to 
mad h v-i, and regularly changed to m a d v-i, m a 1 v- i, 
mall-i. Fel, gen. fellisy is explained by harn in 
haru-speXy^ raised to harv-i^ halv-i, \alU% falUi,^ 
Mollis corresponds to Sanskrit mrtdu, through the 
intermediate links, m a r d v-i, m a 1 d v-i, in a 1 v-i , 
mall-i ; ^ nay, if we consider the Vedic word for bee, 
r^du-p^i^ (Rv. VIII. 77, 11), met, too, should 

be derived from mri!du (which does not 0(3cur in the 
Rig-Veda), and not from madhu. According to 
these analogies, then, the Grreek ^sXXepo would lead 
us back to a Sanskrit word varvara.. This word 
actually occurs in the Sanskrit language, and means 
hairy, woolly, shaggy, rough. It is applied to the 
negro-like aboriginal inhabitants of India who were 
conquered and driven back h^^ Aryan conquerors, and 
it has been identified with the Greek /Bdp^apo^, 
Sandal-wood, for instance, which grows chiefly on the 
M^abar coast, is called in Sanskrit barbarottha, 
sprung up among Barbaras, because that coast was 
always held by Tamulian or non-Aryan peoj^le. Pro- 
fessor Kuhn, identifying barbara and ^dp^apos, 
refers the meaning of both words, not to the shaggy 
or woolly hair, but to the confused speech {balbu- 
tire) of non-Aryan tribes. It will be difficult to 
prove with what intent the Greeks and the Hindus 

* Corssen, Krititoke Bdtrage, p. 386. 

* Anfrecht, in Kuhn’s Zeitttekrift^ vol. iii. p. 198. 

» As to the interchange of h and f in Latin, see Corssen, 
Krititoke Beitrdgey p. 208 ; as to the etymology Qife\ ibid., p. 318. 

^ Corssen, Krituche JJeiirdget p. 323. 

VOL. rv. R 
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first applied ^dp^apos and barbara to tribes differ- 
ing from themselves both in speech and aspect. It is 
true that in Greek the word occurs for the first time 
in Homer with a special reference to language 
(‘Iliad,’ ii. 876, Kdpss l3ap^ap6<f>covoL) ; and in San- 
skrit also the earliest passage in which barbara is 
found, refers to speech (Rig-Veda Pr^tiUS/khya, 
Sutra 784; XIV, 6). But the barbarat^ there 
mentioned as a fault of pronunciation, is explained 
by the same word (asaukumd.ryam) which in Sutra 
778 serves as an explanation of lomasya ; and this 
lomasya, meaning shagginess, is, like the Greek 
Ba<rvTT]9, clearly transferred from the shagginess of 
hair (lorn an, hair) to the shagginess of pronuncia- 
tion, so that after all, in Sanskrit at least, the ori- 
ginal conception of the adjective barbara seems to 
have been sliaggy or rough. 

However that may be, it is clear that many words 
for wool are derived from the same root var which 
yielded var var a or barbara. This root means 
originally to cover, and it yielded in Sanskrit ura 
in ura-bhra, ram, -i.e. laniger ; in Greek etpos find 
ep-iov. In the Veda wc have likewise the feminine 
hrfi, sheep, liv. VIII. 64, 3, 

uram na dhunute vnka7i, 

‘ (the stone tears the Soma plant) as the wolf tears 
the sheep,’ or, it may be, ‘ the wool.’ The wolf is 
called urfimathi (Ev. VIII. 60, 8), literally the 
sheep-shaker, or sheep-lifter. 

From the same root are formed, by means of the 
suffix na, the Sanskrit urnfii, wool, particularly of 
sheep ; afterwards ur?id,yu, a goat, aud a spider ; the 
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one from wearing, growing, or supplying wool ; the 
other from, as it were, spinning or weaving it. Thus 
the spider is also called in Saashrit drna-n&blii 
and urwa-v&bhi, literally the wool-weaver: and one 
of the enemies killed by Indra is AurwavAbha, 
which seems to mean a ram rather, a wool-provider, 
than a spider. This urn A as Bopp h'^. s shown, ap- 
pears again in as volna, in Gothic as vulla^ 

r having been elianged to 1, and In into 11. The same 
assimilation is found in Latin villus^ gen. vill% and 
vellnsy gen. velleris. It might be difficult to convince 
a classical scholar that vellus was not derived from 
the Latin vellerr, particularly as Varro himself gives 
that etymology ; but it would be equally difficult to 
establish such an etymology by any analogies. It is 
curious, however, to remark — for reasons to be ex- 
plained hereafter — that vellcra in Latin signifies 
light, fleecy clouds. (Virg. ^ Georg.’ i. 307; Luc. 
iv. 124.) 

U r a, therefore, from a root v a r, to cover, meant 
originally cover, then skin, fleece, wool. In its de- 
rivatives, too, these various meanings of the root 
var appear again and again. Thus urana^. means 
ram, ura?ii, sheep ; but ur&naA, quite a diifferent 
formation, means protector or guardian. For instance, 
with the genitive ; — 

Rv. I. 173, 7. eamatsu tv& «xira Patttm nrAwdm pra- 
pathintamam, 

‘ Thee, O hero, in battles the protector of the brave, the 
best guide I ’ 

Rv. VIL 73, 3. dhema yagnam patha'm ur&nfiL^, 

‘Let us speed the sacrifice, as keepers of the (old) 
ways!* 
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With the accusative ; — 

Rv. III. 19, 2. (Aguih) deva-tatim ur^waA, 

‘ Agni, who protects the gods.* 

Rv. IX. 109, 9. induA pun^na^ prams'!!! 

‘ The purified Soma, protecting the people.* 

Without any case : — 

Rv. IV. 6, 4. (Agni/i) pra-divaA urana^, 

‘Agui, the old guardian.* See also Rv. IV. 7, 3; VI. 
63, 4. 

Now, if urriil, wool, meant originally a covering, 
var-na also, which now means colour, would seem 
to have started from the same conception. Colour 
might naturally be conceived as the covering, the 
outside, as %pc5s’ Pud )(^po)fia in Greek combine the 
meanings of skin and colour. From varTia, colour 
(brightness), we have in Sanskrit var?ii, gold, as 
from rupa, form (beauty), we have rupya, silver, 
from which Rupee; for we can on no account derive 
the name of silver, the metal, from the figure (rfipa) 
that was stamped on a silver coin. 

In the Veda V am a appears in the sense of col^yur, 
of bright colour or light, and of race. 

In the sense of colour in general, varna occurs, 

Rv. I. 73, 7. knsh^iarn varmimani//4m sdm dhu/i, 

‘ They placed togetlier the dark and the bright colour 
(of night and day).* 

Rv. L-113, 2. dy^vA vai'J/am ^arathaA- fi^min^n4, 

‘ Day and night move on destroying their colour.* 

Frequently varna is used in the Veda as imply- 
ing bright colour or light : — 

Rv. II. 34, 13. ni-m^ghamdnSA 4tyena p%as4 su- 
ulandi'am vdr?iam dadhire su-p^«asam, 
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* They (the Kndras) strongly showering down on their 

hoi’se, made shining, beautiful light,* (On p%as and 
its supposed connection with Pegasos, see Kuhn, in 
his * Zeitschrift,* vol. i. p. 461 ; and Sonne, ibid. vul. 
X. p. 174 seq.) 

Rv. II. 1, 12. tdva spjirhe varrnj, 

‘ In thy sparkling light, O Agni.* 

Rv. III. 34, 5. pra imam vdn/am atirat tfukrdm asdm, 

* He, Indra, spread out the bright light of the dawn.* 

In the ninth MancZala the colour (yarn a) of the 
Soma juice is frequently mentioned, as hdri, rusat, 
suifei, also as asiirya: — 

Rv. X. 3, 3. Agni/i vi-tish//tan rusadbhi/t vdrnai7i, 

* Agni far-striding with shining colours.* 

Even without determining adjectives, varna has 
occasionally the sense of light : — 

Rv. I. 92, 10. samdndm var;^am abhi ^umbhamdnd, 

‘ The old Dawn that clothes herself in the same light.* 
Rv. X. 124, 7. ikh asya var^tam ^u/^ayah hharibhrati, 

‘ They (the dawns), Ihe bright ones, carry always the 
light of the snn.* See also Rv. II. 4, 5 ; II. 5, 5 ; 
IV. 15, 3, 

Hence we may take varwa in the same sense in 
another passage, where the commentator explains it 
as Indra, the protector : — 

Rv. I. 104, 2. devSisa^ manyum d^sasya »A?amnan 
t6 na7i d' vakshan suvitlya vdrmm, 

‘ The gods broke the pride of Ddsa (the enemy) ; may 
they bring to us light for the sacrifice.* 

Lastly, varnameans colour, or tribe, or caste, the 
difference in colour being undoubtedly one of the 
principal causes of that feeling of strangeness and 
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heterogeneousness which found expression in the name 
of tribe, and, in India, of caste.* The commentators 
generally take varwa in the technical sense of caste, 
and refer it to the three highest castes (traivar?iika) 
in opposition to the fourth, the Sudras. 

Rv. III. 84, 9. hatvi dasyiiii pra ^ryam vdrnam kvah, 

‘ Indra, killing the Dasyus (the enemies), has protected 
the Aryan colour.* 

Rv. II. 12, 4. ydh d^sam varwam adharam gtih^ dkar, 

* Indra, who brought the colour of the Dasas low in 

secret.* 

Rv, TI. 3, 5. vdrnam pvmdndh ya^dsam su-vimm, 

* (The heavenly gates) which illuminate the glorious 

colour (race), rich in heroes.* 

But to return to varvara, to which on etymo- 
logical grounds we should assign the meaning of 
shaggy, haiiy, villosus, it need hardly be said that 
such a word, though it supplies an intelligible mean- 
ing of the Greek myth of Belleros, as slain by 
BeUerophon, does not occur in the Veda among the 
numerous names of the demons slain by Indra, A^ni, 
and other bright gods. The same happens very 
frequently, viz. that Sanskrit supplies us with the 
etymological meaning of a term used in Greek myth- 
ology, although the con^esponding word does not 
occur in the actual or mythological language of 
India. Thus the Greek Herd is easily explained by 
SvdiA, and not, according to Sonne (Kuhn, ‘Zeitschrift,’ 
vol. X. p. 366, vol. ix. p. 202), by Vasrfi,; but neither 
of these words occurs in the mythological phraseology 
of the Veda. There remains, however, a question 

* See my letter to Chevalier Bunsen, * On the Turanian Lang^ges, 
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which ha.8 still to be answered, v^iz. Do we find 
among the demons slain by solar deities, one to 
whom the name of varvara,* in the sense of shaggy* 
would be applicable ? and this question we may 
answer with a decided Yes. 

One of the principal enemies or dS-sas conquered 
by Indra is the black cloud. This blaek cloud con- 
tains the rain or the fertilising waters which Indra 
is asked to send down upon the earth, and this he 
can only do by slaying the black demon that keeps 
them in prison. This black cloud itself is sometimes 
spoken of in the Veda as the black skin : — 

Rv. IX. 41, 1. ghiianta/i knshn^m apa tva^am, 

‘ Pushing away the black skin, Le. cloud.’ 

In other places the cloud is called the rain-giving 
and fertilising skin : — 

Rv. I. 129, 3. dasmji/i hi sma vrishawam pinvasi tv^A;am, 

‘ For thou, the strong one, fillest the rainy skin.’ 

While thus the cloud itself is spoken of as a black 
skin, the demon of the cloud, or the cloud personified, 
appears in the Veda as a ram, ix, as a shaggy, hairy, 
animal, in fact, as a BeXXepov. 

Thus Ura?ia, which, as we saw before, meant ram 
or lanigevy is a name of a demon, slain by Indra : — 

Rv. II. 14. Ye priests, bring hither Soma for Indra, 
pour from the bowls the delicious food ! The hero 

* may either be simply identified with varvara, in the 

sense of shaggy, or by taking ftKKos as representing the Latin villus^ 
an adjective J^eKKepos might have been formed, like <p6oy€-p6s from 
tpedifos. The transition into AA appears also in fidWos^ sheei)’s-wool, 
where the m represents the labial liquid. See Lobeck, Be Pratheei 
et ApktereHi p. Ill eeq . ; and Curtius, in Kuhn’s Zeitsoh/nft, vol. iii. 
p. 410 : /lo/MTaa vrik ; ; fidrrjv=:vrith{i. 
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truly always loves to drink of it ; sacrifice to the 
strong, for he desires it ! 

Ye priests, he who struck down Vritra, when he had 
hid the waters, as a tree is struck by Kghtning — to 
him who desires this Soma, offer it ; for that Indra 
desires to drink it ! 

Ye priests, he who slew Dnbhika, who drove out the 
cows, for he had opened the stable, to him offer this 
Soma ! Cover him with Somas as the wind in the 
sky, as an old woman covers herself with clothes ! 

Ye priests, he who slew Uraw-a, who had shown his 
ninety-nine arms, — ^he who slow down to the ground 
Arbuda, that Indra call hither *:o the offering of 
Soraa ! 

Here Urana is no doubt a proper name, but the 
idea which it suggested originally, could only have 
been that of ura^ia, meaning ram or some other 
shaggy animal. And the same applies to the Greek 
B^XXepop. Though in Greek it has become a mere 
proper name, its original meaning was clearly that 
of the shaggy ram as the symbol of the shaggy 
cloud, a monstrum vtllosum, this being the very 
adjective which Roman poets like to apply to mon- 
sters of the same kith and kin, such as Gorge or 
Oacus ; e.g. Ov. ‘ Met.’ x. 21 : 

Hec nti villosa colubris 
Terna MedusjBi vincirem guttura monstri. 

" -^n.’ viii. 266 (of Cacus) : 

Terri biles oculos, vultum, villosaque setis 
Pectora semiferi , , . . 

We cannot therefore claim the name of Belleros 
or Bellerophon for that period of mythology which 
preceded the Aryan separation, a period during 
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which such names as Dyaus= V a>mn^:siOvpav69^ 
Ushas=r’Ha>^, Sara?iyfi=’Epi»/i;f, Ahanfi.=Aaiz^ and 
' KO^vf}^ liihh\x = ^Op(i>ev9y Haritas=Xcrpi^T£S' were cur- 
rent among the ancient worshippers of the Devas 
or bright gods. But we can see at least this, that 
Bellerophontes had an intelligible meaning, and a 
meaning analogous to that of other mines of solar 
heroes, the enemies of the dark powers of nature, 
whether in the shape of night, or dark clouds, or 
winter. In the Veda one of the principal representa- 
tives of that class of demons is VHtra, literally the 
coverer, the hider, whether of light or rain. Indra, 
the great celestial deity of the Veda, is emphatically 
called Vrttrahan, the killer of Vr/tra. It is well 
known that the name of Indra, as the supreme deity 
of the Vedic pantheon, is a name of Indian growth. 
Derived from the same root as iiidu, drop, it repre- 
sents the Jupiter pluvius^ whose supremacy among 
the gods of India is fully accounted for by the climatic 
character of that country. Dyaus, i.e. Zsv^, the god 
of the bright sky, the original supreme deity of the 
undivided Aryans, was replaced in India by Indra, 
who is sometimes called the son of Dyaus, so that in 
India the prophecy of Prometheus may be said to have 
been fulfilled, even before it was uttered under a 
Greek sky. 

But though we must not look in Greek mythology 
for traces of a name like Indra, which did not spring 
into existence before the separation of the Aryans, it 
is not impossible that some of the names of Indra’s 
enemies may have been preserved in other countries. 
These enemies were the enemies of Dyaus and other 
gods as well as of Indra ; and as they belong to an 
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earlier period, the appearance of their names in the 
new homes of the Aryan emigrants could have nothing 
to surprise usi 

One of the names belonging to this class of beings, 
hostile to men and the bright gods, and common to 
India and Greece, I observed many years ago, and 
having communicated my observation to several of my 
friends, it was mentioned by them even before I myself 
found an opportunity of laying it before the public, 
and supporting it by sufficient proof. My excellent 
friend, Professor Trithen, whose early death has de- 
prived Sanskrit scholarship of a man of real genius 
and high promise, mentioned ray identification of 
Kerberos with the Sanskrit sai vara in a Paper read 
in April 1848,^ and published in the ^Transactions of 
the Philological Society ; ’ and another learned 
friend of mine, Professor Weber, referred to it with 
approval a few years later, though neither of them 
represented correctly the steps by which I had anived 
at my conclusion. 

My first point was that, as sarvari in the Veda 

‘ See Beni’ey, NiicliHchten der K, O.d. W.zu Gottiii^eny January 
17, 1877, p. 8; and particularly February 7, 1877, p. 66, where 
he recognises that the identification of Kerberos with #abala 
was first proposed by me, and afterwards adopted by others. 
Honour, howevet, to whom honour is due. Wilford in his essay 
on ‘Egypt and the Nile,* Regearohei, iii. p. 405 (1792) has 

anticipated us all. * Yama,’ he writes, ‘the regent of hell, has two dogs, 
according to the PurAwas, one of them named Kerbura and /Skbala, 
or varied ; the other or black ; the first of whom is also called 

IVijiiras, or with three heads, and has the additional epithet of 
Kalmdsha, iTitra, and Kimiira, all signifying stained or spotted ; 
in Pliny the words Cimmerian and Cerberian seem used as 
synonymous ; but however that may be, the Cerbuia of the Hindus is 
indubitably the Cerberus of the Greeks. The Dragon of Serapis I 
suppose to be the jS^hanftga, which is described as in the infernal 
regions by the author of the Bh%avata.* 
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means the nighty «arvara* must have had the 
original sense of dark or pale i — 

Rv. V. 52, 3. eyandr^so ni nksha/m/t dti skandanti 
«4rvari/i, 

‘ These (the Storm-gods), like powerful bulls, rise over 
the dark nights (or tlie dark clouds ?). ' 

My second point was that the r in s ar v ar a may be 
dropt, and this I proved by comparing /?arvarika, a 
low, vile man, with savara, abarbarian ; orsdrvara,^ 
mischievous, nocturnal, with savara, low, vile. 1 
thus arrived at s a vara, as a modified form of 
sarvara, in the sense of dark, pale, or nocturnal. 
Lastly, by admitting the frequent change of r into 1, 
I connected sab ala, the Vedic epithet of the dog of 
Yama, the son of Saramd, with Kdrberos, though I 
drew attention to the difference in the accent as a 
point that still required explanation. Kerberos, 
therefore, in Greek, would have meant originally the 
dark one, the dog of night, watching the path to the 
lower world. In the \ eda we find two such dogs, 
but they have not yet received any proper names, and 
are without that individuality which was imparted 
to them by later legends. All we learn of them 
from the Veda is that they have four eyes and broad 
snouts, that their colour is dark or tawny, that they 
guard the road to the abode of Yama, the king of 
the departed, and that the dead must pass by them 
before they can come to Yama and the Fathers. 
They are also said to move about among men, as the 

> df, Rv. m. 9, 7 ; yni. l, 29, api«arvare, by night. 

» Durga, in his Commentary on the Nirukta (MS. E. I. H. 367, p. 
223), says of the Dawn : ‘ sArvarewa tamasil digdhdni sarvadravy&ji 
prakfi^odakena dhautdnlva karoti.’ 
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messengers of Yama, to feast on the life of men, 
so that Yam a is implored to protect men from their 
fury, while, in other places, they themselves are in- 
voked, like Yama and Mrityu, to grant a long life to 
man. As the offspring of Saram^, they are called 
S&»rameya; but they have, as yet, no real proper 
names. The same applies to Kerberos. His proper 
name does not occur in Homer, but the dog of Hades 
in Erebos is mentioned by him without further par- 
ticulars. Hesiod is the first who mentions the name 
and genealogy of Kerberos, and with him he is al- 
ready fifty-headed, brazen- voiced, and furious. Later 
poets speak of him as three-headed, with serpents 
for his tail and mane ; and at last he becomes hun- 
dred-headed. This Kerberos, as we know, is seized 
by Herakles and brought uo to the daylight, though 
thrown back again into Hades. 

But, besides Kerberos, there is another dog con- 
quered by Herakles, and as he, like Kerberos, is born 
of Typhaon and Echidna, we may well look upon him 
as the brother or ditto of Kerberos, He is the dog 
of Geryones, sometimes called Kerberos himfelf 
(Paleeph. 40); and as Herakles, before conquering 
Kerberos, has first to struggle with Mencetios, the cow- 
herd, we find that in his eighth labour, too, Herakles 
has to struggle with the cow-herd Eurytion and his 
dog; nay, according to some authorities, Mencetios 
himself takes part again in this struggle. This second 
dog is known by the name of Orthros, the exact copy, 
I believe, of the Vedic Vritra. That the Vedic VWtra 
should appear in Greece in the shape of a dog, need 
not surprise us, particularly as there are traces to show 
that in Greek mythology also he was originally a 
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monster of a less definite character. We find him, in 
Hesiod’s ‘ Theogony,’ v. 308 seq,^ among the children 
of Echidna and Typhaon : 

^ S* vTTOKVffafxiyrj rtKtTo KpaTtpoqt^ayu r iter a, 

*'Opdpoi^ fiev Trp&TOV kvvu yttvaro rrjpvorifu 
^tvrepov aSrtc ertKret' «^»/xai'or, ovri <j>ar€t6i' 

KippepoVj d)pir}(TTiliyf 'Aidtio icvi'a ')(^a\iC£u(pu}POt'^ 
TTEvrriKOvrnicapiji’oVy dvai^ia re. teparepov re. 

Soon after, ''Op9po9, for this is, no doubt, the right 
reading, instead of is called the parent of the 
Nemsean lion. And what indicates stil] more the 
original meaning of '^OpOpos as a representative of 
darkness struggling with light, is the idiomatic use 
of SpOpos as signifying the time before sunrise. 
Thus we read in Hesiod, ‘O. D.’ 575, opOpov avt- 
<rTdfisi'09y rising early, i.e, while the darkness still 
reigns, and while the last portion of the night is not 
yet driven away by the da^n (entre chien et loup). 
The swallow, too, is called opOpoyot} (568), literally 
the early wailing; the cock opdpo^oas, the early caller. 
Thus we read in Horn. ‘ Hymn. Merc.’ 98, 

6p(l>rairj eTrlKovpoQ fTravero laipoviri 
ri TrKelufy, ra^a 5* opOpoQ kylyvero ZtipwepydQ^ 

where 6p$po9 might simply be translated by VWtra, 
if we consider how, in Vedic phraseology, Vritra is 
the thief who keeps the cows or the rays of the 
morning shut up in his stable, and how the first 
peep of day is expressed by Saram^ discovering the 
dark stables of Vritra and the Panis. Of Hermfis 
(the SS^rameya) it is said (v, 145) that he comes 
^p6pio9^ Le, with Vritra, at the time of the final 
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discomfiture of VWtra,' and that he comes silently, 
so that not even the dogs bark at him, ovts kvvss 
X e\aKovro, 

Thus we discover in Herakles, thevictorof Orthros, 
a real Vntrahan, what might have been in Greek an 
^OpBpo^oivor^OjiBpo^ovTris', and, though the names 
may differ, we now see in or 

who killed, if not ahe-goat (Urania), at least a she- 
goat, i,e, Xt/juaLpa, a mere variation of the same solar 
hero, and a reflection of the Vedic Indra Vritrahan. 
(fliimcera, like Orthros and Kerberos, is a being 
with three heads or three bodies {jpLKi(\>aXos and 
TpLa-(o/jLaro9); nay, like Orthros and Kerberos, Chimera, 
too, is the offspring of Typhaon and Echidna. 

Nay, further, although the name of 'Op6po(f>cbv or 
'Opdpo<f)6vT7js has not been preserved in Greek mytho- 
logy, it is possible, I think, to discover in Greek 
traces of another name, having the same import in 
Sanskrit, and frequently used as a synonyme of 
vritrahan. This is dasyuhan, the killer of Dasyu. 
Dasyu or ddsais in the Veda the general name of 
the enemies of the bright gods, as well as of their 
worshippers, the Aryan settlers of India. Dasyu- 
han t ^ or d d 8 a - h a n t ^ would i n G reek assume the 
form of Ss(o<f>6pT7]s, or, as in some places of ancient 
Greece S was pronounced like this might assume 

* The same place where Vritra lies (i. 62, 6, r%asa7i budhndm) is 
also called the birth-place of Indra, iv. 1, 11, 

® That d and 1 are interchangeable letters is perfectly true, but 
this general rule is liable to many limitations as applied to different 
languages. An original 1, for instance, is hardly ever changed to d, 
and hence the derivation of linffuairom lih, to lick, is very doubt- 
ful ; for dinguoy which is mentioned as the older form of lingua y 
could well have been changed to lingiuiy but not rice Tend, On 
the same grtvund I doubt whether in adeps the d represents an origi- 
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the form of \£(t)(}>6vTf)s. Now this Leophontes occurs 
in Greek mythology as another name of Bellerophon, 
and it is clear that the meaning of that name could 
not have been lion-killer, for that would have been 
Leontophontes, but that it could only signify killer of 
whatever is expressed by Xsw or Bsg), 

It is perfectly true that the change of d into 1 is 
in Greek restricted to certain dialects, and that it 
cannot be admitted as a general rule, unless there be 
some new evidence to that effect. Were it not so, 
one might feel inclined to trace even the common 
Greek word for people, back to the same source 
as the Sanskrit dtlsa. For dasyu, meaning origi- 
nally enemies, hostes, assumed in Zend danhu and 
d a qy u, the sense of province — a transition of moaning 
which is rendered intelligible by the use of dahyu in 
the cuneiform inscriptions, where Darius calls himself 
king of Persia and king of the Dahyus, i.e, of the 
conquered people or province:-^ ^ The same transition of 
meaning would have to be admitted in Greek, if, as Pro- 

nal Aryan 1, alt bough the Greek &\9i<pa or liKti<pap, ointment, xCira, 
fat, •and Sanskrit lip, to anoint, would Been to support this view. 
My former identification of fteAcrdwand mediioria equally untenable. 
All we can say for certain is that an original or Aryan d may be* 
come 1 in Latin : e.^. Sansk. devara, Greek 5dr7p = Lat. Irvir; Sansk. 
dih, Goth, dei^a ~Lat. pol~liTigo\ Greek ddKpv, Goth. 
lacTU-ma ; Greek *05vcrtr€vv = Lat. Ulyxcu. Jn Latin itself an ori- 
ginal d changes dialectically with 1, as in odor and olfacit ; impedi- 
menta and impelimenta ; svdere and soli'um ; jfrwiidi'wfti and prcBsi- 
liunit and ml in gfrcesul, 8cc. ; demiia and iaictia ; dingua (tvggd 
Goth.) and lingua ; Mcdxcai and MeliCir ; redivia and relvmwnit if 
from reduoy like induvico^ and not from Vu4)^ as proposed by Pestus ; 
Dixmpau (Oso.) and lymphu; AJtudxmnia (Osk.) and Aqiiilonia^ of 
unknown origin, but with original d, as proved even by the modem 
name Lacedogna, In Greek the same dialectic change is recorded 
in \d<pyrisaSd<pyrjf \{<rKos = UtrKoSy ss'OSucrfffljs. 

^ Lassen, ZdUchrift fiir die Kunde des MorgenlandeSy voL vi. p. 1 2 
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fessor Pott suggests, the Greek Sjd-TroT');^ and hia-iroiva 
correspond to Sanskrit d4sa-pati and disa-patni, 
in the sense of lord of subjects. The only difficulty 
here would be the retention of the s of d^sa, which, 
according to general practice, would have been dropt 
between two vowels. It is therefore now generally 
admitted that b^cnrorrjs corresponds to Sanskrit ddm- 
pati, Hausherr, for dams-pati. The true form ol 
dS*s^ in Gn^ek would be bdos or becos. Ados is well 
known as a name of slaves, but it admits of a different 
explanation.' The adjective Saios*, however, or 
hostile, is clearly derived from the same source, the 
root being das, to perish; though it is true that in 
its frequent application to fire, the adjective Bdt&s 
might also be referred to the root du, to bum.* 
After we have once discovered on Greek soil the 
traces of d4sa in the sense of enemy, we see clearly 
that Leophontes, as the name of Bellerophon, could 
not have meant originally the killer of the people, but 
only the killer of enemies. And if Leophontes meant 
the killer of enemies or fiends, it can only be ex- 
plained as corresponding to the Sanskrit dS^sahailrt*^, 
the destroyer of enemies, these enemies being the 
very Dd^sas or demons of the Veda, such as VWtra 
Namu^ji,^ 6'ambara,'* and others.® 

‘ See Niebuhr, Kleinere Sokr^fitent vol. i. p. 377. 

*•» See Aufrecht, in Kulin’a Zeittohrift, vol. vii. p. 312 ; Pott, ibid. 
vol. viii. p. 428. 

* A. Pick, in Benfcy’s Orient vnd Ocoidentf vol. iii. p. 126. 

* /jtSftmbara, a very common name of a demon slain by Indra, in- 
vites comparison with # a bar a and sarbara, the Sanskrit original 
of Kerberos. In the Zend-Avesta, too, #rvara occnis as the name 
of a serpent (a 2 hi). 

* Some critical remarks on the subject of this article may be 
seen in Professor Pott’s EtymelogUche Foruhwngen^ second edition, 
vol. u. p. 744. 
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It does not happen very often that we talve up a 
Gerinan book of more than ei^ht hundred pages, 
closely printed, and bristling with notes and quota- 
tions, and feel unwilling to put it down again before 
having finished the whole of it. However- this is 
what has happened to us, and will happen to many 
a reader of Professor Welcker’s ‘ Greek Mythology,’ 
if he is capable of entering with a real and human 
interest into the life and thoughts and feelings of 
the ancient Greeks, and in ore particularly into the 
spirit of their religion, their worship, and sacred 
traditions. To those who require any preliminary 
infbrmalion respecting the author, we may say, first 
of all, that Welcker is a very old man, a man belong- 
ing almost to an age gone by, one of the few men 
remaining of the heroic age of German scholarship. 
The present generation, a race not quite contemptible 
in itself, looks up to him as the Greeks looked up to 
Nestor. He knew old Voss, the translator of Homer, 
when he was a young man fighting the battle of 
rational mythology against the symbolic school of 
Creuzer. He was the friend of Zoega. He speaks 

* GfHechuche Gbttcrlehre. Von F. G. Wclcker. Erster Band. 
Gottingen, 1867. 
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of Buttmann, of LexilogusButtmann, as ascholar who 
had felt the influence of his teaching; and he loots 
upon Otfried Muller, the Dorian Miiller, as belonging 
originally to his school, though afterwards carrying 
out the views of his master in an independent, and 
sometimes too independent a spirit. Welcker has been 
lecturing and writing on mythology for many years, 
and he finds, not without satisfaction, that many 
of the views which he first propounded in his lec- 
tures, lectures open to any one who liked to listen, 
have become current, and, as it were, public property, 
long before his book was published. He is not a man 
to put forward any claims of priority ; and if he 
dwells at all on the subject, it is rather in self-defence. 
He wishes to remind his readers that if he propounds 
certain views with the warmth of a discoverer, if he de- 
fends them strenuously against all possible objections, 
it is because he has been accustomed to do so for 
years, and because it was necessary for him to do so, 
at the time when he first elaborated his system, and 
explained it in his lectures. Welcker’s ‘ Mythology ’ 
has been expected for many years. It has been dis- 
cussed long before it appeared. ^ It is to my great 
regret, and certainly without my fault,’ the author 
says, ‘ that so great expectations have been raised.’ 
However, if the expectations have been great among 
the professors in Germany, they will admit that they 
have not been disappointed, and that the promise given 
by young Welcker has been fulfilled by the veteran. 

^ The science of the Greek Gods’ (‘ die Griechische 
Gotterlehre ’), which is the title of the book, though 
it carries the reader along most rapidly, exciting 
curiosity at every page, and opening new views in 
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every chapter, is nevertheless a book which requires 
more than one perusal. It may be read, with the 
exception of some less finished chapters, for pleasure ; 
but it deserves to be studied, to be thong:ht over, 
examined and criticised, and it is then only that its 
real value is discovered. There have been many 
books published lately on mythology. Preller, Ger- 
hard, Schelling, Maury, have followed each other in 
rapid succession. Preller’s ^ Greek Mythology ’ is a 
useful and careful compendium. Gerhard’s ‘ Greek 
Mythology ’ is a storehouse, only sometimes rather 
a labyrinth, of Uiythological lore. On Schelling’s 
‘ Philosophy of Mythology,’ published in his posthu- 
mous works, we hardly dare to pronounce an opinion. 
And yet, with all due resx)ect for his great name, with 
a sincere appreciation, too, of some deep thoughts on 
the subject of in3dhology, and more particularly with 
a full acknowledgment of his merits in having pointed 
out more strongly than an^ Oody else the inevitable 
character of mythologic al thought and language in 
the widest sense of the word, we must say, as critics, 
tha? his facts and theories defy all rules of sound 
scholarship, and that his language is so difiPuse and 
vague, as to be unworthy of the century we live in. 
To one who knows how powerful and important an 
influence Schelling’s mind exercised on Germany at 
the beginning of this century, it is ha^rd to say this. 
But if we could not read his posthumous volumes 
without sadness, and without a strong feeling of the 
mortality of all human knowledge, we cannot mention 
them, when they must be mentioned, without expres- 
sing our conviction that though they are interesting 
on account of their author, they are disappointing in 
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every other respect. Maury’s ^ Histoire des Religions 
de la Grece Antique ’ is, like all the works of that 
industrious writer, lucid and pleasing. It does not 
profess to add many results of independent research 
to what was known before on the various subjects on 
which he writes. The gifted author has thus escaped 
much of that violent criticism to which Welcker has 
been subjected, and only carried away the thanks of 
all who read his careful manuals. 

What distinguishes Welcker from all his prede- 
cessors is, that with him mythology is not only a 
collection of fables, to be described, sifted, and 
arranged, but a problem to be solved, and a problem 
as important as any in the history of the world. His 
whole heart is in his work. He wants to know, and 
wants to explain what mythology means, how such a 
thing as Greek mythology could ever have existed. 
It is the origin of every god which he tries to dis- 
cover, leaving everything else to flow naturally from 
the source once opened and cleared. 

A second feature, which is peculiar to his treat- 
ment of mythology, is that he never looks on*the 
Greek fables as a system. There were myths before 
there was a mythology, and it is in this, their original 
and unsystematic form alone, that we may hope to 
discover the genuine and primitive meaning of every 
myth. 

A third distinguishing feature of Welcker’s book 
consists in the many things he leaves out. If a myth 
had once been started, poets, artists, philosophers, 
and old women might do with it whatever they 
pleased. If there was once a Herakles travelling all 
over the earth, killing monsters, punishing every kind 
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of wickedness, and doing what no ojie else could do, 
the natural result would be that, in every town and 
village, whatever no one else could have done would 
be ascribed to Herakles. The little stories invented 
to account for all these Heraklean doings may be 
very interesting to the people of the village, but the}" 
have as little right to a place in Greek mythology as 
the Swiss legends uf the Devil’s bridges have to a 
place in a work on Swiss theology or history. To be 
able to distinguish between what is important and 
essential and what is not, requires a poculiai* talent, 
and Professor Welcker possesses it. 

A fourth point which is of characteristic impor- 
tance in Welcker’s manner of handling Greek myth- 
ology is the skill with which he takes every single 
myth to pieces. When he treats of Apollo, he does 
not treat of him as one person, beginning with his 
birth, detailing liis various exploits, accounting for 
his numerous epithets, and removing the contradic- 
tory character of many of his good or bad qualities. 
The birth of the god is one myth, his association 
with a twin sister another, his quarrel with Hermes 
a third — each intelligible in itself, though perplexing 
when gathered up into one large web of Apollonic 
mythology. 

Nowhere, again, have we seen the original charac- 
ter of the worship of Zeus, as the God, or, as he is 
called in later times, as the Father of the Gods, as 
the God of Gods, drawn with so sure and powerful a 
hand as in Welcker’s ^Mythology.’ When we ascend 
with him to the most distant heights of Greek history, 
the idea of God, as the supreme Being, stands before 
us as a simple fact. Next to this adoration of One 
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God, the father of heaven, the father of men, we find 
in Greece a worship of nature. The powers of na- 
ture, originally worshipped as such, were afterwards 
changed into a family of gods, of which Zeus became 
the king and father. This third phase is what is 
generally called Greek mythology ; but it was pre- 
ceded in time, or at least rendered possible in thought, 
by the two prior conceptions, a belief in a supreme 
God, and a worship of the powers of nature. The 
Greek religions, says Welcker, if they are analysed 
find reduced to their original form, are far more 
simple than we think. It is so in all great things. 
And the better we are acquainted with the variety 
and complications of all that has grown up around 
them, the more we feel surprised at the smallness 
of the first seeds, the simplicity of the fundamental 
ideas The divine character of Zeus, as distinct from 
his mythological character, is most carefully brought 
out by Welcker. He avails himself of all the disco- 
veries of comparative philology in order to show more 
clearly how the same idea which found expression in 
the ancient religions of the Briihmans, the Slaves, %.nd 
the Germans, had been preserved under the same 
simple, clear, and sublime name by the original 
settlers of Hellas. We are not inclined to be too 
critical when we meet with a classical scholar who 
avails himself of the works of Sanskrit philologists. It 
does him credit if be only acknowledges that the begin- 
nings of Greek language, Greek thought and tradi- 
tion, lie beyond the horizon of the so-called classical 
world. It is surprising to find, even at the present 
day, men of the highest attainments in Greek and 
Latin scholarship, intentionally shutting their eyes 
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to what they know to be the light of a new day. 
Unwilling to study a new subject, and unable to 
confess their ignorance oii any subject, they try to 
dispose of the works of a Humboldt, Bopp, or Bunsen 
by pointing out a few mistakes, perhaps a wrong 
accent or a false quantity — which ‘ any schoolboy 
would be ashamed of.’ They might a& well scoff at 
Wyld’s Globe because it lias not the accuracy of an 
Ordnance survey. So, if we find in a work like 
Welcker’s, little slips, such as devas, sky, instead of 
god, dyavi, a Sanskrit dative, instead of dive, the 
dative, or dyavi, the locative, we just mark them on 
the margin, but we do not crow over them like school- 
masters or rather schoolboys. We should sometimes 
like to ask a question, for instance, how Professor 
Welcker could prove that the German word God has 
the same meaning as good? He quotes Grimm’s 
‘ History of the German Language,’ p. 571, in support 
of this assertion, but we ha' e looked m vain for any 
passage uhere Grimm gives up his former opinion, 
that the two words God and good run parallel in 
alf the Teutonic dialects, and never converge towards 
a common oiigin. However, Welcker’s example, we 
hope, will have its good efiPect among classical scholars. 
What could have been a greater triumph for all who 
take an interest in comparative philology and in a 
more comprehensive study of ancient humanity, than 
to find in a work on Greek mythology, written by 
one of the most famous classical scholars, the funda- 
mental chapter, the chapter containing the key to 
the whole system, headed, ‘The Vedas’? 

But even Welcker is not without his backslidings. 
In some parts of his work, and particularly in his 
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chapter on Zeus, he admits implicitly the whole argu- 
ment of comparative mythology. He admits that the 
first beginnings of Zeus, the god of gods, must be 
studied in the ancient songs of the Veda, and in the 
ancient traditions of the chief members of the Aryan 
family. But afterwards he would like to make his 
reserves. He has been studying the Greek gods all 
his life, and the names and natures of many of them 
had become clear and intelligible to him without the 
help of Sanskrit or the Veda. Why should they be 
handed over to the Aryan crucible ? This is a natural 
feeling. It is the same in Greek etymology. If we 
can fully explain a Greek word from the resources of 
the Greek language, why should we go beyond ? And 
yet it cannot be avoided. Some of the most plausible 
Greek etymologies have had to give way before the 
most unlikely, and yet irrefragable, derivations from 
Sanskrit. 

Many a Greek scholar may very naturally say, why, 
if we can derive $609 from 6 eeiv, or from TiOivaiy 
should we go out of our way and derive it from any 
other root?* Any one acquainted with the true prin- 
ciples of etymology will answer this question j and 
Welcker himself would be the first to admit, that 
from w^hatever source it may be derived, it cannot be 
derived from dtsiv or Tidhat. But the same argu- 
ment holds good with regard to the names of the 
gods. Z?;^, the old nominative, of which we have 
the accusative TJr\v (‘Iliad,’ viii. 206, formerly Zr)v’), 

* The latest defence of the etymology of as not to be sepa- 
rated from the cluster of words which spring from the root div, may 
be seen in Ascoli, ‘ Frammenti Linguistici,’ Uendiconii^ i. (1864), pp, 
186-200. See also ChipSf vol. iii. p. 215. 
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and Z'qv^ of which we have the accusative 
might well have been derived by former Greek ety- 
mologists from to live. But Professor Welckei 
knows that, after etymolc^y has once assumed an 
historical and scientific character, a derivation, in- 
applicable to the cogmite forms of Zevs in Sanskrit, 
is inapplicable to the word itself in Greek. There are, 
no doubt, words and ni^^tliological name's peculiar to 
Greece, and framed in Greece after the separation of 
the Aryan tribes. Kpoi'/o)/', for instance, is a Greek 
word, and a Greek idea, and Professor Welcker was 
right in explaining it from Greek sources only. But 
wherever the same mythological name exists in Greek 
and Sanskrit, no etymology can be admitted which 
would be applicable to the Greek only, \vithout being 
applicable to the Sanskrit word. There is no such 
being as Kporo? in Sanskrit. KpJz’oe, as Welcker shows, 
<lid not exist till after ZeJy. Zevy was called by the 
Greeks the son of time. Th's is a simple and very 
common form of mythological expression. It meant 
originally, not that time was the origin or the source 
of ^eus, but Kpovmv or Kpoyt8»;v was used in the 
sense of ^ connected with time, representing time, 
existing through all time.’ Derivatives in lohv and 
took, in later times, the more exclusive meaning 
of patronymics, but originally they had a more 
general qualifying sense, such as we find still in our 
own, originally Semitic, expressions, ‘son of pride,’ 

‘ sons of light,’ ‘ son of Belial.’ Kpoulmv is the most 
frequent epithet of Zem in Homer; it frequently 
stands by itself instead of Zsm, It was a name fully 
applicable to the supreme God, the God of time, the 
eternal God. Who does not think of the Ancient of 
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Days? When this ceased to be understood, par- 
ticularly as in the current word for time the k had 
become aspirated [Kpovos had become xpovosi)^ people 
asked themselves the question, why is Zsvs called 
KpoviBrjs? And the natural and almost inevitable 
answer was, because he is the son, the offspring of a 
more ancient god, Kp6vos. This may be a very old 
myth in Greece ; but the misunderstanding which 
gave rise to it^ could have happened in Greece only. 
We cannot expect, therefore, a god Kpovo^in the Veda. 
When this myth of Kpova^ had once been started, it 
would roll on irresistibly. If Zsv^ had once a father 
called Kpovos, Kp6vo9 must have a wife. Yet it should 
bo remembered as a significant fact, that in Homer . 
Zev^ is not yet called the son of Ttliea, and that the 
name of KpoviSr}^ belongs originally to Zev 9 only, 
and not to his later brothers, Poseidon and Hades. 
Myths of this kind can be analysed by Greek my tho- 
logists, as all the vetbs in ico, dto, and Sco can be 
explained by Greek etymologists. But most othei 
names, such as Hermes, Eos, Eros, Erinys require 
more powerful tests ; and Professor Welcker haslre- 
quently failed to discover their primitive character, 
because he was satisfied with a merely Greek ety- 
mology. He derives Erinys, or Erinnys, from a verb 
ipLvvvsLv, to be ailgry, and gives to her the original 
meaning of CoUscience. But cpivvv^iv is clearly derived 
from ^EpCvvvs. Others have derived it from the same 
root as strife : others again from kp€dv<a^ to ask. 
But Erinys is too old a god for so modem a conception. 
Erinys is, in fact, the Vedic Saranyfi, the dawn ; and 
even in Greek she is still called ^epocpoin^i hovering 
in the gloom. There is no word expressive of any 
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abstract quality, which had not originally a material 
meaning; nor is there in the ancient language of, 
mythology any abstract deity which does not cling 
with its roots to the soil of nature. Professor Welcker 
is not the man to whom we need address this remark. 
He knows the German proverb : 

* Kein Faden ist so fein gesponnen 
Er kommfc doch endlich an der Soniien.^ 

He also knows how the sun is frequently represented 
as the avenger of dark crimes. Th(. same idea is 
expressed by the myth of Erinys. Instead of our 
lifeless and abstract expression^ ^ a crime is sure to be 
discovered/ the old proverbial and poetical expression 
was, the Dawn, the Erinys, will bring it to light. 
Crime itself was called, in the later mythologising 
language, the daughter of Night, and her avenger 
therefore could only be the Dawn. Was not the 
same Dawn called the bloodhound? Could she not 
find the track of the cattle stolen from the gods? 
She had a thousand names in ancient language, be- 
caflse she called forth a thousand different feelings in 
ancient hearts. A few only of these names became 
current appellatives; others remained as proper 
names unintelligible in their etymological meaning 
and their poetical conception. The Greeks knew as 
little that Erinys meant the Dawn, as Shakespeare 
knew the meaning of the Weird Sisters. Weird, 
however, was originally one of the three Nomes, the 
German Parcse. They were called Yurdhy Verdhandi, 
and 8huld — Past, Present, and Future ; and the same 
idea is expressed more graphically by the thread that 
is spun, the thread passing through the fingers, and 
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the thread which is still on the distaff ; or by 
Lachesis singing the past (ra ^^^ovora), Klotho 
singing the present {ra Svra)^ and Atropos singing 
the future (ra ^jusWovra), The most natural expres- 
sion for to-morrow was the morn ; for the future, 
the dawn. Thus Saraw-yu, as one of the names of the 
dawn, became the name of the future, more especially 
of the coming avenger, the inevitable light. Homer 
speaks of the Erinys in the plural, and so do the 
poets of the Veda. Neither of them, however, know 
as yet their names and parentage. Hesiod calls them 
the daughters of the Earth, conceived of the drops 
of the blood of Uranos. Sophokles claims the same 
freedom as Hesiod, he calls them the daughters of 
*Skotos, or Darkness. Thus a mere proverb would 
supply in time a whole chapter of mythology, and 
furnish an ^schylus and Plato with subjects for the 
deepest thought and the most powerful poetry. 

Into these, the earliest strata of mythological lan- 
guage and thought, no shaft can reach from the 
surface of Greece or Italy, and we cannot blame 
Professor Welcker for having failed in extricating 
the last roots and fibres of many a mythological name. 
He has done his work ; he has opened a mine, and, 
after bringing to light the treasures he was in search 
of, he has pointed out the direction in which that 
mine may be worked with safety. If new light is to 
be thrown on the most ancient and the most interest- 
ing period in the history of the human mind, the 
period in which names were given and myths were 
formed, that light must come from the Vedas ; and 
we trust that Professor TVelcker’s book, by its weak 
as well as by its strong points, will impress on every 
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classicaJ scholar what Otfried Muller perceived many 
years ago, ‘ that matters have come to such a point 
that classical philology must either resign altogether 
the historical understanding of the growth of lan- 
guage, as well as all etymological researches into the 
shape of roots and the organism of grammatical forms, 
or trust itself on these points entirely +o the guidance 
and counsel of comparative philology.’ 
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If the stories of the Greek gods and heroes, as told 
by Mr. Cox in his ‘ Tales from Greek Mythology,’ 
the ‘ Tales of Gods and Heroes,’ and the ‘ Tales of 
Thebes and Argos,’ do not quite possess in the eyes 
of our children the homely charm of Grimm’s Mahr- 
chen or Dasent’s Norse Tales, we must bear in mind 
that at heart our children arc all Goths or Northmeif, 
not Greeks or Romans; and that, however far we 
may be removed from the times which gave birth 
to the stories of Dornroschen, Schneewittchen, and 
Rumpelstilzchen, there is a chord within us that 
answers spontaneously to the pathos and humour 
of those tales, while our sympathy for Hecuba*^is 
acquired, and more or less artificial. If the choice 
were left to children whether they would rather 
have a story about the Norse trolls read out to 
them or the tale of the Trojan war as told by Mr. 
Cox, we fully believe — ^in fact we know — that they 
would all clamour for Dasent or Grimm. But if 
children are told that they cannot always be treated 
to trolls and fairies, and that they must learn some- 
thing about the Greek gods and goddesses, we like- 

' A Mamidl of MijtlwUgyy in the Form of Queetim and Ansfrer, 
By the Rev. G. W. Cox. London : Longmans and Co 1867. 
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wise know that they will rather listen to Mr. Cox’s 
tales from Greek fairyland than to any other book 
that is used at lessons. 

The ‘ Manual of Mythology ’ which Mr. Cox has 
just published is meant as a lesson-book, more so 
than any of his former publications. Tf we add that 
the whole of Greek and Eoman mythology is told in 
two hundred pages in the somewhat cumbrous form 
of question and answer, we need not say that we 
have only a meagre abstract of classical mythology, a 
minimum, a stepping-stone, a primer, a skeleton, or 
whatever unpleasant name we lilce to apply to it. 
We wish indeed that Mr. Cox had allowed himself 
more ample scope, yet we feel bound to acknowledge 
that, having undertaken to toll what can be told of 
classical mythology in Wo hundred pages, he has 
chosen the most important, the most instructive, and 
the most attractive portions of his subject. Though 
necessarily leaving large pieces of his canvas mere 
blanks or covered with the faintest outlines, he has 
given to some of his sketches more life and expres- 
sioi» than can be found in many a lengthy article 
contributed to cyclopaedias and other works of re- 
ference. 

But while Mr. Cox has thus stinted himself in 
telling the tales of Greek and Eoman mythology, he 
has made room for what is an entirely new feature 
in his Manual — namely, the explanations of Greek 
and Roman myths, supplied by the researches of 
comparative mythologists. From the earliest philo- 
sophers of Greece down to Creuzer, Schelling, and 
Weicker, everybody who has ever thought or written 
on mythology has freely admitted that mythology 
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requires an explanation. All are agreed that a myth 
does not mean what it seems to mean ; and this 
agreement is at all events important, in spite of 
the divergent explanations which have been pro- 
posed by different scholars and philosophers in their 
endeavours to find sense either in single myths or 
in the whole system of ancient mythology. 

There is also one other point on which of late 
years a general agreement has been arrived at among 
most students of mythology, and this is that all 
mythological explanations must rest on a sound ety- 
mological basis. Comparative philology, after working 
a complete reform in the grammar and etymology of 
the classical languages, has supplied this new foun- 
dation for the proper study of classical mythology, 
and no explanation of any myth can henceforth be 
taken into account which is not based on an accurate 
analysis of the names of the principal actors. If 
we read in Greek mythology that Helios was the 
brother of Eos and Selene, this needs no commen- 
tary. Helios means the sun, Eos the dawn, Selene 
the moon ; nor does it require any great stretch of 
poetical imagination to understand how these three 
heavenly apparitions came to be called brothers and 
sisters. 

But if w^e read that Apollo loved Daphne, that 
Daphne fled before him and was changed into a 
laurel-tree, we have here a legend before us which 
yields no sense till we know the original meaning of 
Apollo and Daphne. Now Apollo was a solar deity, 
and although comparative philologists have not yet 
succeeded in finding the true etymology of Apollo, 
no doubt can exist as to his original character. The 
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name of Daphne, however, could not have been in- 
terpreted without the aid of comparative philology, 
and it is not till we know that Daphne was originally 
a name of the dawn, that we begin to understand the 
meaning of her story. It was by analysing myths 
which were still half intelligible, like those of Apollo 
and Daphne, Selene andEndymion, Eos and Tithonos, 
that the first advance was made towards a right in- 
terpretation of Greek and Roman legends. 

If we read that Pan was wooing Pitys, and that 
Boreas, jealous of Pan, cast Pitys from a rock, and 
that in her fall she was changed into a pine-tree, we 
need but walk along the cliffs of Bournemouth in 
order to see and hear the true meaning of that 
legend. Boreas is the Greek for north- wind, Pitys 
for pine-tree. But what is Pan? Clearly anotherf 
deity representing the wind in its less destructive; 
character. The same Pan is called the lover of the^- 
nymph Echo, and of Syrinx. Why Pan, the wind, 
should be called the lover of Echo, requires no ex- 
planation. As to the nymph Syrinx — a name which 
metns, in Greek, the shepherd’s jape — she is further 
fabled to have thrown herself into the river Ladon in 
order to escape from Pan, and to have been changed 
into a reed. Here mythology has simply inverted 
history; and while, in an account of the invention of 
musical instruments, we should probably be told that 
the wind whistling through the river reeds led to 
the invention of the shepherd’s pipe, the poet tells us 
tha.t Pan, the wind, played with Syrinx, and that 
Syuinx was changed into a reed. The name of Pan is 
probably connected with the Sanskrit name for wind — 
namely, pa van a. The root from which it is derived 
VOL. IV. T 
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means, in Sanskrit, to purify ; and as from the root 
dyu, to shine, we have in Greek Zen^ ZenSa (Aesch. 
Supp. 162), corresponding to a Sanskrit derivative, 
*dyav-an, the bright god, we have from pft,to purify, 
the Greek Fdn, Pdnoa, the purifying or sweeping wind, 
strictly corresponding to a possible Sanskrit form 
pav~an. If there was anywhere in Greece a sea- 
shore covered with pine-forests, like the coast of 
Dorset, any Greek poet who had ears to hear the 
sweet and plaintive converse of the wind and the 
trembling pine-trees, and 03^68 to see the havoc 
wrought by a fierce north-easter, would tell his 
children of the wonders of the forest, and of poor 
Pitys, the pine-tree wooed by Pan, the gentle windj| 
and struck down by jealous Boreas, the north-wind. 

It is thus that myth<^logy arose, and thus that it 
must be interpreted if it is to be more than a mere 
conglomerate of meaningless or absurd stories. This 
has been felt by Mr. Cox ; and feeling convinced 
that, pariicularly for educational purposes, my thology 
would be useless — nay, worse than useless — unless 
it were possible to impart to it some kind of ratfonal 
meaning, he. has endeavoured to supply for nearly 
every important name of the Greek and Roman 
pantheon an etymological explanation and a rational 
interpretation. In this manner, as he says in his 
preface, mythology can be proved to be ‘ simply a 
collection of the sayings by which men once upon 
a time described whatever they saw and heard in 
countries where they lived. These sayings were all 
perfectly natural, and marvellously beautiful and 
true. We see the lovely evening twilight die out 
before the coming night, but when they saw this, 
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they said that the beautiful Eurydike had been stung 
by the serpent of darkness, and that Orpheus 
gone to fetch her back from the land of the dead. 
We see the light which had vanished in the west 
reappear in the east ; but they said that Eurydike 
was now returning to the earth. And as this tender 
light is seen no more when the sun himself is risen, 
they said that Orpheus had turned round too soon 
to look at her, and so was parted from the wife 
whom ho loved so dearly.’ And not only do mean- 
ingless legends receive by this process a meaning 
and a beauty of their own, but some of the most 
revolting features of classical mythology are removed, 
and their true purport discovered. Tims Mr. Cox 
remarks : — 

‘ And as it is with this sad and beautiful tale of 
Orpheus and Eurydike, so it is with all those which 
may seem to you coarse or dull or ugly. They are 
so only because the real mealing of the names has 
been half- forgotten or wholly lost. (Edipus and 
Perseus, we are told, killed their parents, but it is 
only because the sun was said to kill the darkness j 
from which it seems to spring. So, again, it was 
said that the sun was united in the evening to the 
light from which he rose in the morning ; but in the 
later story it was said that (Edipus became the hus- 
band of his mother locaste, and a terrible history 
was built upon this notion. But none of these 
fearful stories were ever made on purpose. No one 
ever sat down to describe gods and great heroes 
as doing things which all decent men would be 
ashamed to think of. There can scarcely be a greater 
mistake than to suppose that Greeks were suddenly 

T % 
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seized with a strange madness which drove them to 
invent all sorts of ridiculous and contemptible tales, 
and that every nation has at some time or other 
gone mad in this way.’ 

That the researches of comparative mythologists, 
so well summed up in Mr. Cox’s Manual of Mytho- 
logy,’ are in the main tending in the right direction, 
18, we believe, admitted by all whose opinion on 
such matters carries real weight. It has been fully 
proved that mythology is simply a phase, and an 
inevitable phase, in the growth of language; lan- 
guage being taken in its proper sense, not as the 
mere outward symbol, but as the only possible em- 
bodiment of thought. Everything, while language 
passes through that peculiar phase, may become 
mythology. Not only the ideas of men as to the 
origin of the world, the government of the universe, 
the phenomena of nature, and the yeamings and 
misgivings of the heart, are apt to lose their natural 
and straightforward expression, and to be repeated 
in a more or less distorted form, but even historical 
events, the exploits of a powerful man, the desSruc- 
tion of wild animals, the conquest of a new country, 
the death of a beloved leader, may be spoken of and 
handed down to later ages in a form decidedly 
mythological. After the laws that regulate the 
growth and decay of words have once been clearly 
established, instead of being any longer surprised at 
the breaking out of mythological phraseology, we 
almost wonder how any language could have escaped 
what may really be called an infantine disease, 
through which even the healthiest constitution 
ought to pass sooner or later. The origin of mytho- 
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logical phraseology, w|iatev*er outward aspects it may 
assume, is always tlie same ; it is language forget- 
ting herself. Nor is there anything strange in that 
self-forgetfulness, if we hear in mind how large a 
number of names ancient languages possessed for one 
and the same thing, and How frequoitly the same 
word was applied to totally different subjects. If 
we take the siin, or the dawn, or the moon, or the 
stars, we find that even in Greek every one of them 
is still polyonymous, i.e. has different names, and is 
known under various aliases. Still more is this the 
case in Sanskrit, though Sanskrit too is a language 
which, to judge from its innumerable rings, must 
have passed through many sum-niers and winters 
before it grew into that mighty stem which fills us 
with awe and admiration, even in the earliest relics 
of its literature. Now, after a time, one out of many 
names of the same subject necessarily gains a pre- 
ponderance ; it becomes the current and recognised 
name, while the other names are employed less and 
less frequently, and at last become obsolete and un- 
intelligible. Yet it frequently happens that, either 
in proverbs, or in idiomatic phrases, or in popular 
poetry, some of these obsolete names are kept up, 
and in that case mythological decay at once sets in. 
It requires a certain effort to see this quite clearly, 
because in our modern languages, where everything 
has its proper name, and where each name is pro- 
perly defined, a mythological misunderstanding is 
almost impossible. 

But suppose that the exact meaning of the word 
‘ gloaming ’ had been forgotten, and that a proverbial 
expression such as ‘ The gloaming sings the sun to 
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sleep * had been preserved, would not the gloaming 
very soon require an explanation ? and would nurses 
long hesitate to tell their children that the gloaming 
was a good old woman who came every night to put 
the sun into his bed. and who would be very angry 
if she found any little children still awake? The 
children would soon talk among themselves about 
Nurse Gloaming, and as they grew up would tell 
their children again of the same wonderful old nurse. 
It was in this and in similar ways that in the child- 
hood of the world many a story grew up which, 
when once repeated and sanctioned by a popular 
poet, became part and parcel of what we are accus- 
tomed to call the mythology of ancient nations. 

The mistake most commonly committed is to 
suppose that mythology has necessarily a religious 
character, and that it forms a whole or a system, 
taught in ancient times and believed in as we 
believe in our Articles, or even as the Eoman 
Catholics believe in the legends of their saints. 
Religion, no doubt, suffered most from mythological 
])hraseology, but it did not suffer alone. The stocies 
of the Argona uts, or of the Trojan war, or of the 
Calydonian boar-hunt had very little to do with 
religion, except that some of the heroes engaged in 
them were called either the sons or the favourites of 
some of the so-called gods of Greece. No doubt we 
call them all gods, Vulcan and Venus, as well as 
Jupiter and Minerva ; but even the more thoughtful 
among the Greeks would hardly allow the name of 
gods to all the inhabitants of Olympus, at least not 
in that pregnant sense in which Zeus and Apollo 
and Athene may fairly claim it. If children asked ^ 
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who was the good Nurse Gloaming that sang the sun 
to sleep, the answer would be easy enough, that she 
was the daughter of the sky or of the sea, in Greek 
the daughter of Zeus or of Nereus ; but this relation- 
ship, though it might give rise to further genealo- 
gical complications, would by no means raise the 
nurse to the rank of a deity. We speak of days and 
years as perfectly intelligible objects, and we do not 
hesitate to say that a man has wasted a day or a 
year, or that he has killed time. To the ancient 
world days and nights were still more of a problem ; 
they wore strangers that came and went, brothers, 
or brother and sister, who brought light and dark- 
ness, joy and sorrow, who might be called the 
parents of all living things, or themselves the chil- 
dren of heaven and earth. One poetical image, if 
poetical it can be called, which occurs very frequently 
in the ancient language of India, is to represent the' 
days as the herd of the sun, that the coming and 
going of each day might be likened to the stepping 
forth of a cow, leaving its stable in the morning, 
crossing the heavenly meadows by its appointed! 
path, and returning to its stable in the evening. 
The number of this solar herd would vary according 
to the number of days ascribed to each year. In 
Greek that simple metaphor was no longer present 
to the mind of Homer ; but if we find in Homer that 
Helios had seven herds of oxen, fifty in each herd, 
and that their number never grows and never de- 
creases, surely we can easily discover in these 350 
oxen the 350 days of the primitive year.‘ And if 

* In the Veda 720 twins are mentioned, i.e. 360 days and 3G0 
nights. Ev. L 164, U. 
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we read again, that the foolish companions of 
Ulysses did not return to their homes because they 
had killed the oxen of Helios, may we not here too 
recognise an old proverbial or mythological expres- 
sion, too literally interpreted even by Homer, and 
therefore turned into mythology? If the original 
phrase ran, that while Ulysses, by never-ceasing toil, 
succeeded in reaching his home, his companions 
wasted their time, or killed the days, i.e, the cattle 
of Helios, and were therefore punished, nothing would 
be more natural than that after a time their punish- 
ment should have been ascribed to their actually 
devouring the oxen in the island of Thrinakia ; just 
as St. Patrick, because he converted the Irish and 
drove out the venomous brood of heresy and hea- 
thenism, was soon believed to have destroyed every 
serpent in that island, or as St. Christopher was 
represented as actually having carried on his shoulders 
the infant Christ. 

All mythology of this character must yield to that 
treatment to which Mr. Cox has subjected the whole 
Greek and Roman pantheon. But there is one point 
that seems to us to deserve more consideration than 
it has hitherto received at the hands of compara- 
tive mythologists. We see that, for instance, in 
the very case of St, Patrick, mythological phraseo- 
logy infected the perfectly historical character of 
an Irish missionary. The same may have taken 
place — in fact, we need not hesitate to say the same 
has constantly taken place — in the ancient stories of 
Greece and Rome, as well as in the legends of the 
Middle Ages. Those who analyse ancient myths 
ought, therefore, to bfe prepared for this historical 
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or irrational element, and ought not to suppose that 
everything which has a mythical appearance is 
thoroughly mythical or purely ideal. Mr. Cox has 
well delineated the general character of ilie most 
poptdar heroes of ancient mythology : — 

‘ In a very large number of legends [he says] , the 
parents, warned that their own offspring will destroy 
them, expose their children, who are saved by some 
wild beast and brought up by some herdsman. The 
children so recovered always grow up beautiful, brave, 
strong and generous ; but, either unconsciously or 
against their will, they fulfil the warnings given 
before their birth, and become the destroyers of 
their parents. Perseus, (Edipus, Cyrus, Eomulus, 
Paris, are all exposed as infants, are all saved from 
death, and discovered by the splendour of their coun- 
tenances and the dignity of their bearing. Either 
consciously or unconsciously Perseus kills Akrisios, 
(Edipus kills Lai os, Cyrus kills Astyages, Romulus 
kills Amulius, and Paris brings about the ruin of 
Priam and the city of Troy.’ 

Mr. Cox supposes that all these names are solar 
names, and that the mythical history of every one of 
these heroes is but a disguise of language. Origin- 
ally there must have existed in ancient languages a 
large number of names for the sun, and the sky, and 
the dawn, and the earth. The vernal sun return- 
ing with fresh vigour after the deathlike repose of 
winter had a different name from the sun of summer 
and autumn; and the setting sun with its fading 
brilliancy was addressed differently from the ^ bride- 
groom coming forth out of his chamber,’ or ‘the 
giant rejoicing to run his course.’ Certain names, 
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expressions, and plirases sprang up, originally in- 
tended to describe the changes of the day and the 
seasons of the year ; after a time these phrases be- 
came traditional, idiomatic, proverbial ; they ceased 
to be literally understood, and were misunderstood 
and misinterpreted into mythical phraseology. At 
first the phrase ‘Perseus will kill Akrisios’ meant 
no more than that light will conquer darkness, that 
the sun will annihilate the night, that the morn is 
coming. If each day was called the child of the 
night, it might be truly said that the young child 
was destined to kill its parents, that OEdipus must 
kill Laios.' And if the violet twilight, lokaste, was 

‘ Professor Comparetti, in his Essay Edijm e la Mitologia 
Coviparata (Pisa, 1867), has endeavoured to combat M. Br^al’s 
explanation of the myth of (Edipiis. His arguments are most care- 
fully chosen, and supported by much learning and ingenuity which 
e\'cn those, who are not convinced by his able pleading, cannot fail 
to appreciate. It is not for me to defend the whole theory propos^ 
by M. Ureal in his Mythe d^CEdipe (Paris, 1863). But as ftrofessor 
Comparetti, in controverting the identification of Laios with tke 
Sanskrit d lisa or ddsy a, denies the possibility of an Aryan d ap- 
pearing in Greek as 1, 1 may, in defence of my own identification 
of ddsahantS with \tw<p6vrrit (Kuhn’s Zntichrift, vol. V. p. 
162), be allowed to remark that I had supported the change of d 
into 1 in Greek by instances taken from Ahrens, De XHaketo 
Dorica, p. 86, such as \d<pv7j aa dd<pyVf *0\v<rtrfvs^^OSu<rff€6s, and 
xiiTKos = SlffKos. If in any of the local dialects of Greece the dental 
me<iia could assume the sound of 1, the admission of the change 
of a Greek d into a Greek 1 was Justified for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the name of one or two among the local heroes of ancient 
Greece, though I grant that it might be open to objections if ad- 
mitted in the explanation of ordinar}^ Greek words, such as AaSs or 
fitXfrdw. If therefore Professor Curtius(6rrimrfsw^d<fer GHeoJdsohen 
Etymvhyie, p. 825) calls the transition of d into 1 unheard of in 
Greek, he could only have meant the classical Greek, and not the 
Greek dialects, which are nevertheless of the greatest importance in 
the interpretation of the names of local gods and heroes, and in the 
explanation of local legends. See also before, p, 254. 
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called the wife of the nocturnal Laios, the same name 
of lokaste, as the violet dawn, might be given to the 
wife of (Edipus. Hence that strangely entangled skein 
of mythological sayings which poets and philosophers 
sought to disentangle as well as they could, and which 
at last was woven into that extraordinary veil of 
horrors which covers the sanctuary of Greek religion. 

But if this be so — and, strange as it may sound at 
first, the evidence brought in support of this inter- 
pretation of mythology is irresistible — it would seem 
to follow that Perseus, and (Edipus, and Paris^ and 
Romulus could none of them claim any historical 
reality. Most historians might be prepared to give 
up Perseus, (Edipus, and Paris, perhaps even Romu- 
lus and Remus ; but what about Cyrus ? Cyrus, 
like the other solar heroes, is known to be a fated 
child 5 he is exposed, ho is saved, and suckled, and 
recognised, and restored to his royal dignity, and by 
slaying Astyages he fulfils the solar prophecy as com- 
pletely as any one of his compeers. Yet, for all that, 
Cyrus was a real man, an historical character, whose 
flesh and bone no sublimating process will destroy. 
Here then we see that mythology does not always 
create its own heroes, but that it lays hold of real 
history, and coils itself round it so closely that it is 
difficult, nay, almost impossible, to separate the ivy 
from the oak, or the lichen from the granite to 
which it clings. And here is a lesson which com- 
parative my thologists ought not to neglect. They are 
naturally bent on explaining everything that can be 
explained ; but they should bear in mind that there 
may be elements in every mythological riddle which 
resist etymological analysis, for the simple reason 
that their origin jvas not etymological, but historical. 
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The name of Cyrus or Koresh has been supposed to 
have some affinity with the Persian name of the 
sun, khvar or khor; and, though this is wrong, it 
can hardly be doubted that the name of Astyages, 
the Median king, the enemy of Cyrus, doomed fco 
destruction by a solar prophecy, is but a corruption 
of the Zend name A.zhi dah^ka,Hhe destructive ser- 
pent, the offspring of Ahriman, who was chained by 
Thra^taona, and is to be killed at the end of days 
by Keresd-spa. Mr. Cox refers several times to this 
Azhi dahdika and his conqueror Thraetaona, and he 
mentions the brilliant discovery of Eugene Bumouf, 
who recognised in the struggle between Thraetaona 
and Azhi dahS^ka the more famous struggle cele- 
brated by Firdusi in the Shahnameh between Feridun 
and Zohak. If, then, the Vedic Alii, the serpent of 
darkness destroyed by Trita, Indra, and other solar 
heroes, is but a mythological name, and if the same 
applies to Azhi dahS.ka, conquered by Thraetaona, 
and to the Echidna slain by Phoebus, and to Fafnir 
slain by Sigurd, what shall we say of Astyages killed 
by Cyrus? We refer those who take an interest ’in 
these questions to a posthumous work of one of 
the most learned dignitaries of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the ‘ Zoroastrische Studien ’ of F. Windisch- 
mann. The historical character of Cyrus can hardly 
be doubted by any one, but the question whether 
Astyages was assigned to him as his grandfather 

* See ‘Essay on the Zend-Avesta/ Chijft from a Qerman 
Woy'hihop^ vol. i. p. 98. If Istuvegu, the name of Astyages in the 
Non- Aryan inscriptions, could be proved to have been his original 
name, the identiti cation with Azhi dahdka would have to be sur- 
rendered. But, as yet, not only the name of Astyages, but those of 
Cyrus and Cambyses also, seem to me to admit of a better etymology 
from Aryan than from Non-Aryan sources. See Spiegel, Beitr&ge 
rur urgl Sprach/orschung^ i. p. 82 ; Sayce, Acackimy, October 1880. 
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merely by the agency of popular songs, or whether 
Astyages too was a real king, involves very important 
issues, particularly if, according to Windischmann, 
there can be no doubt as to the identity of Darius, 
the Median, of the Book of Daniel, and Astyages. 
What is called the history of Media l)efore the time 
of Cyrus is most likely nothing but the echo of ancient 
mythology repeated by popular ballads. Moses of 
Khorene distinctly appeals to popular songs which 
told of Ajdahak, the serpent/ and, with regard to 
the changes of the name, ModjmiP says that the 
Persians gave to Zohak the name of Dehak, i.e, ten 
evils, because he introduced ten evils into the world. 
In Arabic his name is said to have been Dechak, the 
laugher, while his other name Azdehak is explained 
as referring to the disease of his shoulders, where 
two serpents grew up which destroyed men.^ All 
this is popular mythology, arising from a misun- 
derstanding of the old name, Azhi dah3.ka ; and we 
should probably not be wrong in supposing that 
even Dejoces was a corruption of Dehak, another 
ancestor in that Median dynasty which came to an 
end in Astyages the reputed grandfather of Cyrus. 
We can here only point to the problem as a warning 
to comparative mythologists, and remind them, in 
parting, that as many of the old German legends 
were transfeiTed to the Apostles, as some of the 
ancient heathen prophecies were applied to the 
emperor Barbarossa, as tricks performed by solar 
archers were told again of a William Tell, and Robin 

* Windischmann, Zoro(Lttr^$cTie Studien, p. 138. 

* Jowrnal Agiatiquet vol. xi. p. 166. 

* Windischmann, <?. p 37. 
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Hood, and Friar Tuck — nay, as certain ancient 
legends are now told in Germany of Frederick the 
Great — it does not always follow that heroes of old 
who performed what may be called solar feats are 
therefore nothing but myths. We ought to be pre- 
pared, even in the legends of Herakles.or Meleagros 
or Theseus, to find some grains of local history on 
which the sharpest tools of comparative mythology 
must bend or brecak. 



SOUR MYTHS. 

If it is difficult to the best of classical scholars fully 
to understand the meaning and the origin of many 
an ancient custom of the Romans, or to grasp the 
whole purpose of every Greek myth, we need not be 
surprised if even the most careful students of anthro- 
pology have sometimes lost themselves in the mazes 
of Maori or Hottentot traditions, unless they pos- 
sessed a thorough knowledge of the language to guide 
them safely through the labyrinth of ancient mytho- 
logy. If Gottfried Hermann, to whom Greek was as 
familiar as German, if Creuzer, Welcker, Gerhard t, 
Preller and others have frequently failed to discover 
th^true germinal ideas of Homeric gods and heroes, 
what wonder if anthropologists, who have never 
looked at a grammar of Hottentot or Zulu, should 
now and then have blundered over Tsui-goab, * Lame 
Knee,' the supreme God of the Khoi-Khoi, over Un- 
kulunkulu, ‘ the great-great-grandfather ' of the Zulus, 
or over Maui, the solar hero of the Maoris ? 

By all means, therefore, let anthropologists study 
the grammar of the languages before they meddle 
with customs and myths, but do not let us make the 
study of ethnological mythology impossible by re- 
quiring that no one should pronounce an opinion on 
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the Patagonians who cannot write Patagonian verso 
with the same facility and correctness with which 
Munro wrote Latin elegiacs. Why should we deprive 
ourselves of the few rays of collateral light which 
a comprehensive study of the mythology of uncivilised 
races supplies, by pronouncing a general tabu on this 
promising branch of human archaeology ? Many 
things in ethnological mythology must for the present, 
no doubt, be accepted as provisional only, but even 
in this provisional state the subject itself is far too 
important to justify its peremptory exclusion from 
the pale of true science. Ethnological research cannot 
solve all the problems of mythology, but it may help 
to solve a few. 

It has been asked wliy we should ever go beyond 
the limits of the Aryan family of speech for finding 
the solution to the riddle of Aryan mythology, and 
Professor Saycc has laid it down as a general rule 
that we must never compare non- Aryan with Aryan 
myths. All students of etymological mythology will 
no doubt agree with him, for with them to compare 
means to identify, and to identify a Greek god vdth 
a Semitic god, or a German hero with a Bushman 
hero, is of course impossible, both etymologically 
and genealogically. Professor Sayce, however, would 
probably be the ver}^ last to deny that fas ed et ah 
haste doccrl, and that there is much to be learnt by 
Aryan mythologists, not only from Semitic, but from 
Bushman folk-lore also. 

We may learn, first of all, that there is beneath the 
diversity of human speech that one common human 
nature which makes the whole world akin, and which 
is w'el) worth the serious study of our age. However 
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different the different families of lanc^nage may he, so 
far as their material is concerned, let us not forget 
that their intention is always the same, and that if 
there are forms of thought common to all mankind, 
there must be forms of grammar too, slianul in common 
by all who speak. Wo may not find, for instance, 
what we call tlie masculine, feminine, and neuter 
gender in all non-Ar^’an languages, but we find v\diat 
is analogous to gender, and what givers us perhaps 
the right understanding of all gender ; for instance, 
in the determinative hieroglypliics of Egypt, and in 
the numerous classiticatory })rofixes of the Bantu 
languages. We tlien understand that what we call 
gender is but a survival of that far wider process of 
generic , classification whicli all languages have to 
carry out in order to be languages. 

And if a study of non- Aryan as well as Aryan 
languages is not only useful, but necessary for a dis- 
covery of the true nature and tlie real origin of 
human speech, a study of non Aryan as w^ell as Aryan 
religions and mythologies promises, and has even 
yielded us already, e<|ually valuable results. Is it 
not something to have gained the conviction, in spite 
of all that has been said and written to the contrary, 
that there is no race on earth wuthout what seems to 
many so peculiar an intellectual excrescence, namely 
religion ? It is quite true that this does not prove in 
the least either the theory of a primitive revelation 
or the existence of religious necessities in primitive 
man, whatever ‘ Primitive Man ’ may mean. But it 
encourages, nay, it even conipels us to ask, whether 
there may not have been the same causes at work in 
order to produce, under the most ditierent circum- 

VOL. IV, U 
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stances, the same result — a result from one point of 
view so irrational, so marvellous, so unexpected as 
religion. Whatever form religions may have assumed, 
tliere is one strange feature in all of them, in the 
lowest and in the higliest, in the most modern and 
tlie most ancient, a belief in the Infinite or the In- 
visible — meaning by infinite whatever is not purely 
tinites and tlierefore not entirely within the cognisance 
of the senses. It docs not matter whether that belief 
in the Infinite appears as a belief in gods or ancestors, 
in odds and (aids, in caus(\s, or powers, or tendencies, 
in a Beyond or in the Ibiknown and the Unknow- 
abl(\ The highest generalisation of which all these 
beliefs admit is a belief in tlic Infinite or the Non- 
Finite. This fact must form the foundation of the 
whole science of religion, and may possibly give new 
life even to the science of thought. 

Secondly, if we meet all over the world with the 
same or with very similar stories, full of incredible 
and impossibU' matter — of giants and dwarfs, of beasts 
iiehaving Viko men, and men behaving like beasts, of 
trees changed into men and men changed into treas — 
we are not only amus(‘(l, like children when reading 
for the first time (irimm’s Mdrvhen^ but we begin 
to ’vVonder whether for »so general, not to say so 
universal, an epidemic, we may nut discover some 
general predisposing causes, some intellectual microbes, 
of the great(‘st intert^st to the psychologist. It is 
true that the nuae fact that tlui same irrational thing 
occurs in two places or in many places does not yet 
ex])lain it, but at all events it makes us look at it 
with different eyes. It mak(‘s us feel that the irra- 
tional cannot be entirely irrational, and that what 
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exists uiKlcr very similar coiiditions among Pata- 
gonians and Eskimos, among Greeks and Maoris, 
must pos.s(^ss some rawon tCetre, 

Now tliere are certainly very surprising coinci- 
dences in the folk-lore, the superstitions and customs 
of the most remote races, and they exist under eir 
cumstances whieli mak(‘ the a<lmission of borrowing, 
whether in historic or prehistoric times, almost im- 
possible. That wnJiin historic or pr(‘hisba*ic times 
some animals should really have spoken, tliose only 
could believe who believe in a descent, not in an 
ascent, of being beings; yet speaking animals meet 
us among the Jev^s as well as among Hottentots. 
That men shou]<l liave been changed into stars is 
a startling idea, yet it is believed jn by men on the 
liighest and on the lowest steps of the ladder ol* human 
intellect. Wluit can be more incredible tiian the; 
custom of th(» Couvade, the liusband taking to his 
bed whenever his vvib' has been delivered of a child ? 
Yet this custom has been traced in China, in ancitad- 
and modern Spain, in Fj*auce, in Corsica, on tlie Black 
Sejj^, and elsewhere.^ 

Now to a student of folk-lore the chapter of acci- 
dents, the number of accidental coincidences in the 
legends and customs of men, seems to grow larger 
and larger, the wider his spliere of observation 
becomes; but at tlie same time he cannot resist a 
growing conviction that there must be different kinds 
of accidents, and that there may be some kind of 
method in what seems at first a universal madness. 
That different nations, for instance, should see in the 
dark spots of the moon a certain likeness to a man 

* Indian Antiquary^ 1874, May, p. 151, 

I 2 
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or a woman or an animal, is intelligible enough. But 
that the Hindus should believe in a hare in the moon, 
and that the Mongolians should have discovered 
exactly the same likeness, is at lii'st hardly credible^ 
Here, however, we must remember that the Mon- 
golians were for a long time under the sway of 
Buddliist missionaries, and that the Buddhists, coming 
I'rom India, called the moon iSaiin, i.e. having a hare. 
In this v^ay we shall, no doul)t, be able to account 
I’or a large class of coincidences, but not for all ; and, 
for the {.n'esent at least, we shall often have to be 
satisfiiMl with the cold comfoi-t tliat what is humanly 
})ussible in one plac(‘ is humanly possible in another. 

One principle, how(‘.ver, of explaining wliat seems 
at first sight purely irrational in the legends and 
customs of the woi’ld has been established, and a 
wider ac(juaintance with the traditions and customs 
of the various races of mankind has only served to 
confirm it — namely, that there is something in the 
very iiaturci of language, and of custom too, which 
favours the growth of what seems irrational. In 
order to rouse opposition and attention, I ventured 
many years ago to call mythology a ‘ disease of 
languag(%’ though I am (juite willing to admit that 
it might have sounded more pliilosoj)hical to call it 
a modification, an affection, a of language, so as 

to exclude the idea that such a modification was 
always a change for the worsts It might have 
sounded still more philosophical if I had said that ‘the 
expression of our ideas is dependent on the capabilities 
of each language, and that it is hardly possible, in 
giving utterance to our meaning, to avoid using words 
' 8t>c* before, p. 187, 
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which IcTngiiago has coined i o express a more or loss 
cognate tliought.’^ I might also ha\ e adopted the 
nietaphoT ioal language of etlinologists and i)hysiolo- 
gists and called tb('se various and but half intelligible 
myths and customs survivnU, consi(l('ring that in 
many cases disease also is the ettbot ot a survival or 
of the existence witldti our physical organism of 
something tliat ought to laave becai assimilated, 
digested, and carritM) off, instead of remaining as 
a strange or Jiard element beyond the time wlmn it 
was wanted. What we must hold fast, liowever, 
is tliat eveiy myth and legend was at first an in- 
telligible utt(wanc(‘ of an intelligible thought. \\ hen 
Greeks or Miilanesians spoke of the night ascovei-ing, 
hiding, or swallowing everything, and particularly the 
sun or the day, there was nothing irrational in it, at 
least har<lly more than wlien we say that day and 
night follow one another, inst(ja<l of saying that they 
are successive joint (‘ffects of the earth s revolution 
round its axis. But wlu'ii th it saying survived after 
the nanu's given to night, sun, and day had ceased to 
be •intelligible, then the Melanesian story that Qong 
(night) came creeping up from the sea, and that after 
a time Qat cut the darkness open with a piece of red 
olisidian till tlic dawn came out, had become unintelli- 
gible, and may be called a rnyth.^ 

In the same manner, so long as Daphne was under- 
stood as a name of the dawn, and Plaehos as tlie name 
of the morning sun, nothing could be more rational 
than to say that Daphne fled from tlie embraces of 
Phcehos. But when tlie name of Daphne had become 

^ Lotee, Lo(jk, p. 441. 

* Codriugtoii, Journ, Anthrop. Inst. Feb 1881. 
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hardened and non-ti'ansparent, when it was ^ mere 
Hurvival of an earlier stage of language, then the 
story that Da/zhve fled before Ph(je,hos became a legend, 
half intelligible, so long as Phoebos at least was under- 
stood, but (juite unintelligible and irrational when 
Ph()t‘bos too had be(m changed into a beautiful youth 
whose beloved could be nothing but an equally beauti- 
ful girl. 

It has oft(*n been asserted that such legends al)Out 
people being swallowed could liave arisen only among 
savages who indulged in cannibalism, or to whom at 
all events such a custom was not unfamiliar. It is 
difficult to <lisprove such assertions, or to bring any 
eA’i<lence against tliose who maintain that at a very 
(vu’Iy time the (b-eeks and ev('n the mild Hindus 
were cannibals, lu'cause the Greeks believed that 
Kronos swallowed liis children, and the Hindus 
thought that at an eclipse Rahu ate the moon. All 
1 V(mtur<^ to say is that there is no real necessity for 
such a theory, and that it would explain but the 
smalli'st porti(m of what we wish to see explained. 
The asscu’tion of certain anthropologists that at a 
very eai'ly p(‘riod our anc<‘stors were in the habit of 
swallowing their children and brijiging them up again, 
<ioes hardly enlighten us on wluit we really want to 
know, namely, why one of those early swallowers 
should have been called ]\ronoi<, and his swallowed 
offspring should rejoice in such names as Hedia, 
Dcmeter, Hera, Pluton, and Poi^eidon ; still less, why, 
instead of Zeus, he should have swallowed a stone. 
Anyhow, there are other explanations which ought 
not to be entirely neglected. To swallow or to eat is 
a void) which admits of many more or less general 
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applications. We speak of men not being able to 
swallow a story, of others swallowing an insult, and 
of fortunes being swallowed up; why must the 
ancients have been cannibals before they could speak 
of tlie day being swallowed up by the niglit, or of 
dawn being swallowed by tlie sun, or of cl:niUs 
being swallowed by the storm, or of the moon being 
swallowed by an enemy called Rahu ^ We say tlie 
moon is eclipsed, tlm Esthonians say it is being e.aten, 
and 1 doubt wlietlier the one expression is more fully 
realised by the speakers tlian the otlier. After a time, 
no doubt, the question will arise, Who then eats tlie 
moon? and no grandmotlier would be at a loss to say, 
as the Guaranis say, that a jaguar or a great dog 
tries to swallow the moon, or, as the savages of Nootka 
Sound say, tluit a great codiisli tries to devour it. 
All tin's is notliing but a survival in language, or an 
artificial restoration of suspended animation. Every 
one of these expre.ssions was intelligible in the begin- 
ning. It became less and less intelligible with the 
progress of language, and it provoked at last such 
ex9[)()st interpretations as w^e meet with in the myths 
and legends of all peoples, whether ancient or modern. 
Whether the German story of the Wolf (utd the Kid 
or that of Red Riding Hood has the same origin as 
the Greek Myth of Kronos and his ofispring, is a 
question which, in the absence of any proper names in 
the German story, I should rather decline to answer, 
nor do I think that the legend of Jonah being swal- 
lowed by a whale can be really explained by being 
referred to the large class of Swallow Myths. But 
the idea that men and beovsts could be swallowed and 
disgorged at ease, which crops up in every part of the 
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world, seems to me to admit of a very easy explana- 
tion, namely, that the verbs ‘ to swallow ’ and ' to 
eat ’ can be used in a general and metaphorical sense. 
In Hindustani ' to eat ’ has become so faded that it 
can be used almost as an auxiliary verb, so that ‘ to 
eat a beating’ stands for the passive, and means no 
more than ‘ to be flogged.’ 

And as there are survivals in language, so there 
are survivals in customs. Of customs, too, I hold, as 
of words, that originally they were intelligible, but 
that aitej' a time they were often re])eated thought- 
lessly, and thus became wliat we call fashions, and 
what among other nations we often qualify as super- 
stitions or savage customs. What is eommoxdy called 
a fetish admits, I believe, in evmy ease of some ex- 
planation. Some stones liave medicinal powers, and 
if a jade stone [hijad(() was originally believed, 
wlndher i-ightly or wrongly, to cure liver complaints, 
iK'cd we wondei’ if in the next generation the same 
stone was trusted to cure fever, and, in the end, to 
remove? any complaint, or to guard against any danger? 
Mr. Andrew Ijang gives us a most instriictiv<? instafice 
in his charming work on (!iiUo)ii ahd Myth (p, 230). 

A fkieiid of mine (he writesh Mr. J. J. Atkinson, who has 
for many }enrs studied tlie maimers of the peojile of New 
(‘a](?(loiiia, asked a native tvhy he treasured a certain fetish- 
si one. The man re|)lied that in one of the vigils which are 
practised beside tl>c corpses of deceased friends he saw 
a lizard. The lizaid is a tolem, a worshipful animal, in 
New Caledonia. The native put out his hand to ioiicli it, 
when it disa})[>eared and left a stone in its place. This stone 
lie therefore held sacred in the highest degree. 

Who could have guessed the reason why, unless the 
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native had still remeinhen*d it? And how are his 
children or grandchildren to know, among whom, 
no doubt, the stone will survive long after the reason 
of its sacred ness has been fce‘gotten ? 

But though the principle of explaining wliat is 
unintelligible in myths and customs as a survival of 
what was once intelligible has solved many riddles, 
it has not solved all, for Uui simple reascn that, when 
a story has once become miraculous, and a custom 
purely unmeaning, the ])eople themselves, who believe 
and pj-actise these irrational things, do not wish to 
keep alive the memory of their rational na'aning. 
Here then, where the antecedents of myths and cus- 
toTiis are beyond our reach, we must ti’ust to thos(5 
woidd-wide parallels which, though they are not 
always convincing, possess nevertheless a strong per- 
suasive power. Hero is the true domain of (ithno- 
psychologic})! mytliology, which starts with th(i con- 
viction that if nations, widely sepai-ated in space and 
time, agree in m 3 dhs or cu''toms which to us seem 
irrational, we ought to feel convince<l that originally 
thete was sonmthing rational and truly human in 
them. This is, as yet, a postulate only, but it is 
a postulate which, I feel convinced, will receive from 
year to year a moi*e encouraging response. 

Let us take om; point only. How often have we 
felt incredulous wlien, in tracing Greek, Roman, and 
Yedic myths back to tlieir original source, we always 
found tliat they applied to the sun in his ever varying 
aspects! It seemed almost disheaiiening to say 
again and again, ‘ This is another solar myth, this is 
another story of the dawn ! * But wdien we follow 
the advice of the founders of the ethnological school 
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of comparative mythology, when we explore the folk- 
lore of Hottentots, P-ed Indians, Mexicans, Samoyedes, 
and Andaman Islanders, and find everywhere the 
same story, the same worship of the sun, myths of 
the sun, legends of the sun, riddles of the sun, we 
iK^gin to reflect and to take courage, and we are at all 
(; vents less surprised at the fact that the sun should 
have seemed so very prominent a subject of early 
thought among the inhabitants of India and Greece 
also. We, with our modern ways of life, are not 
aware how eveiy thing we think or speak or do is 
de]>en<lent on the sun, and it is only the true man of 
science who by the latest discoveries has been brought 
l>ack to that full conviction of liis solar dependence 
which the son of nature had not yet lost.^ When 
a Jesuit missionary preacdied to the Moluclies, they 
r(‘plied : ‘Till this liour wc never knew nor acknow- 
ledgtid anything greater than the sun.’^ The Shaw- 
iiees in North America used the same argument, 
namely, that ‘the sun animates everytliing, and there- 
fore must be the master of life, or the Great Spirit.’^ 
Two hundred years ago SehefFer in his Cti'him 
Poetivuin (Prag, 164(), p. 83) had arrived at a con- 
clusion which at the time was received with gn‘at 
scepticism, but whicli modern researclnis have tended 
to a great extent to confirm, viz.: Omni^ (jentifiani 
ileus est solus sol, di versa operatioyie suu acceptus, 

V. (j. .ut in aura ope runs est Jupiter, ut in aqua 
Kept amis, ut in sufderra nets Plato, et sic- de alvis* 
It was at that time argued by others that the worship 

> S<>e Chip9, vol. iv. p. 178, 

* Dobrizhoifor, Afnpones, ii. 89. 

* Sagurd, I/ist. du Canada, p. 490. 
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of the sun required already a certain advance in 
abstract thought, but Bastholm, the greatest authority 
on anthropology at the beginning of our century 
(1740-1819), refuted tliis opinion by appealing to 
the case of the Andaman islanders, the lowest of 
savages, who, as he had been informed, worsliip never- 
theless sun, moon, vspirits of forests, water, mountains, 
and stormsd 

That all nations, without any exception, originally 
worshipped the sun, would, no doubt, be far too 
sweeping an assertion. Bastholm himself (iv. It 9 seq.) 
mentions tribes who worship the moon without wor- 
shipping the sun, though there are few, if any, who 
worship the sun without worshipping tiie moon.“ 
Still, if ethnological researchers prove anything, they 
prove that HelioLatry, not of course in the sense of 
a worship paid to a ball of fire, but as a recognition 
of the supernatural cliaracter of the sun as tlie source 
of light, warmth, and life, is the most widely spread 
form of early faith, meeting us at the Ecpiator as 
well as near the Pole, among the Indians of the 
\Vd?)t, as well as among the Indians of the East, 
and therefore not so entirely strange, as classical 
scholars imagine, when it greets us again and again 
from behind the thin veil of Greek and Roman my- 
thology also. 

I pleaded as yet somewhat hesitatingly for this 
truth in my Hlbhert LeHures of 1875, but ethnological 
research has since that time made such rapid progi\*.ss 
that the solar tlieory is no longer a theory, but lias 
now become a generally recognised fact, 

* Sep Chips, vol. i. p. 2.52. 

* Mibs A. Swaiiwick, JEschylus TransMed, introd. p. xxxvii. 
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Nor have scholars hecn slow to profit by this. 
Each successive volume of the Hihhevt Lectures, en- 
tiaisted to tlie best scholars that could he found in 
each special branch of comparative theology, has 
brought tlie most unexpected and at the same time 
the liiost decided confi.'ination of the solar theory. 

Mr. Le Page Honours volume on the Religion of 
Egypt is one of the most deeply interesting books 
on religion and mythology that I know of. After 
dwelling on the bewildering mass of Egyptian gods, 
if gods they are to be called, he shows how that 
mass can be simplified and reduced to some kind of 
Older, till at last tlie wliole mythology of Egypt 
seems to turn upon tlie histories of Rd and Osiris, 
and i‘V(*n these ar(j recognised as mere pi^rsonifications 
of the attributes, charact(‘rs, and ofiic(‘s of one supreme 
god. 'll I is, at least, is the decided opinion, not only 
of Mr. Le I^ige llenouf, Imt likewise of one of the 
gi-eatest of Egyptian vscholars, the late Vicomte de 
Rouge, who expressed his conviction that, so far as the 
monuments allow us to judge, the most ancient form 
of religion in Egypt was pure monotlndsm (mbre 
properly, as 1 should say, henotlndsm), and that this 
in course of time developed into the most extravagant 
polytheism. 31 1 *. Le Page Renouf strong}}^ supports 
the same opinion, that the sublimer portions of 
Egyptian religion are demonstrably the most ancient, 
but he believes that the doctrine of one god and that 
of many gods were taught by the same men, and that 
no inconsistency between the two doctrines was 
thought of. And when he proceeds to analyse what 
we should call the religious mythology of ancient 
Eg 3 ’pt, he finds that almost every atom of it is solar. 
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If we turn our eyes from Egypt to Mexico and 
Peru — a journey to another planet; as M. Reville 
truly calls it— we find in tlie New World what we 
found in the Old, beliind a hewdldering mass of deities, 
the Sun as the hidden life of all religion and of all 
mythology. 

There is no trace, it is true, of an original mono- 
theism, preceding, as in Egypt, the actual polytheism 
of the people, 

But one of the fiinclaineiitul trails of the Central AmericMii 
religion (I quote from M. lle\ file’s Hihhert Lectures, p. 35) 
is the pre-eniinciice of the sun, regarded as a penoj al ajid 
animated being, over all other divinities. The sun was 
generally associated with the moon, as his spouse, and they 
were called Grandfaihr and Grandmother. . . . f)ften the 
sun is represented as having a child, who is no other than 
a double of himself, but conceived in human foiin as the 
civiliser, legislator, and conqueror, bearing diveis names 
accerding to the peoples whose hcio-god mid first ting be 
is represented as being. 

M. Keville sums up tlie characteristic features of 
the* Central Aimudcan religion in almost the same 
words in which Mr. Le Page Renouf traced the funda- 
mental outline of the Egyptian religion : — 

The only notable difference (he says) between the ])o]y- 
theism of the ancient world and that of Central America is, 
that the god of heaven, Dyaus, Varurm, Zeus, Aliura Maz<la, 
or, in China, Tien, does not occupy the same prominent 
place in tlie American mythology that he takes in its Euro- 
pean and Asiatic counterparts. For the rest the processes 
of the human spirit are absolutely identical in the two 
continents. In both alike it is the phenomena of nature, 
regarded as animated and conscious, that wake and stimu- 
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late the religious sentiment, and become the objects of the 
adoration of man. At the same time, and in virtue of the 
t>ame process of internal logic, these personified beings come 
to be regarded moie and more as possessed of a nature 
superior in power indeed, but in ail other respects closely 
conforming, to that of men. If nature-worship, with the 
animism that it engenders, shapes the first law to which 
natural religion submits in the human race, anthropo- 
morphism furnishes the second, disengaging itself ever more 
and more com]jletcly from the zoomorphism which generally 
occurs us an intermecliaiy. This is so everywhere. 

And as in Mexico, so in Peru the religion and 
niytliology of the Ineas were solar. The Incas claimed 
direct descent from the sun, and, to quote once more 
M. RtH’ille s words : — 

T1i( 3 sun has never been worshipped more directly or 
willi more dc'votion than in Pin*u. It was he whom the 
Peruvians re garded as sovereign-lord of the world, king of 
Jieaven and eaidli. Jlis IVruvian name was light. 

Tlie villages were usually huilt so as to look eastward, in 
Older that the inhabitants might salute the supreme god as 
soon as he appeared in the morning. . . . The great periodic 
fOtes of the year, the imperial and national festivafa in 
wliich ev(‘ry one took part, were those held in honour of 
tlu‘ sail. 

As the sun must have a wife, the moon was natu- 
rally^ chosen for that honour in Peru, Mamia Quill a; 
and when once these great phenomena of nature had 
been deified, other natural events, rain, storm, thunder, 
and lightning, followed tlie same current of thought 
Like the Mexicans who worshipped a stonn-god 
TUdoCj the Peruvians ha<l their god of min, Viracocha,'^ 

» lx. p. iss. 
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and likewise gods of fire, of the rainbow, of thunder, 
&c. ' In tropical countries,’ thus M. R^ville sums up,^ 

‘ at once warm and fertile, it is the sun that reigns 
supreme, though not without leaving a very exalted 
place to other phenomena, such as wind, rain, vege- 
tation, and so on, personified as so many si)ecial 
deities.’ 

But is this true in tropical countries only ? I doubt 
it. It may be that in the extreme polar regions tlie 
moon is considered of more importance than the sun, 
but with the exception of the Eskimos and some 
Athapascan tribes, of whom we know very little, tln^ 
Red Race everywhere seems to have worshipped as 
their highest deity ‘ an impersonation of Light, a hero 
of tlie Dawn.’^ Dr. Brinton’s work, On the Myth^ of 
the Nev^ World, is a rich mine for studying the ea)-liest 
tlioughts of tlie North American tribes, both in re- 
ligion and mythology. It is an excellent book, and 
would have Ix^en moi-e excellent still if the religious 
and mythological ideas of e.ich tribe or each group 
of tribes had been kept more distinct. Still his sum- 
ma#ies are useful, and as trustworthy as summaiies 
can be, and it must be quite clear to every reader 
of his book that its author approached the subject 
without any preconceived ideas. As he had evidently 
seen very little of what I had written on solar myths, 
I have the less hesitation in quoting the conclusions 
at which he himself arrived after a careful analysis 
of American folk-lore : — - 

AVhen the day begins (he says)^ the man wakes from his 
slumbers, faces the rising sun, and prays. The east is 


^ U. p. 248. 


* Brinton, p. 83. 


^ kc. p. 91. 
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before him ; by it lie learns all other directions. It is to 
him what the north is to the needle : with reference to it Jie 
assigns in his own mind the position of the three other 
cardinal points. There is the starting-place of the celestial 
fires, the home of the sun, the womb of the moi‘ning. It 
represents in space the beginning of things in time, and as 
the bright and glorious creatures of the sky come forth 
thence, man conceives that his ancestors also in remote ages 
wandered from the orient. There, in the opinion of many, 
in both the old and new world was the cradle of the race ; 
iiiere in Aziec legend was the fahled land of Tapallan, and 
the wind from the east was called tlie wind of Paradise — 
Tlalocavitl. 

From this direction cann*, according to the almost unani- 
mous o])inion of the Indian tribes, those In'ro-gods wlio 
taught them arts and religion; thither they returned, and 
from thence they would again aj)j)ear to resume their 
original sway. As the dawn biings light, and with light 
aj'e associated in every human mind the ideas of knowledge, 
safety, protection, majesty, divinity, as it dispels the spectres 
of night, as it defines the cardinal points, and brings forth 
the hun and the day, it occupied the primitive mind to an 
extent that can hardly be magnified boj^ond tlie trutlu It 
is, in fact, the central figure in most natural religions. 

The west, as the grave of the heavenly luminaries, or 
ratlidr as their goal and place of repose, brings with it 
thoughts of sleep, of death, of trampiillity, of rest from 
labour. When the evening of his days was come, when his 
course was run, and man bad sunk from sight, he was sup- 
posed to follow the sun and find some spot of repose for his 
tired soul in the distant west. There, with general consent, 
the tribes north of the Gulf of Mexico supposed the happy 
hunting-grounds ; there, taught by the same analogy, tiiC 
ancient Aryans placed the Airriti — the exodus, the land of 
the dead. ‘ The old notion among us,’ said, on one occasion. 
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a distiiiguislied chief of tlie Creek nation, ‘ is that when we 
die the spirit goes the way the suu goes, to the west, and 
then joins its family and fiiends who went before it.’ 

When copying these lines, I felt almost as if copying 
wdiat I had written myself, and it is therefore nil 
the more satisfactory to me to know tliax 'Yhat 
I had written on this subject could in no way have 
influenced the conclusions of this eminent American 
writer. 

Still more instructive, however, and 1 might almost 
say startling, are Dr. Brinton’s discoveries as to the 
origin of the popular legends of America.^ ’ Most 
American tribes have legends of certain heroes who 
taught tliem what they knew, the tillage of tlie soil, 
the properties of plants, the art of picture-writing, 
the secrets of magic, who founded their institutions, 
establislied their religions, who governe«l them long 
with glory abroad and ])eace at home, and finally did 
not die, but vanished mysteriously, and are often 
believed to return once more as tlie deliverers of their 
people. We know that such heroes, like King Arthur, 
Th^eus, Bomulus, Charlemagne, Fiederiek Barba- 
rossa, and others, even though they have an historical 
reality, have often gathered round themselves the 
glories of solar mythology. We*find the same in 
America, and often under very strange disguises. 
‘From the remotest wilds of the north-west to the 
coast of the Atlantic, from the southern boundaries 
of Carolina to the cheerless swamps of Hudson’s Bay, 
tlie Algonkins were never tired of gathering around 
the winter fire and repeating the story of Manlhozho 
or Michaho, the ' Great Hare.’ He was their common 

' Ic. p. 160 . 
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ancestor, and tlie clan or totem which bore his name 
was looked up to with peculiar respect.’ In many 
stories he is no better than Reinecke Fox, delighting 
in practical jokes and abusing his superhuman powers 
for selfish and ignoble ends; they are stories such 
as we arc familiar with from Uncle Remus’s Stories 
of Brer Rabbit and Brer Fox, which, however, have 
passed tlii’ough a negro channel. But in the solemn 
inyst(^ries of their religion that self-same hare is the 
foundiii' of their religion, the father, guardian of their 
nstion, the ruler of the winds, and even the maker 
and jn'eserver of the world and the creator of the sun 
and moon. Under the name of the ‘ Great Hare,’ who 
created tlie earth, MlvlatJn) 0 vtmkeiihek, he was orig- 
inally the highest divinity of the Algonkins, though 
he appears to them likewise in their dreams as 
a mighty hunter of old, who in the moon of the 
falling leaf, ere he composes himself to his wint(‘r s 
sl(‘ep, fills his great pipe and takes a godlike smoke. 
The balmy el<)\ids float over the hills and woodlands, 
filling the air with the haze of the ‘Indian summer.’ 
His real home is in the East, and there ‘at the edge 
of the earth, where the sun rises, on the shore of the 
infinite ocean that surrounds the land, he has his 
liouse and sends tlie luminaries forth on their daily 
journeys,’ 

It is very easy to say that all this is a remnant of 
totem ism, one of those many words that sound so 
grand, and mean so little, at least so little that is 
definite. Suppose totemism to be a good name for 
a belief in brute ancestors, do we not explain ignohuH 
per if we say tliat the Algonkins believe<l 

their ancestor and their chief deity to have been 
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a rabbit or a hare, because their totem or crest was 
a hare or a rabbit? But why was their crest a liare ? 
Tliis is what requires an explanation quite as imicli as 
w’hy their supreme deity was supposed to be a hare 
Before^ we go any further, our first question surely 
ought to be, what is the meaning of tlie Algor kiu 
name which they undei*stand as, and which we trans- 
late ])y, the 'Great Hare or llal>bit’? 

This is a rule wliich ap])lies to all mythological re- 
search. As soon, for instancu, as we know that tlie 
Persian heroes Jemshi<l and Feridun were originally 
the VediC Yama and Traitaua in Sansknt, we under- 
stand many of the legends which are told of ihein. 
It sounds strange, no doubt, that tlie supreme deity of 
the Hottentots si lould be called Tsui Goah, and should 
])e fabled to have been ' a quack doctor with a broki^n 
knee/ Tsui Goab means 'broken knee,' and tlui 
modern Hottentots know no other meaning of the 
name. Dr. Hahn, how'ever, the highest authority on 
the Hottentot language, has shown that Goah meant 
not onl}'^ knee, but also the comer — he wdio approachcis 
— and iluit (joa-ra means 'the day dawns, while Tya, 
though it n^eans sore, meant originally bloody or red. 
Tsui Goab, therefore, wdiich now conveys the meaning 
of broken knee, was originally intended as a name of 
the red dawn or the rising sun.' ^ 

Now let us hear what Dr. Brinton tells us about 
the Great Hare. Michabo stands for micho, great, and 
u'ahos, hare. But wahos is derived from a root which 
means to he white, and which appears in Algonkin 
wabi, ivape^ wompi, icauhuh, oppai, all meaning white; 
in itapan, ivapaneh, opah, morning ; in wapa^ ivanlun^ 

IntrodnAiUon to the Science of Religion^ p. 273. 

X 2 
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VJanhama east; in tcapa^ %vanhun, dawn; in %vaii\pan^ 
oppan^ day; and in oppting, liglit. In fact we have 
in this root the Algonkin counterpart of the Sanskrit 
root Div or DVU, from which we have IhjaxiSy cUvdy 
divya, devUy &c. If, then, we see that the ‘ Great»Hare ’ 
may liave meant originally the great Dyaus or Zeus, 
the great light, or the great white one,^ do we not 
see at once that what has happened to Aryans and 
Hottentots has ha])y)ened also to the Red Indians, and 
that even their tireside stories are often remnants of 
‘ solar myths ’ ? 

After this Dr. Brinton may well say that all the 
ancient and authentic myths concerning the Great 
Hare hecorne plain and full of meaning. Tlicy divide 
tliemselves into two distinct cycles. In the one 
Michdho is the s])irit of light who dispels the dark- 
ness; in the other, as ch.ief of the cardinal points, lie 
is the lord of the winds, prince of the powei's of the 
air, whose voic(‘ is the thunder, whose weapon is 
the lightning, the sup]'eme ligure in the encounter of 
I he air-currents, in the unending conilict which the 
Dakotas describe as wag(Hl hy the waters and cilie 
winds. Mli'hah{\ giver of light and life, creator and 
governor, is no apotheosis of a ])rudent chieftain,’^ 

’ ‘ It is going to become wliite’ meant to the Iroquois that the 
dawn was nhout to appear, just as xvanhighn, *it is white,’ did to 
tlio Abnakis. The Eskimos s.ay, ‘ kaii ma wok,' it is white to 
express that it is daylight, (lirinton. Is. p. 170.) Thus we read 
R. V. III. I, 4) ‘svetiiin grag/.Aimm arusham mahitvil,’ Agni, white 
at his birth, red as lie grows. And the Dawn herself is called 
/SvetyA the White, alba, i.e. aube. 

“ ‘This tlieory of Kuhemonis, which has been repeatedly applied 
t<* other mythologies with invariable failure, is now disowned by 
every distinguished student of European and Oriental antiquity.’ 
;Bi iuton, he. p. 41.) 
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still less the fahrieation of an iJle fancy or a (lesi^niini^ 
priestcraft, hut in origin, deeds, and nMne the not un- 
worthy personification of tlie purest conceptions the 
Red Indians possessed concerning tlie Fatlier oF Ail. 
To Him at early dawn the Indian stretched Fortli Ids 
hands in pra^^er; and to the sky or the sun, as his 
home, * he first pointed the })ipe in his certmionies, 
rites often misinter[)reted by trav(dlc‘rs as indicative 
of sun-worship.’ 

I must refer those who take an inttu’est in tliis 
matter to Dr. Brin ton \s book, where he shows how 
the ancient people had a kind of intuition of the subtle 
and marvellous foives of the sun as the uin* versa! con- 
dition of life (p. 173), and how their concepts of li^ht, 
morning, dawn and east, fi^i-adualiy sliadi d off into 
those of glorious, happ}^, and noble (p. 1 7 5). Tliere ai*e 
legends which he quotes of tlui cave of Pacari Tainpu, 
the lodgings of the dawn, five leagues distant from 
Cuzco, from whence the mythical civil isers of ]\;ru, 
the first of men emerged, rntd where Viracocha him- 
self, their great god, is supposed to dw(dl (p. 227). 
Thd old myth of creation centred in Ameidea as else- 
where in the White One, the Dawn, tlie White Sacri- 
ticer of Blood (p. 175), There are legends also of 
white children leading a white life beyond ilu‘. dawn, 
which might be matched in many European leg(‘nds ; 
nay, it was a belief in the return of tliese white beings 
that led the Mexicans to that fatal illusion tliat tlui 
Spaniards win’c to be tlie divine deliverers of their 
race. The same idea seems to exist or to have existed 
in Australia. In Western Australia, as ^Tr. Nicolay, 
the curator of tlie Colonial Museum, informs us, tlie 
natives thought that ‘ the first European invaders 
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were tlieir deceased relations and friends returning to 
tliem in new forms from the West, to which their 
spirits had departed/ ^ 

Some striking confirmations of the so-called solar 
theory have been furnished by Mr. Tylor in his 
J^rlinitive Culture^ and his evidence seems to me all 
tlje more valuable because no one would suspect him 
of having collected from among the traditions of un- 
civilised nations such traditions only as confirm the 
tlscories propounded by classical or Vedic scholars. 
(>n tlui contrary, like myself, Mr. Tylor is rather an 
unwilling witness to th(^ fact that by far the largest 
portion of ancient mythology is solar, and by no 
means inclined to recognise solar heroes, if any other 
(‘haracter can possil)ly be recognised in tl)em. Still 
he would probably agreci with me that when the 
Apache Indian^ asked thu whit<^ man, ‘Do you not 
lK‘lieve that God, this sun (que Dios, estc sol), sees 
what we do, and punishes us when it is evil 1 ' he 
gave us the kc‘y to nearly the wliole of solar mytlio- 
logy. ^ly learned friend (piotes himself the account 
which Father Bre1)euf has left to us of the religfous 
simtiments of the Hurons, and it would be difficult to 
gain anywliere a Ix^tter iiisight into the secret work- 
ings of the mind among those wJio Ix^lieve in a solar 
or heavenly god. Father Brebeuf describes the Hurons 
as addressing themselves to the earth, rivers, lakes, 
and .dangerous rocks, but above all to heaven, believing 
tiuxt it is all animated and some powerful demon 
dwells therein. He describes them as speaking directly 
to heaven by its personal name, Aronhiate. Then, 

^ Colonial Handbook^ p. 88. 

* li-imitive CidUire, i. ‘202. 
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when they throw tobacco into the fire as sacrifice, if 
it is heaven they address, they say, ' A roiihiaUy behold 
my sacrifice; have pity on me; aid me.’ Tlmy have 
recourse to heaven in almost all their necessities, an<l 
respect this great body above all creatures, i-emarking 
in it particularly something divine. They imagine in 
the sky an Old — i.e. a <lemon or power — wliicii rules 
the seasons of the year and controls the winds and 
waves. They dread its anger, calling it to witness 
when they make some important promise or treaty, 
saying, ‘ Heaven hears what we do tliis day,’ and 
fearing chastisement should their word be broken. 
One of their renowned sorcerers said, ‘ Heaven will be 
angry if men mock him ; wd^en they cry every day to 
heaven {Aronltiait) yet give him nothing, he will 
avenge himself.’ ^ 

The same broad outlines of a belief in solar or 
heavenly powders we can discover Jilmost e\'eryw'here, 
and Mr. Tylor has filled liundreds of interesting pages 
wdth them. I know, of course, as well as he does, that 
no facts or arguments will ever overcome what he 
caUs the ^wanton incredulity’ of certain psychologists. 
Nevertheless, a few more specimens of solar myths 
wdll show the unprejudiced student of mythology how 
much side-light is thrown on classical customs and 
myths by the customs and myths, if not of i^rimitive, 
at all events of modern savages. 

In the folk-lore of the New^ Zealanders,^ wdiich has 
1)eeii so carefully collected by Sir Tfeorge Grey, Maui, 
the great solar hero, is told that, after his glorious 

* Brebeuf, Relat des Jesuites, 1636, p. 107. Tylor, Prim. Cult, ii. 
233. 

* Tylor, l.c, vol. i. p. 302. 
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cai'eer, wlien returning to his father’s country, he 
would be overcome by his mighty ancestress, Uine- 
^nvl-te-po, who is flashing, and as it were opening and 
shutting, wliere the horizon meets the sky. Maui, 
however, was not afraid, but went forth to see ‘ whether 
men are to die or live for ever.’ His father was afraid 
of inisehief, because, w^hen baptising Maui, he had 
made s(nne mistake in his prayers. Maui, we see, was 
V|jilherable, just like Acliilles, Si(^gfried, and other 
^olar ]wn)v<. Maui, wlien evening came, went to the 
dwelling of Hiiie-mf l-te-po, and found her fast asleep. 
Jle then crept into the old woman, charging the birds 
not to laugh till he had crept out again. But when 
he was in up to the waist, the little Trtrahaxvaha bird 
could hold its laughter no longer, and burst out with 
its uKirry note. Then Maui’s ancestress awoke, closed 
on him, and Maui was killed. If Maui had escaped, 
mtiii would have died no more. 

Is not Mr. Tylor right when he says that it requires 
a, fair share of v'unioPj hi credulity not to accept this 
jis a solar myth? Still, Mr. Herbert Spencer would 
])robably re])ly that Maui might after all have b«3u 
a private gentleman, and that his being swallowed by 
his grandmother only ])roves the custom of cannibalism 
among the Maoris. Fortunately, enough is known of 
the Maori language to enable us to read in Hine-7uti- 
tc-p ) the ‘ ( b'(‘at-woman Is’igljt,’ while Mr. Tylor lias 
ascertaimal that the Tlivakaivaka is a bird that sings 
at sunset. 

This mythological type of a hero who is swallowed 
up by his own parents or liberated again fmm tJiis 
\innatural grave, can be traced over nearly the whole 
world. It is always either the daily sun swallowed 
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by the niglii), or the annual sun swallowed by the 
winter, or occasionally the sun cov(*red by the dark 
night of a thundei-stoian. Mr. Tyloi* has no hesitation 
in comparing that peculiar so'Iar hero with Ta Twa of 
the Karen legend, a tiny child who went to the sun 
to make him grow, who resisted all th(‘ attacks of the 
sun by rain and heat, and at last grow till he had 
touched the sky. He next went tbrili to tra,vel, but 
was swallowed by a snake. That snake, however, 
was afterwards ri|)}>ed open, and Ta Yv a was free to 
wander again. 'Jins myth is particularly curious, be- 
cause we se('. in it the sun under two aspt'cts, the daily 
sun as Ta Ywa, and the permanent or di>ine sun as 
a higher and independent power. 

Maui is re})r(;s(‘nted also as the youngest of four 
brothers, all, like himself, called Maui. He had been 
thrown into the sea by Tunt^Kja, his mother, and 
rescued by bis ancestor vi i.e. 

Great Man-in-lieav(‘n, who took him u}) to his house 
and hung him in the roof. One night, when Tara'iKja 
came home, she took Muni, tlui child of her old age, 
to '.deep at her side. Then Maul ])erceived that every 
morning his mother rose at dawn and disappeared 
from the house in a moment and did not return till 
nightfall. So one night he crc^pt out and stopped 
every crevice in the wwdmi window and the doorway, 
that the light might nut sliine into the house, and 
Tavanga slept on, though the sun had risen and 
mounted into the heavens. At last she sprang up 
and fled in dismay. Then Maui saw' her plunge into 
a hole in the ground and disappear, and there he 
found the deep cavern by wdiieh his mother was wont 
to go down below the earth as each night departed. 
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After this, Maui himself pays a visit to his ancestress 
Muriranga-whenua, at the Western Land’s End, where 
the Maoris believe that the souls descend into tlie 
subterranean region of the dead. She, by sniffing at 
liim, finds out that he is a descendant of hers, and 
gives him her wondrous jaw-bone, with which he 
in his next exploit catches Turna-mii-ie-lia, i. e. 
Great-Man-Sun, wounds liim, and makes him go more 
slowly. 

With the same jaw-bone Maui next fishes up New 
Zt^aland, still called Te-JIm-a-Maui, the Fish of Maui. 
This idea of islands being fished up by solar gods has 
taken many shapes in Polynesian traditions, and may 
be intended either to exy)ress that the sun raised the 
islands from the sea, dried the land and made it 
iidiabitable, or that th<^ scattered islands become 
visible every morning, when touched by the rays of 
tlu‘ sun, like fish lifted from the water. 

Every legend that is told of Maui becomes in- 
telligible when we recognise in him a name of the 
sun, or of lire, or of the day. Once he took fire into 
his hands, and when it burnt him he jumped into the 
Bea. Then the sun set for the fii*st time, and the 
earth was dai-k. Ihit Maui j)m sued the sun, and by 
bringing liim back brought back the light of the 
morning. 

It is also said that when Maui flung the fish into 
the sea, he set a volcano burning, and that, when he 
had put out all fires on eaHh, his mother sent him to 
her ancestrowss Mah uUcdy to get new fire. 

ENHM-y one of these legends reciuires a solar or 
luminous, a diurnal or annual hero ; and when at last 
Miivii is killed by his ancestress, the Night, this la.st 
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chapter in Maui’s career a^linits of the same explana- 
tion only, namely, of the sun being finally killed by 
the night. 

The Algonkins, among the many stories Tvhicli they 
tell of Manihozho, ‘ the Great Hare/ relate also (in *an 
Ottawa myth) how he is the elder brother of the 
Manito or Spirit of the West, the country of fch(j 
setting sun and of tlie dead ; or how, under anotlier 
aspect, he drives Lis father, the West, to the brink of 
the world, but cannot kill him; or how, again under 
anotlier aspect, he was swallowed, canoe and all, by 
a monster, and how he killed that monster from 
within. The dead monster then drifted ashoie, and 
the gulls pecked an opening for Manihozho to come 
out. 

The little Monedo of the Ojibwas is likewise swal- 
lowed by a great hsh, and cut out hy his sister. 

Among the African Basutos the hero Litaolane 
attacked a monster which had swallowed up all man- 
kind except him and his mother. He was swallowed 
himself, but cut his way out, and thus set free all the 
inTiabitants of the earth. 

The Zulus tell of a Princess Untomhinde^ who was 
carried off by the Isikqukqnmadevu, the * bloated, 
squatting, beastly monster.’ Then the king attacked 
it, but the monster swallowed up men, dogs, cattle, 
and all but one warrior. That warrior slew the 
monster, and out came cattle and horses and men, 
and last of all the Pnricess Untom hi nde. 

It is, of course, impossible to prove that these stories 
cannot possibly relate real and historical events, but 
I doubt whether any human being, except M r. Herbert 
Spencer, would require such pi'oof. I can understand 
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a Greek worshipping the stone at Delphi as the stone 
which Kronos swallowed instead of Jupiter; I can 
understand a theologian accepting tlie story of Jonah 
in the whale’s belly as an historical fact; but how 
a philosopher can take Mr. Herbert Spencer s view of 
such mythological tales of civilised and uncivilised 
nations as we have just examined, cela me pasee. 

And if comparative studies are of any use, do not 
those stories, to which many more might be added, 
make it extremely probable, for I will not say more, 
that such a story, for instance, as that of Red Riding 
Hood being swallowed by the wolf and cut out again, 
owes it origin to the same mythological source? * Is 
it still to be considered as a startling novelty, which 
has to be fenced around on all sides by ai'guments 
and excuses, that, as Sir Walter Scott said long ago, 
'the mythology of one period appears to pass into the 
romance of the next, and that into nursery tales of 
subsecpxent ages ’ ? I liave always been very careful 
not to accept two stories as identical in origin, unless 
tlie names occurring in them required the admission 
of a common origin. Even the story of Red Riding 
H(X)d I represented as solar problematically only. 
But do not ‘tlie wantonly incredulous’ perceive that 
such stories as Red Riding Hood and Cinderella 
recpiire an explanation of their raison d'etrCy and that 
we have to choose between three explanations only, 
viz. the historical, the fanciful, and the mythological ? 
If there is evidence in any parish register of a Miss 
Red Riding Hood and her grandmother, we have 
nothing more to say against Mr. HerbeH Spencer. If 

' Tyler, Ic. i. 808. Dr. Tylor does not doubt that there is a quaint 
touch of sun myth in tlie story of the Wolf and the Seven Kids. 
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the story caa he traced to any known composer of 
fairy tales, again we should have little to say for our 
own view. But if the story occurs at different times 
in different countries, without an author’s name, and 
without any support from police or law reports, then 
the mythological explanation alone remains, or rather 
asserts its permanent claim on the strength of an 
almost universal analogy. 

We saw ]>efore that the sun may assume two aspects 
or two pers(jnalities, the one as eternal, the other as 
the daily sun, ^ and we find a similar dedouhlement in 
the Slav story of VasUlssa, to which Mr. Ralston is no 
doubt right in assigning a solar origin. 

Vasilism^ is sent by her stepmother and two 
sisters, who plot against her life, to get a light at the 
house of Bdhd Ya(jd, the witch. Yasilissa wanders 
through the forest, and is suddenly startled by a rider, 
himself white, clad in wiiite, his horse white, his trap- 
pings wliite. And day began to dawn. SIh; goes on, 
wlien a second rider bounds forth, liimself red, clad in 
red, his horse red, his trappings red. 8he goes on all 
(hw, and when arriving towards evening at the witch’s 
house, she is startled by a third rider, himself black, 
clad in black, his horse black, his trappings black. 
That rider bounds through the gates of Babd Yaga, 
and disappears as if he had sunk through the earth. 
Night fell ! In order to leave no doubt in the minds 
even of the most incredulous, the story goes on 
to say that when Yasilissa asked the witch who was 


^ In Holstein there is a saying that every sun that rises is a new 
sun, and that the old one has been cut up into stars by old spinsters. 
(Bechstein, Mythe, Sage, &c., iii. 11.) 

^ Tylor, Lc. i. 
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the white rider, she answered, ' That is my clear Day 
who was the red rider, ‘ That is my red Sun ; ’ who was 
the black rider, ‘ That is my black Night ; they are all 
my trusty friends.' 

Let it be remembered that these explanations form 
part of the story, and were given at a time when 
Sir G. W. Cox had not yet roused the ire of certain 
critics, either wantonly or languidly incredulous. 
Perrault, too, published his Contes de met Mere VOie 
nearly 200 years ago, yet he tells us with perfect 
innocence that la Belle an Bois and the young prince 
who called her back to life were L Aurore and Le Jour, 
while in a Breton story La Belle au Bo Is is actually 
called la Princesse Tourue-soL ^ 

How often have I been cliarged with ascribing to 
the ancients sentimental and philosophical thouglits, 
which might be possible with Heine, but which were 
declared to be quite impossible with Vedic iiishis or 
American Redskins! Yet what can be more senti- 
mental than the Esthonian story of Koit and Am- 
marik'?^ What can be more philosophical than the 
Hottentot story of the moon, the insect, and the hair?'^ 

How far the |>eople who tell these stories are aware 
of their original intention is another question, and 
one that it seems very difficult to solve. Often the 
mother who told it might still remember the original 
meaning of the names of the piincipal actors in these 
cosmic legends, but the children would accept the 
story as a story, and repeat it as such to their 
children. The more the original meaning of the 
names was forgotten, the more wonderful the story 

^ Chipf^f vol. iv. p. 478. ® Ib. vol. iv. p. 191. 

3 lb, vol. iv. p. 188. 
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would sound and the more popular it would become. 
Still we have observed on several occasions how 
sometimes the story itself blurts out its original 
meaning. Thus the Muyscas in South Aid erica tell 
us of the time when they were still like savages, 
living on the high plains of Bogota without agri- 
culture, religion, or laws. But they remember an old 
and bearded man, Bochlcd^ the Child of the Sun, 
coming from the East and teaching them to till the 
fields, to clothe themselves, and to worship the gods. 
But Bochica had a wicked, beautiful wife, Hnythaca, 
who loved to spite and spoil her husband’s work; 
and she it was who made the river swell till the land 
was covered by a hood, and but a few of mankind 
escaped upon the mountain -tops. Then Bochica was 
wroth, and he drove the wicked Huythaca from the 
earth, and made her the moon, for there liad been no 
moon before ; and lie cleft the rocks and made the 
mighty cataract of Tequoniaiva, to let the deluge 
how away. 'Jlien, when the land was dry, he gave to 
the remnant of mankind the year and its periodic 
saoirihees, and the worship of the sun. ^ Need we 
wonder that the people who told the story had not 
forgotten that Bochica was himself Zuhe, the Sun, and 
Huythaca, the Sun’s wife, the Moon ? 

Often these solar stories assume a new interest by 
being made to convey religious or moral lessons. Sun- 
rise and sunset were the hrst seeds of a belief in 
another world, in an unknown land from whence 
we come, and an unknown land to wliich we ai’e 
hastening. Idie West among most nations was the 

^ Miiller, Amerih-. Urreligion, pp. 423-80. 

* Tylor, Vriui, Cult. p. 310. 
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Beat of the departed spirits, and the snn, in one of 
his characters, was conceived as the first of mortals 
who had become immortal ; the Maui of New Zealand/ 
the Yama of the Veda, the Yiina of the Avesta/ 
The Blackfeet, the noblest of savages, as they are 
called, look upon Natus, the sun, the great star of the 
day, as their supreme god, and their hereafter is the 
home of the setting sun. ^ ‘ Yama,’ it was said, ‘ the 

son of Vivasvat, leads away, day by day, cows, horses, 
and men, and everything that moves ; he is insatiable 
of the five human trilx's.’ ^ That was the setting sun. 
But as the sun set and rose again, so it was hoped 
man would die and rise again. As the moon increased 
and decTcased, so man would wake and return to 
a new life. (See before, p. 304.) 

From this to a belief in Hades there was but a small 
step. The abode of the departed spirits was generally 
localised near the setting of the sun, or even in the sun 
or the moon themselves. As the belief in and the 
worship of departed spirits assumed more and more 
prominence, ideas of a life after death would cluster 
round it. Sometimes the Solar Beyond was conceir/ed 
as a place of enjoym(‘nt — of eternal drunkenness 
among the Patagonians — sometimes as a place of 
sorrow and suffering, sometimes as a place of vague 
and shadowy existence. But eveiyvvhere we can 
perceive how the primitive impressions of sunset and 
sunrise called forth the earliest imaginations about 
the Here and the Yonder, about life, and death, and 
immortality. 

' Tylor, Prim. CuH. ii. 283. 

* The Science 0/ Language, ii. 563. * E. Farrer, l.c. 

* Taitt. Ar. VI. 5, 8 ; Paratsk. Gnhya-S. III. 10, 9 ; III. 3, 6. 
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I could go on for ever quoting from book after 
book pul)lished during the last ten or twenty years, 
or even two hundred years, on the myths and customs 
of more or less savage nations, and everywhere wo 
should find the same lesson, that the sun pervaded 
their religions and tlieir legends as it pervaded tin 
sky and tlie atmospliei*(‘ and the very air which they 
])reathed. Thanks to tlie labours of anthropologists, 
I think W(‘ majT^ now boldly say that behind the 
clouds of ancient mythologv the sun is seldom rii- 
tiiady absent, though its rays may ofttui serve to light 
up other plienomena of nature also. 


Postscript. 

I find it difficult, and should considc^r it ahiKAst 
discourteous, to order the last revise of my article on 
' Solar Myths’ for press without saying a few words in 
reply to Mr. Gladstone’s Essa\ on the ‘Dawn of Ci'eation 
and Worship/ pu])lislHMl in the November number of 
iXx^Nlmieenilt Century of 1885. Mr. Gladstone’s argu- 
ments, it is true, are chiefly directed against M. Rdville’s 
Prole'gomenes de VHistoire des llcHglons, a work 
which I felt it an honour to introduce to the favour- 
able notice of the English public l>y adding a small 
preface to its English translation. Nor should I have 
thought it incumbent upon myself, or respectful to 
so eminent a theologian as M. Rdvillc has long proved 
himself to be both as an active clergyman and as the 
first professor of the Science of Religion at the College 
de France, to step in between him and Mr. Gladstone, 
while these two eloquent pleaders are discussing their 

VOL. IV. Y 
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own peculiar views on the origin of the Pentateuch or 
on tlie exact meaning of cex'tain contested passages in 
the Book of Genesis. 

But when Mr. Gladstone proceeds to attack, with 
wliat seems to me in some passages parliainentciry 
rather than academic eloquence, the fundamental 
principles of comparative m 3 dhology, and more par- 
ticularly that theory which he calls ISolaribniy it might 
show discretion indeed, hut hardly valour, were 1 to 
hide myself hehiud M. Kdville, who has so boldly 
come forward as the champion of a tlieory the 
])aterniiy of which I could not and, if I could, I would 
not deny. 

^Solariym, liowever, is used by Mr. Gla<lRtone in 
a s(‘nse very diffei’ent from that in which I should 
use it. He applies it to a theory according to which 
(dl mythology has a solar origin, all gods are solar 
go<ls, all heroes solar herocis, all myths and leg(‘nds 
but half-forgotten stoi'ies about the sun as the givei' 
of light and life, or as the loi'd of days and months 
and seasons an<l years. Mine has been a much humbler 
task, and 1 have miver att(unpted more than to pi;ove 
that large portions of ancient mythology have a 
diivctly solar origin. Nor have 1 ever done so except 
in cases where, (other by etymological analysis or by 
a c*omj)arison of Gr(‘ek and Koman with Vedic myths, 
I imagined I could make it clear that certain stories 
whieJi S(‘em(Ml irrational or irreverent, when told of 
gods such as Jupiter or Aj»ollo or Athene, became 
perfectly intelligible if aceephid as tlmy were told 
originally of the sky or the sun or the dawn. I have 
protested again and again against the theory that 
there is but one key to unlock all tlie secret drawers 
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of ancient mytliology. A- little as tlie sun is the 
whole of nature is ancient inythoU»^y wholly solar. 
But as certainly as the sun, with all tliat is <le['enihnit 
on it, forms the most pi’O’iiiinent, l)ali‘ natural, amt 
half supernatural object in the thoue-hbsof thj ancient 
aiul even of tlie modei'n world, are solar myths a most 
important ingredient iu tho lan^ua^i‘, the traditions, 
and the rt'li^ion of th(‘. wliole human race. If in 
working out this theoiy my interpretati >11 of ])assages 
in Homer or in the Veda has heen wron;^*, if my 
application of phomd-ie rules has ever been inaccui-ate, 
l(‘t it be proved. Nothing delights me more than wlien 
I am proved to liavc been wrongs for iu that cas(^ 
1 always cany away something that is worth having. 
If, foi’ instance, Mr. (Gladstone or any othei’ Greek 
scholar could prove that in Greek sliort 6 witliout the 
spirif us ifs/)€r can ever hecome lon^ ?/ witli the s/>lritns 
then I slaaild conl’ess that !ny protest aj^ainst 
deriving the name of Hera from era^ the earth, was 
futile, and 1 should as readily accept the original 
chthonic clmraeter of tlu^ wife of Zeus as T should 
acc^ept Mr. Gladstone’s identitieation of breakfast an<l 
dinner, provided always tliat he can }>rodnce one 
single case from the whole of tlie Fj'eneh lan^ua^e iu 
which dl or dis (in diner or dirner) n^presents an 
original drjeii (in dejewner). That tliere are chthonic 
elements in the character of Hera 1 readily allow ; 
hut that does not prove that one of her names rni^ht 
not have heen the heavenly or the hrilliant goddess, 
just as in Latin she is called Juno, the female coun- 
terpart of Ju-piter, her heavenly consort. Earth as 
well as heaven, nay, every paid of nature, is liable 
to mythological metamorj>hosis ; and 1 have tried to 
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show how many old sayings concerning heaven, earth, 
tlie sun, the moon, the stars, day and night, months, 
seasons and years, rivers and mountains, men and 
animals, the spirits of the departed, or even mere 
abstractions, such as honour or virtue, have been 
rolled up in tinui into that curious conglomerate of 
ancient thought whicli, for want of a better name, we 
cad mythology. 

dll is vi(‘\v 1 am prepared to defend with the same 
firm C(jmdcii()n with which I started it nearly forty 
yt^a-rs ago. Nor do T se(j that Mr. Gladstone’s argu- 
iiHsits }iav(} shattered or evem touched my position. 
He maintains that in tlie Olympian mythology, such 
a,s we find it in the Homeric poems, the Greek gods 
ar(' no longer mere rejireseritatives of physical phe- 
nomena, but genuine} ‘ tlu^anthromorphic’ conceptions. 
Tins is t]i(‘ very \dew whicli 1 have defended, though 
J conf(‘Ss T have sometimes wondered whether the 
an(!ient ])opular jxx^ts liad n.Nally no suspicion what- 
(‘ver of the original (diaracter of their gods, while 
soim* of th»' (‘ai’liest (Jr(‘ek ])hilosophers were so fully 
conscious of it. JUit. howeviu’ that may be, the Hom?lric 
mythology, as well as the Homeric languagi}, has 
surel}' its antecodimts. Many of its anomalous legends 
ami its irregular verbs «lid not even spring into 
(‘xistence on (b*(‘i‘k soil, for tlitw can be traced in 
India and e\im in Icrland, tlusigh certainly not, as 
Mr, Gladstone imjilies (p. (d 8, I. f33), in Egypt, still 
h*ss in Palestiiui. it is with these antecedents, with 
the ])rehistoi'ic age of Aryan mythology, that com- 
f>arative mythologists an* chietiy concerned, and surely 
Mr. (Jiadstone would Ik* the hist scholar to he satisfied 
with merely superficial comparisons. There is a true 
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radicalism in scholarship also, which despises^ all 
measures which do not ^o to the root of things. 
Mr. Gladstone warns us not to trust too much to 
etymology; he might as a\o 11 warn the expl(a*er of 
Oxford clay not to believe too much in tliat solid 
granite which each honest diggcj* will iind, if only 
he digs deep enough. Etymology ^-epresents the 
prehistoric pi'riod in human language, and humat) 
thought, and the light which it has shed on later 
periods is certainly not less important than the lessons 
which geology and palaeontology have added to the 
study of mankind. As in the beautiful Campo Santo 
of Bologna we find, beneath the monuments erected 
by the loving care of living mourners, tondjstones — 
discovered, one might fairly say, by the divining 
rod and disint(;rr(Ml by the imhd'atigahlo sj)ade of 
Zannoni — whicli reveal to us the daily life aud tlu; 
daily struggles, the ]u)])C‘S and f(‘ars of ivices whom 
we call prehistoric, hut who were once as truly 
historic as their con({U('ror;s and suce«‘ssors, whetlier 
Umbrian, Etruscan, or Konian — the vast Aryan 
cemetery of language and myth, too, as exploi’ed ly 
many patient diggers, has snrnnihn'od toinl)stoneH 
which tell us of the thouglits, of tlie faitli and hope 
of those whose descendants we are, howevei’ dilficult 
we find it now to understand their language and to 
think their thouglits. Does Mr. (dadstonc believe 
that words are ever without an etymology, or that 
myths are ever without a reason ? And, if not, does 
he think it is of no importance to know why Zeus 
was first called Zeus, or why Acliilleus, like other 
Aryan heroes, was believed to be vulnerable in one 
point only? Mr. Gladstone seems afraid that pre- 
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liisWric ideas might be transferred to historic times, 
and, speaking of the future, he writes: ‘Strange, 
indeed, will be the effect of such a system, if applied 
to our own case at some date in the far-off future ; 
for it will be shown, hder alia, that tliere were no 
})riests, }>ut only presb^ ters, in any portion of Western 
Christendom ; tliat onr dukes were simply generals 
leading us in war; that wo broke our fast at eight 
in the evening (for dtuer is but a compression of 
i(€r) : and even, possibly, that one of the noblest 
and most famous English houses ]uirsued habitually 
the humble occupation of a pig-driver/ 

I do not antici])ate any such anachronisms, as little 
as T (‘Xp(aff that future histoi-ians will mistake our 
|oi*(ls for bread-givm's {JiUlf-ord) or our Parliamentary 
whips for pig-drivers. And yet t‘very one of the 
words which Mr. (lladstone quotes, if but rightly 
intei’preted, has some important lessons to teach those 
who will com(‘ after us. 

It is well tliat they should know that originally 
pri(‘sts wtn'(‘ not different from layiiuai, and that they 
wei'e well satistie<l with tli(‘ sinqile title of pn^sliyffu's 
or elders, being elders not only in age, but in wisdom, 
in self-denial, and in tolerance. 

It is well that they should know, if it is so, that 
the ancestor of one of the nobhvst and juost famous 
English houses was a pig-diiver, if thus they may 
learn that there was a time when a noble career was 
open in England even to the humblest ranks. 

It is well that tiny should know that dukes were 
not always mere possessoi's of large wealtli which 
tiny had not earned themselves, luit that originally 
they were in very deed duces, leaders in battle, 
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leaders in thought, and ready to court tlie place of 
danger, whether against battalions or against tlie 
tumult of vulgar ciTor and prejudice. Mr. Uladstom^ 
need not be afraid that future historians will ever 
mistake him for a merely titular duke, though tliey 
will speak of him, as we do, as our leader, as a true 
Ihica e Maestro, if not always against the tumult of 
vulgar error and pi-ejudiet^ without fail, when 
ever any wu'ongs nail to ha riglited, ett’ete privileges 
to be abolished, and lessons of wisdom and moderation, 
liowever distasteful, to be tauglit to the strong and 
the weak, to the rich and the poor. 
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It has sotaiv’d strange to many pexjple that the dis- 
covery ol tlic ancient Vcdic Mytlu)]ogy should have 
produced so complete a revolution in the study of 
mythology in gemu'al, and that not only the leg(mds 
and ti aditions of Greeks and Romans, hut the folk-lore 
of uncivilised races also sliouhl have received new 
light from tlie hymns of the Rig-veda. That the 
Vt‘da should have supplied the key to many secrets 
in tli(‘ ancient mythology of tln^ Zend-Avesta, is natural 
enough, considering how close the contact must have 
been between the ancestors of the Vedic and the 
Avestic poets when they were still worshipping their 
ancient Aryan gods, ])erf()rming nearly the same saq;'i- 
tices, and employing priests actually bearing the same, 
tt'chnical titles iii Sanskrit and Zend. Apd though 
tin* relationship between the Vedic J?/shis and the 
earliest poets and lawgivers of Greece and Italy is far 
more, distant, still we know that they all must once 
have spoken the same languagi‘, believed in the same 
gods, and sliared in the same folk-lore. We need not 
be surprisiMl, therefore, at their having preserved a few 
of the names, legends, and customs which had sprung 

^ Vedisehr MiffkcPogie. Von Alfred Hillobrandt. Erster Band : Soma 
nnd verwandte Gotter. Biuslau, (See Quarterly lieviewy JSo. 

804, p. 443.) 
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up before the final separation of the Aryan family of 
speech. But that a study of the Veda should help us 
understand the orison of tlie folk-lore of Polyiu sian. of 
African, and ATuei'iean races, cannot be due to the 
same cause, but only to the fact thet mytiK^loe'y in 
some shape or other r(‘prcsents a natural i^liase in the 
evolution of human thouo'lit and human lan^niage, and 
that the same motives \vl\icli we see ai; work in the 
Veda were at wo)‘k in pi*oducing the folk-loi’e of 
lower and less civilise<l tribes. 

But why, it has be(‘n ask('d, should the Veda offer 
the key to the secrets of mythology in ev^ory part of 
the world? And why should not the folk-lore of 
uncivilised races also reflect some light on the daik 
corners of Vedic mytliology ? Fii'st of all, suc h 
a ((uestion is haixlly justificMl; for thei*c are cases 
where the legHmds of uncivilis(‘d racers havi^. la^lped us 
to decipher or to und(‘i\stand mo]H‘ fully the meaning 
of Greek, Boman, and Sanskiit myths. 

There was a time when it iequire<l sonu^ courage on 
the part of a classical scholar to say this, and to vemture 
to compare a Greek myth witli the folk-lore of so-called 
savages. I believe I was the first who ventured to 
commit such acts of higli -treason. In a lecture de- 
livered at the Iloyal I nditution as far hack as 1871, 
I had to defend mysedf in the following woi'ds 
vol. iv. p. 18/ ) : ‘And do not suppose that tlie Greeks or 
the Hindus, or the Aryan nations in general, were the 
only people wlio posscsssed such tales. Wherever we 
lcx)k, in every part of tlie world, among uncivilised as 
well as civilised people, we find the same kind of 
stories, the same traditions, the same myths.’ In 1876, 
I wrote the Preface to the Rev. William Wyatt Gill’s 
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Myths and Songs from the South Pacijie [Chips, vol. iv. 
p. 586), and tried to point out the advantages to be 
derived from a study of non-Aryan mythologies, and 
the dangers that had to be guarded against. Again, 
1885 [Chips, vol. iv. p. 289), I had to say in self-defence: 
‘ If a study of non-Aryan as well as Aryan languages 
is not only useful but necessary for a discoviny of the 
ti*ue nature and the real origin oF human speech, a 
stu<ly of non-Aiyan as well as Aryan religions and 
mythologies promises, and has ev(‘n yiiilded us already, 
(Mjually \ alua])le ri\sults.’ In \\\y IjCitures on India, 
d(‘liv( 5 r(‘d at (Cambridge in 1882, I devoted much time 
to the illustration oF tlnsse new pi’oblems, by com- 
pai’ing the Aryan traditions on the separation of 
Jb‘avcMi and Kai’tli with similar ti’aditions discovered 
among uncivilis(‘d races (])p. 149 -160), and by tracing 
tlu* traditions oF the l)(dug(^ in difierent parts of the 
world (j)p. 133-140). In my article on Solar Myths 
(( 7o‘y>s, vol. iv. ]). 313) I fully enteiH^l into the myth of 
i\laui and the stories conncaded with the swallowing 
of gods and the creation of Heaven and EaHh. 

1 mention all this, not in oi-dt‘r to claim any special 
merit For myself, bat simply to show how little op- 
j)osed in princi])le 1 have always been to what J called 
l^lth no- Psychological Mythology, while others derided 
it by the name of liotindotisin. What I have opposed 
is tlH‘ idea that wo could gain a clear insight into the 
mythology oF the Hottentots without a study of their 
language ; what 1 have protested against is the indis- 
criminate use of un<letined or ill-defined terms, such as 
fetishism, tottanism, animism, S:c. ; what I have tried to 
prove was the untrustworthy character of much of the 
evidence on which we were often asked to v^\y [Chips, 
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vol. i. pp. 246 scq.). But conscientious and scliolarlike 
work like that of Mi*. Frazer has been ]ii^d\] 3 'appreeiat^^d 
by me, and iny friends, such as Dr. Fylor, Bisliop 
Colenso, Bisliop Callaway, Dr. Bleely Dr. Hahn, Mi. 
Horatio Hale, the Rev. \V. W. Dill, and many otlun-s, 
know best liow lieai‘tily I have always encoiira^tal 
their labours, and how readily I have heljied tlunn, 
whenever T could. Why J should ha\ e been repre- 
sented as hostile on pi inciplt^ to researclK s wliich no oiu^ 
has encoura;j^(Hl nioi*e lieartily than myself, is not easy 
to und('rstand ; fait as others liave bravely stood up in 
my defenc(\ I felt no necessity to defend myself a;; linst 
these misinqiresentations. These matters, unimportant 
as they may seem to others, have a character of their 
own far too serious in my e 3 n‘s to be treated as of no 
consecpience either way, and it is no mere pedanti’y if 
true scholai’s protest against such criticism, as tluy 
have done, as a i*eal de<»-i'adation of science. 

There is, of course, a great ilithuHaice of methfMl 
when we have to deal with the myths of nations 
speaking cognate languages, and wluui we enter upon 
a d^Jinparison of traditions belonging to races entirely 
unrelated genealogically. The method of what I called 
Psychological Mythology (sometimes called Ethno- 
Psychological) cannot possibly be the same as that 
whicli has lieen followed with siicli brilliant success in 
the Genealogical and A nalogical branches of C/om- 
parative Mythology. Yet, though we cannot admit 
au}^ genealogical relationship between the stories of 
Indian sages and Maori story-tellers, tlie analogies 
between them are often so strong, that we dare not 
ascribe them to mere accident, still less to communi- 
cations in historical times. Even this ivS something 
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gained, nay, something very consideraLle ; for, if 
properly understood, it excludes altogether the possi- 
bility of what are called ' euhenieristic theories,’ as 
lattdy revived by Mr. Herbert Spencer. But in other 
respects also the comparison of the mythologies of 
uncivilised races has ])een very helpful, as supplying 
certain analogies, and, if analogies, then certain in- 
bdligible motives in the mythology of the Aryan 
inhabitants ot‘ India. Well established cases where 
thr traditions of uncivilised races have furnished 
a key to Vedic legends, may be rare; yet they exist, 
and should not be n(‘gleet(‘(l in our estimate of the 
seientitic value of the traditions of so-called savage* 
rac(‘s. 

What gives to Vedic mythology its own peculiar 
valu(‘, is not so much its anthjuity as the unformed 
and unsettled state in which we find it. Vedic mytho- 
logy represents to us mythology still in a state of 
l\‘rnientation, while all other mythologies have passed 
thi’ough that state, and stand before us in a more 
or l(‘ss finished and settled state. In the Veda w(*. 
can watch the process of mythological incubatifm. 
Idle si'parate germs, the so-called mythological roots/ 
may he tlie same everywhere; but whereas in the 
Homeric mythology nothing hut wliat was felt to he 
fitt(\st lias survived, wliile all tlie rest has vanished, 
the Veda has preserved to us a numher of myths, 
s[)ringing up in wild confusion one by the side of the 
other, all dilfering in form, thongli all containing the 
same radical elements. 

For a long time there have been two schools of 
interpreters, one prefemug a solar, the other a meteoric 
‘ ChipSf vol. iv. pp, 94, 137. 
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explanation of certain groups of Aryan myths. Their 
differences have often been laid hold of by claSwsical 
scholars as showing the iintrustwoi-thiness of Coiii- 
pai-ative Mj^thoJo^^y in general. We know better now. 
It has been shown, for instance, that th( natural 
phenomena of sunrise, the con(|uest of the ni^*ht hy 
the weapons of tlie solar hero, tlie return of li^dit and 
life, and the spreading out of the bright blu(^ sky, 
were ascribed ]>y some of the Vedic }) 0 (‘ts to ili(‘ saiiu* 
invisible or divine ae(‘nts wlm by other poets wei’e 
i'e])resent('.d as fi^ditin^ the black clouds wiih their 
thunderbolts, as refreshing- with rain the wliol(‘ of 
nature, and in the end as bringing hack tlie bright 
blue sky resj)]endent with the rays of the sun. 

''J'hus wliile in some jioems the Sun (Sun/(() under 
Ids different names, and the Dawn (Ut-h((s) und(‘r lier 
ilifferent names, arc recognised as the chief actors in 
tlu‘ drama of th(‘ morning, otlnu' jKH.ds asei’ibe th(‘ 
priricijial part in this daily battle to 7//J/v^the god of 
the blue sky, or to the god of lire and light. 

But tlui same Aijui and the same liulra ai'c* likewist^ 
cix^lited with the chief acts in the meteoric drama of 
the thunderstorm. They are su])posed to hurl the 
lightnings against the demon of the black sky, to tear 
him to pieces, to deliver the rain-giving cows ke])t 
captive by him, and in the end to secure the triiimjih 
of the god of the blue sky. Hence many of the 
sayings wliich apply to the sun and the morning were 
♦Hjually applicable to Agni as the god of fire and 
light, and to Indra as the god of the blue sky, and we 
find in consequence the same divine heroes destroying 
the demons of the night and the demons of the black 
thundercloud. We can thus understand how the 
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different interpretations proposed by the solar and 
meteoric schools have their origin and their justifi- 
cation in the as yet insufficiently differentiated state 
of early Vedic mythology — a state which lias passed 
away almost completely, before we become acquainted 
with the mythologies of other races. 

Other indications of this unfinished process of rny- 
tliological fermentation can be seen in the many names 
assigned in the Veda to one and the same physical 
phenomenon. The Sun, for instance, appears in the 
Ve<la not only in its beneficent chai-acter as Surya, 
Sa-vitar, Vishvai, and as the friend of Tndra, but it 
b(‘comes likewise, as a pernicious })0W(‘]*, the enemy of 
Indi'a, and is then conquered by him in co]iq)any with 
such oth(.‘r demons as Vr/tra, aSusIwoi, and Kuyava. 
Again, the Dawn is rej)resented not only as a beautiful 
maiden, but likewise as a l.orse, as a bird, sometimes 
as the daughter of the Sky, sometimes as the l:)eloved 
ol‘ tlie Sun, often as followed by him, sometimes as 
compuired and destroyed by him in liis fiery em- 
bi'aees. 

The Moon, however, is perhaps tlie most perplexing 
of tlu‘ Vedie deities, owing to the various forms in which 
tluit luminary is re]n-esent(Ml by different W^dic poets. 
The. Moon is called the young (yuvan),the child (si.su), 
the son of the Sky, or of Dyaus (diva// or of the 
Sun (shryasya .sisu). But in another place, the Sun, 
though being the fatlier of the Moon, is said to have 
swallowed his child, or to have drawn the Moon 
tovvanls himself as a teacher draws his pupil. Then, 
again, tlie Moon is represented as consumptive and as 
gra<Uuilly dying, till born again to a new life. Or the 
Moon is supposed to have been carried off' and to be 
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kept prisoner, till Iiulra, in some shape or other, 
delivers him, while in other passages tlie Moon appears 
as an enemy of Indra and is defeated hy him. There 
are many more forms oniinar tin^tJiology, some of tlieiii 
growing to maturity and developed into eimpdete 
legends, others only hinted at here and there, and 
afterwaivls completely forgotten. Vedic mytludogy 
lias often been called chaotic. This, no donht, is true. 
But this chaotic ]diase of mythology is ex inanely 
valuable to the stii<lent of mythology, as showing us 
how numerous are the germs which are ])resu])j)osed 
b^^the later growth of a perfect system of inythohigy. 
And this is the chief reason why Vedic mythology 
has so oft(m proved a master-key to open some of the 
secret chambers of otlu a* mythological syst(uns,w}iethcr 
of Greeks and Romans, or of Polynesians and Melane' 
sians. 

For a long time the. attention of Oriental and 
classical scholars has he(ai })]*e-occupied to such an 
extent by the solar ele, mi nts Vedic mythology, that 
other sources from which ancient mytlis were known 
to 4iave flown have been almost entirely neglected. 
And yet it had often been pointed out by scholars 
who took a more comprehensive view of ancient 
mythology, that though the sun would naturally 
supply a very large portion of mythological thought 
and language, the second luminaiy, the moon, must 
everywhere have occnj^iinl a very pj'orninent place in 
the sphere of man’s earliest interests; nay, must for 
many reasons hav^e formed in ancient times a more 
familiar subject of meditation and conversation than 
even the sun. 

To the ancient beholders of the sky, sun and moon 
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were really inseparable ; they were like twins, or like 
two eyes serving one and the same purpose. What to 
us seems most natural, the daily return of sun and' 
moon, offered to the earliest thinkers the most start- 
ling, the most thought-inspiring problem. Hence their 
language with reference to sun and moon sounds often 
very strange and (exaggerated to us, and it re(piires an 
effort befoi-e we can discover anything human and 
rational in what is called the solar and lunar mytliology 
of the ancieiit world. We, with our clocks and caleii- 
dai's, can hardly imagim‘ hcnv completely the social, 
political, and rc^ligioiis life of o ir earliest ancesbu's 
<l('pended on the observation of sun and moon. Tlie 
d(‘(‘,p dualism of natui'e which in later times assumed 
f lii^ character of briglit and dark, nay of good and 
evil, was originally tlu^ dualism of day and night, of 
spi’iiigand winter, of life and death, and was naturally 
symbolised by the two ruling luminaries,, the sun and 
the moon. It was generally imagined that the sun 
must have occupied the first and principal place in 
<letermining days and nights, montlis, seasons, years. 
But long iK'fore the annual retiuri of the sun from 
tropic to tropic could be determined and utilised for 
chi*onometric ]mrposes, the sennights or weeks, the 
fortnights, and tlie months had been determined and 
named undei’ the gnidance of tiie moon. 

Jt is well known that, on ac<munt of this ruling 
influence of the moon on the toils and tasks of the 
earliest cultivator of the soil, tlie moon was conceived 
ill Sanskrit and other ancient languages, not as a 
feminine, as the ^^dfe or sister of some solar god, but 
as a masculine, as himself the measurer of time, the 
ruler of days and nights, the loi’d of the seasons, the 
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guardian of all the more or less solemn occupations 
and observances connected with the return of the 
seasons; nay, in the end as the first ruler and lavv- 
giver, wh(*ther human or divine, and as the founder of 
social order at the very dawn of civilised life. 

We must remember, however, that like tlie sun, the 
moon also, when it had once been conceived and 
named as an agent, ])ccame tlic representative not 
only of the luminous globe seen in the sky, but of all 
the events that were d(‘.pen^lent on its movements. 
The unknown agent behind the sun, or the deity of 
the sun, was rccoOTised as the agent of the dav also. 
Ev(‘n with us day and sun still stand for one another. 
Yestersun was a common word for yesterday, and 
Tennyson speaks of ' the day as breaking from under- 
ground.' Having become the representative of the 
morning and of the day Ijisting from (hiwn to i^lins<it, 
the deity of the sun was soon transformed into the 
deit}" of the bright sky also, under all its aspects ; 
he became the author of the spring of the year, the 
giver of light and life, anU in the end the supreme 
deity of the world. 

ft was just the same with the moon. The moon was 
not only the light of the night, the dispoller of darkness, 
but soon became the giver of rest and sleep, the bestowu^r 
of rain and fertility ; nay, in its waning and returning 
character, the first symbol suggestive of life and death 
and immortality. All these thoughts were so many 
geims which might either perish or take shape in 
mythological traditions. Tlius we see that in many 
mythologies sun and moon, performing similar opera- 
tions in giving light, whether by day or by night, 
became amalgamated, or at all events were conceived 

VOL. IV. z 
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as closely connected and interdependent. They were 
looked upon as hrotliers, as brother and sister, as 
twins and as more than twins, as really inseparable. 
Tlie whole universe was distributed between them. 
If we remember that in the Veda, Agni, fire, often 
rej)resents the sun, and Soma the moon, we shall 
bett(‘.r understand what the author of the /S^atapatha 
Brahma ioi meant, when he said (1. 6, 3, 23): ‘ What- 
ever is moist belongs to Soma, whatever is dry to Agni. 
The sun belruigH to Agni, the moon to Soma; the day 
to Agni, th(i night to Soma ; the waxing half-moon to 
Agni, the waning to Soma.’ This is exaggerated and 
too much systematised, but it nevertheless contains 
a certain truth, seen more clearly l)y the later philoso- 
phers of the BrAhmaaa-period, than l)y the poets of 
tli(^ Veda, 

Idle first beginnings of this solar and lunar dualism 
can he traci^l in the tra<litions of less civilised races 
also. Thus, according to the story-tellers of the 
Polynesian Islands, as described to us by the careful 
p(ai of tlui Rev. W. Gill, sun and moon, besides being 
tlu^ two (\yt\s of the sky, are often represented as.^the 
twin childi’cn of the sky. Vatea or Avatea means 
* moon ’ in the dialects of Eastern Polynesia, but it is 
also the name of their supnune deity, the father of gods 
and men (Gill, Mijihn and p. 4). The one eye of 

Vatea was human, the other a fish’s eye. His right 
side was furnished witli an arm, his left with a fin. 
W e are told that his two magnificent eyes are rarely 
visible at the same time. In general, whilst the one, 
called by mortals the sun, is seen here in the upper 
world, tlie otlier eye, called by men the moon, shines 
in Avaiki, tlie lower world. Sometimes the sun w^as 
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called the ri^ht eye of Valea, the moon the left eye. 
Aryan mythology generally shrinks from anything 
that seems unnatural and monstn)ns. A god, hfilf 
fish and half man, would have offended their s(‘nse of 
heauty and liarmony. The plastie imagination of the 
Creeks would, as much as possii)le, have ahstained 
from such coinhinatioi»s. But even flie Greeks had 
not forgotten to call the sun the eye of Zeus, and Vedic 
poets, when speaking of the two heavenly eyes (Big- 
veda, I. 72, 10), nrn not afraid to call the sun the t ye 
or the light of the gods,’ and the mocn the eye of the 
fathers.^ In the Aatapatha Bnihina/ot, VII. 1, 2, 7, 
the sky is called ilie head of Prar/apati, tlie Lord of 
creation, the sun and moon liis two eyes. Tlie e}*; 
on which he rested was the moon, and therefore the 
moon, we are told, is somewliat closed, because some- 
thing ran out of it 

While the Vedic poets are prepared to speak of sun 
and moon as two children playing around the sacrifice, 
the one lookinir down on aP things, the other ordering 
the seasons and being born again and again (Rig- 
vectei, X. 85, 18), the Polynesians venture much further. 
They not only call sun and moon the twin children of 
the sky, but they tell of Vatea that h(i had a child 
from Papa. But another, Tongaiti, claimed the child 
as his own. So they quarrelled, and at last tlie 
child was cut in two. Then Vatea took the upper 
part as his share, squeezed it into a ball and tossed it 
into the heavens, where it became the sun. Tongaiti 

’ Maitreyi SawliitA, IV. 2, 1 : Asau vA adityo deviinilm A'aksliu««, 

‘ the bun is the eye of the Ocvas." 

sahkhdyana Sr, Sutras, III. 16, 2 : Anndrama vui pUdiium 
/iiikshus, ‘the moon is tJic eye of the Pitrts.’ 
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received tlic lower part, but left it a day or two on 
the ground. Then seeing the brightness of Vateas 
lialf, he too made a ball of his share, while tlie sun 
was in Avaiki or tlie netlier-world, and tossed it into 
th(i dark sky, where it became the moon. The moon’s 
pfile colour was due to the loss of blood. 

This is a fair s])eeimen of the thoughts and con- 
v(‘i\sation of uncivilis(;d people with regard to the 
most prominent plienomena of nature. The^^ may 
seem coars(* or very eliildish to us, and yet we know 
tliat e^'en Greek mytliology is not quite free from 
similar monstrositi<‘s. 'Jdiey show at all events that 
there existed a (h'sire for an explanation of physical 
phenomena, and this has always been the beginning 
of human wisdom. Isay, some of the things which 
have lately had to i*ead about Mars audits inhabitants 
are scarcely less childish than these Polynesian legends 
aJ»ont sail and moon. What seems to have puzzled 
the early ol)S(‘r\’ers of the moon very much were tlie 
dark spots on it. Hiere is liardly a race tliat has not 
suggested sonn^ ex})lanation of these lunai* blemishes. 
The I’olynesians, who rt'cognise a woman in the moon 
and call her Ina, have a ])retty stoiy to tell of how 
the moon f(‘ll in love with Tna, one of tlie four 
daughters of Kui, the Blind ; how he descended from 
Jnviveii and cariied her oh’. 81ie became a pattern 
wife, being always busy, so that on a clear night she 
might be seen with a pile of leaves (‘ta rau tao o Ina ’) 
with which she feeds her never-failing oven of food, 
also with a pair of tongs of a split cocoa-nut branch fo 
enable her to adjust the live coals wdthout burning 
her fingers, Ina is indefatigable in preparing a piece 
of resplendent cloth, the white clouds. Tlie great 
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stones needful for this purpose are also visible. As 
soon as her tapa is well beaten an<{ brought into the 
desired shape, she stretches it out to dry on the upper 
part of the blue sky, the edges all around being 
secured with large stones. It is there to bleach. 
When the operation is completed, she takes up the 
stones and casts them aside with violeiK^e. Crash, 
crash, they go against the uj^per Hurthce oi* the solid 
vault, producing what men tals call thunder. Tlie cloth 
itself glistens like the sun. And hence it is that when 
hastily gathering lier many rolls of whit(‘st iaj)a, 
flashes of light fall upon the eai-th which mortals call 
lightning. 

This shows what imagination can read in a few 
dark spots in the moon. There can be no doubt tliat 
Ina is meant for the woman carried off by the moon, 
who was in love with her, for Ina actually means 
‘ muon,’ and occurs in other rolynesian languages as 
Sina and Hina.^ 

What is important for us to observe is that, like 
the Yedic Indians, the Polynesians ascri]»ed not only 
rain, but thunder and lightning also to the moon. 
The most perplexing feature, however, about the 
movements of the moon was its growing smaller and 
smaller every night till it disappeared altogether, and 
its growing again till it reached its full size. These 
changes of tlie nuxin occupied the thoughts of the 
early observers of celestial events even more than the 
occasional eclipses of tlie moon. Eclipses no doubt 
lilled the peoide with a sudden terror, and the only 
explanation they could think of was readily accepted, 
namely, that some hostile invisible power swallowed 

^ W. W. Oill, Myths and Songs of the South Pacific^ p. 46. 
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the moon and then set it free again. But the regular 
waning and waxing of the moon required a ditferent 
explanation. As a rule, regular events appeal much 
more strongly for an intelligible explanation than 
casual poi’tents, and hence they have called foi'tli 
a much larger amount of mythology. People had to 
think of a regular cause in order to explain a regularly 
occurring event. , But if we wish to understand the 
strange explanations given by the Vedic Indians of 
the waxing and waning of the moon, we must first 
consider some more of the superstitions which they 
had formed to themselves about the moon. As soon 
as a belief in Gods and Fathers (ancestral spirits) had 
sprung up, nothing was more natural than that the 
bright gods or Devas should liave liad their abode 
assigned to them in the sunny sky. And if so, what 
remained as an abode of the Fathers except the moon 
and the nocturnal sky ? Though in some cases the 
Fathei-s were believed to share in the end the bright 
vseats of the gods, the earliest belief seems generally to 
have been that they were transferred to the moon, 
sometimes also to the stars. Such an idea would 
receive a powerful support from the awe-inspiring 
character of the moonliglit nights, when, in the sombre 
and pale glamour of the rays of the moon, many things 
ai'e seen or imagined which vanish like a dream in 
the bi*ight light of day. 

Another idea which likewise confirmed the belief 
that the Fathers enjoyed immorbdity in the moon, 
was the close connexion between the moon and a mans 
life on earth. We must not imagine that we shall 
ever be able to trace all the tributaries which entered 
from various sources into the broad stream of ancient 
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mythology. Certain it is. however, that a belief in 
the moon, as the abode of the Fathers, was widely 
spread among the people speaking Aryan languages.. 
To the present day the peasants in Swalaa are heaid 
to say: ‘May I go to the moon, if 1 did it,’ instea<l of 
‘ May I die, if 1 did it ; ’ nay, peo]>le wlio work on the 
Sabbath day are three tened even now that they will 
go to the moon, that is, that they will die and be 
punished in the moon. A more startling idea - peculiar, 
it would seem, to India, particularly to the Brai!ma;/as 
and TJ]>anishads — was that of the moon serving as the 
food of the gods. And yet, though it sounds strange 
to us, it was not so very unnatural an idea after all. 
The gods, though invisible, had been located in tlie 
sky. In the same sky the golden moon, often coiii- 
pared to a round of golden buttiu*, was seen regulai-Iy 
to decrease. And if it was being consumed by any- 
body, by whom could it be consumed if not by the 
gods? Hence the ready conclusion tliat it was so, 
and that it was in fact thi- Food which secured to the 
gods their iinmoi-tal life. If so much had once been 
gi^inted, then came the question, how the moon wuxs 
gradually increased and restored to its fulness ? And 
here the old superstition came in that the souls of the 
departed entered the moon, so that the waxing of the 
moon might readily be accounted for by this more 
ancient article of faith. Hence the systematised belief 
tliat the moon wanes while it is being eaten by the 
gods, and that it waxes wliile it is being filled by the 
departed souls entering it. A last conclusion was that 
the gods, when feeding on the moon, were really feeding 
on the souls of the departed. 

Such ideas do not spring up all at once. They grow 
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slowly and casually. Mythology was not. elaborated 
Rystematically and according to a fixed plan. Mythology 
began with the naming of certain objects and a few 
short sayings about them, often with proverbs, riddles, 
saws, in which old men and women embodied tlie 
results of their daily observations. It was at a much 
later time, when many of these sayings had become 
idiomatic and often unintelligible, that they were put 
together so as to form whole cycles of mythological 
lore. It hiis been long recognised as the first task of 
( ,4)m])arative Mythology to discover and separate these 
original germs or radicals,^ which form the foundation 
of mythological language^ as the roots form the founda- 
tion of all human speech. Such radical elements are 
W(‘ll known from solar mythology. For instance, the 
Sun is called the child of Heaven and Earth ; and as 
soon as that i<lea lias taken possession of the popular 
mind, a large number of derivative myths would 
spring ujD almost spontaneously, such as the Earth 
being the wife of Heaven, or Spring being the marriage 
of Heaven and Earth. If by chance Heaven and 
Earth were also conceived as l)rot])er and sister, traJS^ic 
cons(‘([uences would soon show themselves, which would 
become still more terrible, if the Sun, once having 
been conceiveil as the son of Heaven and Earth, should 
by some independent poet have been addressed as the 
Imsband of his own motlier, thi^ Eaitli. Again nothing 
was.mori' natural than to speak of the Sun as follow- 
ing the Dawn. Tlie follower would easily become tlie 
lover; and if the Dawn, as soon as she was touched 
by the first rays of tlie rising Sun, fied from his fiery 
embraces and vanished, how could a poet with any 
* See Chipitf vol. iv. pp. 94, 137. 
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feeling for nature help the old story of Phoebus 

and Da})hne, thougli he himself nil^ht be unaware 
that Daphne was an aneicait word wliich meant 
originally the lairning and shining Dawn (from dali 
‘to bum’), just as much as Plnebus moaiit rt first tiie 
burning and bright Sun? It is curious that this 
imagery, which to us ujay S(‘(un scuitiTnental and fai‘- 
fetclied, couics quite natural to all cliitiren of nature, 
to poets and ]:)roph'‘ts in modern as well as in ancient 
times. Thus Master Kekhart, wlien trying to iind an 
image for the al)sor]dion of tlie human soul into the 
Divine, speakos of the soul as the dawn, lost in the 
emlu'aces of the sun. 

But wliile these solar ehunents liave long been 
recognised, ami wliile evei* so many solar myths in 
Sanskrit and Greek mythology liave hum traced back 
to tlieir simple rauicalsTher(r has liitlierto been a kind 
of tacit agreement among Sanski'it sdiolars tliat tln^ 
moon had no place in Vedic mythology, and that no 
light could be gained from the Vhsla to clear up the 
riddles of lunar mythology in otlier countries. Th(‘. 
reason was tliat tliough there was a deity of the 
moon, occupying a veiy prominent place in the Vedic 
Pantheon, namely Soma, this Soma was supposed 
to have been originally tlie name of a plant, and of 
an invigorating and likewise intoxicating beverage 
extracted from it, and to liave become identified with 
the moon in a secondary pliase of mythology only. 
Tliis Soma-juice was olfered to tlie gods by the Aryan, 
before they became divided into speakers of Sanskrit 
and speakers of ancient Persian, into worshippers of 
Dev^as and worshippers of Almramazda; for the same 
plant, under the name of llaoma, forms a most 
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important element both of Vedic and of Avestic belief 
and sacrificial worship. There were no donl)t some 
few scholars who could not bring themselves to believe 
in so extraordinary a metamorphosis as that of a mere 
j)lant into the deity of the moon, but they were few, 
and even they were satisfied with showing how in 
a certain numVjer of passages of the Veda Soma was 
clearly the moon, without any reference to Soma as 
a plant or a beverage. But it is entirely due to 
Professor Hillebrandt in his Vedlsche Myfhologle, 
published in 1801 , that we know now that in the 
earlif^st mythology of the Vedic poets Soma was 
])rimarily the moon, and that its identification with 
Soma the ])lant, and Soma the juice of it, offered at 
certain sacrifices, must be considered as a secondary 
j)hase in the d(ivelopment of lunar mythology. Here, 
as cN'cry where else, sacrificial ideas are secondar}", 
mythological thoughts primary. Professor Hillebrandt 
lias really broken new ground, and has let in light 
where all before was darkness. His book shows better 
than anything else how much has still to be done in 
Vedic mythology, and liow even the most generjflly 
accepted theories reejuire constant revision and amend- 
ment. Such new tliscoveries,' whether in Vedic or 
Egyptian or Babylonian philology, though they are 
welcomed by all true scholars, are apt to shake the 
faith of the outside public, and are gladly taken 
advantage of by captious critics. These critics are 
like sailors who ne\'er venture to step on board a ship, 
unless it is safe in harlM:)ur ; the very sight of a vessel 
in a rough sea makes tliem sea-sick. In their eyes 
every Columbus was a f(X>L They will gladly take 
part in celebrating the centenaries of great discoveries, 
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but for the struggling sailor before he has reached 
terra Jirmd, they have nothing but ridicule and 
Pharisaical scorn. In reading Professor Hillebrandt's, 
volume, it is tine that one cannoi lielp wondering how 
scholars could liave failed to site what he has brought 
out so clearly, namely, that the uioou under the name 
of Soma, and under various other names, such as ludu, 
Drapsa, tjrmi, Utsa, Samudia, Ko.'^a, &e., formed from 
the very first a most important and promimmt ingre- 
dient of Vedic mythologj^ ; nay, as lie ass(uT8 with 
some pardonable exaggeration, the most important 
of all. 

We must never forget that we possess in the Rig- 
veda some very scant fragnjonts only of the ancieoit 
poetry and mythology of ancient India. This preser- 
vation from the general shipwreck is almost miraculous, 
but we must not imagine that they can ever give us 
a complete picture of Indian thought. The collection 
of the Vedic hymns was made by priests, and it is 
extraordinary that they should have preserved any 
poetry which was not required for their own sacri- 
ficial pui’poses. We have therefore to be constantly on 
guard, in treating as rare and isolated, words and 
thoughts which in the Vedic hymns may be men- 
tioned but once or twice, or to look upon frecpiently 
recurrent ideas, as the fundamental id (‘as of the 
Vedic faith. The nature of the evidence does not 
allow such conclusicms. To judge from other Aryan 
mythologies, Dyaus would have been in ancient India 
not only a more primitive, but also a far more impor- 
tant deity than Indra. But in the Vedic hymns, the 
once omnipotent Dyaus has almcjst vanished, while 
Indra, unknown to other Aryan nations, occupies 
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ihe foremost place. The same seems to hold good 
with the moon, as a god, known by the name of Soma. 
He has almost vanished from the view of the Vedic 
/^/shis, while another Soma, the intoxicating or in- 
s{)iriting drink, used at the great sacrifices, meets us 
again and again. Hei'e and there, however, the old 
Soma breaks through the clouds of the new Soma, 
nay, it seems from certain passages, that the Vedic 
poets themselves knew that there was some mystery 
about Soma, and that there were in former times two 
Somas instead of one. They speak of one Soma 
whom evtnybody knows, namely the plant that 
yieldtid the intoxicating liquor, so highly celebrated 
in the Veda and the A vesta, but they hint also that 
there was another Soma whom no one knew but 
tile Brahmans. Tlius we read, IX. 85, 3, *Some one 
tliinks tliat he drinks Soma, when they crush the 
plant; but the Soma whom the Brahmans know, no 
one feeds on him.’ What that true Soma is, is clearly 
indieatcMl in the preceding verses, where we read : 
* Soma is resting in the sky. Through Soma the 
Adityas (gods) are strong, through Soma the eaVth 
is gi’iait ; Soma is placed in the lap of the Nakshatras 
(stars).’ ^ 


* In iny Tlififonj of Anri eni Srtmfnif L^ferature p. 212, I quoted 

f lu* passaue f rom tlu* Kig-voda^ X. 85. 2, Atho niUiHhatra«Am eshflim 
ui*dstlu'Soina// filiita//, ‘ Soma is placi-d iiitlio lap of those Naksliatras,* 
in order to show that in the Veda uls<* Soma was the moon. Whetlier 
the 'Nakshairas are here meant, as I formerly thought, for the 
twenty-seven lunar mansions, may seem doubtful (see preface to 
the Ibiirih volume of the Big-veda, second od., p. Ixv), but there 
can Ite no doubt that Sonia is hen* meant for the moon, and 
not for the S<»ina plant. At a later time I pointed out {Ic. 
p. Ixv, note 2) that in the fifth verse of the same hymn Soma is 
called protected by Vilyu, and the tjqie or maker of tlie years. 
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Tliese versus were pointed out many years ago as 
showing that Soma was here clearl'^ meant for tlie 
moon, and the Nakshatras for the twenty-seven lunar 
mansions through which tlie moon passes from night 
to night. That Soma is here meant for the moon 
is now admitted by all scholars. The next fodo'ving 
verses leave really no doubt on the subject; for there 
we read, V. 5, ' Vayu, tlie wind, is the guardian of 
Soma; the moon is the making or the mnker(ak v/t], 
form) of the years/ And in a later vei’se tin' (*haj*ac- 
ter of the moon comes out still more clearly: ‘Ts"ew 
and new he is being born, the beacon of days, the 
moon, at the head of the dawns; tlie moon dra- 
mas), when appi'oaching, orders the share of tl>e gods, 
and produces a long life.’ Whether the Nakshatras, 
which hold Soma in their lap, M^ere meant for the 
twent^^-seven lunar mansions in Vedic astronomy, or 
for stars in general, is still an open question. 

But if there tmt in Ve<lic mythology two Srmins — 
one the plant and the int oxicating liipior squeezcsl 

This can only ho meant f<'r ilie real moon, wlio oniers the seasons, 
vithldh.'it. having the accent on the first sylhihh', 

has been taken by me as nom. sing.) It setnns to me that in 
Severn! verses of this hymn the two Somas are rnenni to he con- 
trasted. In verse 1, divi SdmaA adhi sriWt refers to the moon in 
the sky. In verso 2, the Soma by which the Adityas and tlie Enrtli 
Hie strong is the Soma juiee, but immediately after the Soma in 
the lap of the stars, is the moon. In verse 3, the same idea is 
developed more fully. In verse 4, the Soma whom tlie king does 
not eat, seems again meant for the moon. Ihe wliohf hymn in 
which these verses occur celebrates the marrh ge of SuryA Tthe 
sun as a fem.) and Soma, and who could tliis husband he if not 
tlie moon? Even in passages where Soma is represented as Amnta, 
or ambrosia, it need not be the Soma juice, for the moon also, as 
being the measurer or the source of life, was called tlie immortal, 
neuter, or that which gives immortality, or, at least, a long life 
l^diiginim kyuhj X. S5, 111). 
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out (Huta) from it ; the other the moon, as one of the 
great deities — tlie next question is, Can the one be 
explained as derived from the other ? I doubt it, for 
I see no way by which the juice of the Soma plant, 
liowever eulogised it may have been, could be raised to 
the dignity of the moon, or the moon be brought 
down to act the part of the Soma juice. How then 
could two apparently so hetei'ogeneous objects be called 
l>y tlie same name of Soma? This is the question 
that has to be answered. The lowest stratum of 
mythology is and can only be the etymological, a 
fact which Professor Hillebrandt has not quite fully 
realised. Soma is clearly derived from the root su, 
which means ‘ to squeeze out ’ or ‘ to pour out,’ so that 
Huta, 'squeezed out,’ is often used as an equivalent 
of soma. There is no difficulty here. But the same 
root su had also the meaning of raining, and appears 
in that sense in many derivatives in Greek, such as 
V in vet, 'it rains,’ in verd?, 'rain.’ Hence so-ma 
would also originally have meant the agent or the 
giver of rain, &c., ‘ the rainer,’ verjj^, and then the rain 
itself, verds, lastly the place or the source of rawn, 
namely the moon. To us it may seem strange that 
the moon should have been called ‘the miner,’ or the 
source of rain. But there can be little <loubt that in 
ancient times, nay in modern times also, rain was 
believed to ]>e inliuenced by the phases of the moon. 
Thus we read in the Aitareya Brahma7ia, VIII. 28, 15, 
irandramaso vai vr/shtir //fiyate, ' rain is bom from 
the moon.’ And in Hymn I. 105, 1, we read, 'The 
moon is in the waters;* while in IX. 97, 17, Soma is 
implored to pour down lieavenly rain, and in I. 43, 7, 
U) grant happiness, ottspring, and glory. Like other 
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gods, Soma slso is called Apam Napat, the offspring 
of the waters. Nor must we forget that there are, 
particularly in hot countries, two kinds of rain or 
fei'tilising moisture, namely dew and rain, the former 
as important for the growth of plants as the latter. 
Dew is believed to be most plentiluJ after mot idigld 
niglits, and lienee, after the dew had once been as- 
ci*ibed to Soma, rain was naturally ascribed to the 
same source. Anyliow, whether dew and rain were 
the same thing or not, tlu'- same word which in 
Sanskrit means ‘rain,' varsha, m. and n., appears 
in Greek as €p(n], fern., * dew.' 

Etymologically, therefore, we may distinguish be- 
tween two, nay even three Somas; Sorna, the rain, 
the source of vegetable and anirmd life; Soma, the 
giver of rain, tJie measurer of time, the source of the 
life o^* men and gods; and Soma, the juice of the 
plant which, though it has not yet been botanical ly 
i(l(‘ntified, must liave been a ]dant possessed of some 
healing and invigorating (|ua]ities, yielding a beverage 
able to call forth the enthusiasm and eloquence of the 
ear^ poets (Rig-veda, \1. 47, 3). 

It is strange that botanists have hitherto tried in 
vain to discover a plant that should answer to the 
description of the Soma plant in the Veda and tlie 
Avesta. Professor Hillebrandt has given a full ac- 
count of the various attempts at finding a plant on 
the confines of Northern India and Persia possessing 
the peculiar qualities of the Soma, the juice of which 
was made into the exhilarating and invigorating 
Ixwerage of the Vedic poets. There is little to add 
to the information which Professor Hillebrandt has 
collected, except that Dr. Aitchison has lately stated 
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tliat Soma must be the Ephedra pachyelade, which in 
tlie Harirud valley is said to bear the name of hum, 
liuiria, and yahma. This supposition is confirmed 
l)y Dr. Joseph Bommliller, a botanist lon^ resident in 
Kerman, who identifies the Soma plant with some 
kind of Ephedra, probably Ephedra dUtachyay but 
who remarks that different varieties of Ephedra are 
to be found from Siberia to the Iberian peninsula, so 
that we must give up the hope of determining, as 
Professor Roth suggested, the original home of the 
Ary as by means of the habitat of the Soma plant. 

We saw before that the Pol^mesians ascribe thunder 
and lightning to Ina, the goddess of the moon; and 
though there seems no very d(^tinite reason why the 
moon should be connected with thunderstorms and 
rain, yet many things were believed, and are still 
belie\ ed, of the moon for which there is but slender 
foundation. The mysterious influence of the moon 
on certain recurring natural phenomena must have 
struck evei\ the least observant; and the less they 
were able to account for it, the more ready they 
would be to accept fanciful explanations. That vthe 
tides, for instance, were, somelunv determined by the 
moon, was known at a very early time. There is an 
old proverb, often quoted by the people of Travancore, 
that soft words are better than harsh, that the sea is 
attracted by the cool moon, and not by the hot sun. 
That the moon affects somnambulists is equally certain, 
though ecjually inexplicable. Gardeners are convinced 
that vegetation is affected by lunar influences, and 
many good people expect a change of the weather 
from a change of the moon. That tlie growth of the 
embryo and the birth of a child were determined by 
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the numoer of moons, conlcl not have escaped the 
observation of the earliest medical authorities^ 

In the minds of the Vedic poets the two meanings, 
that of the moon, and that of the juice of the plant, 
became so closely interwoven that whatever' applied 
to Soma, the plant and its carefiilly-prepare(i juice, 
was transferred to Soma, the moon, and whatever 
applied to Soma, the moon w^as transferr'^d to tlie plant 
and the beverage. Homonymy has proved here as 
elsewhere the most prolific mother of myths. ^ In 
drinking the Soma the Brahmans imagined they were 
drinking the immortal juice contained in the moon, 
nay the moon itself. The moon was sometimes con- 
ceived as a vessel (ko^a) holding the life-giving juict\ 
which juice was strained through tlie sky as the real 
Soma beverage was pui'ified tlirougli some kind of 
sieve. Again the rushing sound of clarified Soma, 
poured by the officiating priests tlirough a sieve 
(pavitra), was identified with the thunder (Rig-veda, 
IX. 47, 3), its golden colour was likened to tlie colour 
of the lightnings, till at last the Vedic poets them- 
sel’iies seem hardly to have known whether they 
were speaking of Soma, the moon, or Soma, the juice, 
or whether they were still thinking of the distant 
etymological meaning of soma, as the rain. After 
a time, however, Soma, the moon, became more and 
more of an active and a personal god, no longer the 
visible moon, but the invisible lord of the moon. As 
the lord or the Devata of the moon, Soma fights his 

^ Many more instances of the moon being considered as the giver 
of rain, and as generally connected with water and mist, may be 
seen in Brinton, Mythn of the New Worlds pp. 180 seq. 

* CVtyw, vol. iv. p. 78. 

VOL. IV, A a 
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enemies, becomes a Vritra-han, a demon-killer;^ and 
in defeating these enemies becomes the benefactor 
of men, receiving their prayers and their offerings. 
Hence after a time gods who performed the same acts 
were supposed to be like each other : nay, in some 
cases, identical. Thus Indra, represented at first as 
helping Indu or Sima, the moon, in his struggles 
(Kig-veda, VI. 44, 22), seems to occupy sometimes the 
very place of Soma. The victory of Indra is the 
same as the victory of Indu (llig-veda, IX. 88, 4 ; 
Hillebrandt, p. 312). Nay, tliis lord of the moon is 
now supposed, like Indra and Br/haspati, to drink 
himself the Soma, and thus to gain strength for the 
ever-recurring battle (p. 412), till in tlie end, like 
many of tlie other gods, he too became the supreme 
king of all the gods. 

VVe have seen thus far how tlie moon came to he 
considerc<I as a self-conscious divine power and at the 
same time us tlie abode of the Fathers, how he l)ecame 
the symbol of life and immortality, partly because he 
was the giver of rain, without which life on eaiih 
would have been impossilde, pai-tly because life rmd 
time weri; measured by moons, and the measurer was 
taken for the maker. Mr. J, A. Farrer, in his 
interesting work on Fagan ism and Christianity, 
remarks (p. 126): 

It may seem strange that the moon should have been 
chosen as tlic abode of the Fathers, nor does it become less 
strange, if we find the same belit f not only in India, but in 
many j)arts of the ancient and modern world. Even if we 
admitted that sun and moon were believed to be actual 


‘ Atharva-veda, XIX. 27, 2. 
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human heingp, which seems tv» me to'convey no sense at ail, 
tliere would still remain the question why the moon sliould 
Imve carried off tlie (lc})arted, and how, if a bumau beinp’, 
tht‘ moon could at the same time have been conceived ns 
a celestial abode/ 

We have now, we Ixdicve, learnt to understand how 
such vaiying beliefs arose side by side, and how 
dilie rent poets weni led to speak of the moon as 
a place filled with fertilising moisture, as the habita- 
tion of the Fathers, and at the same time, if not 
exactly as a human being, at all events as a self- 
conscious and rational agent. Sueli a belief may be 
difficult for us to conceive, but we know that it was 
conceived by no less a thinker than Plato ; nor is it 
quite fair to call the idea tliat some self-conscicais 
agent should be hidden behind tlie sun, tlie moon, tlu^ 
sky, and even the earth, inconceivable or absurd, con- 
sidering that we liave all leanit to conceive tlu^ 
presence of an agent behind the veil of our own 
mortal l)ody. 

The nuiidjer of sup(mstitions connected with the 
moon is very great. They Iiave been collected again 
and again, and many of them survive to the present 
day. Thus the rays of the moon are still in many pai ts 
of the world l>elieved to be poisonous, and a person 
sleeping in the moonlight is supposed to become insane, 
or, as we say, a lunatic. There are flowers which, we are 
told, open and close their petals as they are touched by 
the rays of the moon. Grandmothers prescribe ceid/ain 
remedies to be taken by children when tlie moon 
increases or decreases, and they arc not ashamed to 
confess that even now, in our nineteenth century, they 
drop a courtesy when they see the new moon for the 
A a 2 
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first time. All this shows that, with or without reason, 
the moon lias always been held responsible for many 
things which perhaps it is wiser not to attempt to 
account for. 

But we must remember that while the germs of 
mythological thought about the moon which we have 
hitherto examined are found everywhere, there is one 
that is peculiar to India and Persia, namely the mixing 
up of Soma, the moon, with Soma, the intoxicating 
li(pior used hy Indians and Persians, and by them 
only, at their solemn sacrifices. It is strange that tlui 
enormous amount of mythological fancy which fills 
nearly a whole book of the Rig-veda, the ninth, should 
Inivt^ been caused entirely by the homonymy of Soma, 
the moon, but originally the giver of rain, and Soma, 
the plant, the giver of the sacrificial juice. Yet so it is. 
Whatever applied to Soma, the moon, was transferred 
to Soma, the juice; whatiwcr applied to Soma, the 
juice, was transf(;rred to Soma, the moon. In drink- 
ing the invigorating and exhilarating juice of the 
Soma plant, the Brahmans imagined that they were 
drinking the immortal beverage (Ait. Br. IV. 4), 'the 
amr/ta or ambrosia, contained in the moon; nay, 
that tht^y were really feeding on the invigorating or 
life-giving moon. We may thus distinguish between 
four conceptions of Soma: Soma, the visible moon, 
the abode of the Fathers ; Soma, the lord of the moon; 
Sdma the receptacle (kosa) of ambrosia; and Soma, 
the ambrosia itself. This ambrosia: called amrfta in 
Sanskrit, was taken iK^th for the fertilising rain and 
the intoxicating beverage, so that in many places it is 
([uite impossible to determine wliich of these various 
Somas was thought of by the poets ; particularly as 
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these poets themselves seem to delight in the o()uivocfil 
use of terms which apply to Soma, the moon, as well 
as to Soma, the juice. We saw already how iudu and 
(1 raps a came to mean botli tlie moon and a drop of 
moisture. Other words lent themselves to the same 
amphibolous use. It so happens tiiat auKvii in Sajj- 
skrit may be used in the sense of ilie sh(.)ots of a plnnt 
and the rays of the m(H)n. Dhara means a stream 
and a jet of light * ])arvan, the joint of the plant, an<l 
the phases of the moon ; pil mcams to sti*ain and pui-ify 
the Soma juice, and likewise to clarify, to brighten 
tlie darkness of the niglit. All this leads to endlt^ss 
plays of words, or what we can hardly help ^ ailing 
mere jmns, which may seem very unworthy of the 
ancient Vedic poets, but which nev<n'theles,s are a fact. 

What we have gained through Professor Hiile- 
})randts liook is a clear conception tliat Soma, tla^ 
moon, came first, and not, as was formerly suppos(Mh 
Soma, the plant ; and tliat Soma, wliether the plant 
or its juice, owes all its po(‘tical imagery to Soma, the 
moon, not vice versa. We can clearly see now how 
S^na, the moon or lord of the moon, had passed 
through a long mythological career in India, cpiite 
independent of Soma, the plant. As the disj)eller of 
the darkness of the night, lie is introduced in the 
Vedic liymns as fighting like another Indra. He 
roars with his thunder, he hurls his lightnings against 
the demons, tlie enemies of light; he whets liis teeth 
and sharpens his horns [cornua lupoi'l) like a wild bull. 
He is surrounded and assisted by his friends, Indra, 
the Mamts, and the Rudras, tlie storm -gods. In all 
this there is as yet no trace of the 8oma plant. Agiii, 
again, the god of fire and light through the whole of 
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nature, becomes the companion and protector of Soma, 
nay, liecoines almost identified with him in the dual 
deity of A^^mi-Shomau. This Agni, as the locum tenem 
of Soma, is actually called Agni PavamA,na; pa vam ana 
(ynirified, luilliant) being the recognised name of Soma. 
Tliat Agni can thus be conceived as the moon, is 
(clearly implied liy a Vedic poet, wlien he says (Rig- 
veda, X. 88, (') : ‘ By night Agni is the head of the 
world, h e. the moon ; thence rising in the morning he 
is ])orn as the sun.’ Agni, as guardian of the moon 
{soma*go])a//), says of himself: ‘ I am Agni, by birth 
(ratavedas (the sun); ghrita, butter/ is my eye, the 
immortal (ambrosia) is in my nioutli.’ All these are 
ideas ])ec‘uliar to the Veda, because possible in the 
language of tie* Veda only, and unknown in other 
mythologi(\s. 'ria^y sound therefore strange to us, 
and we find it difficult to enter into them and to appro- 
priate them. But wlien Soma assumes his own heroic 
(diaracter, w(; can see how he becomes another Indra, 
almost another Jupiter. He has good weapons 
(svayudha); and when he thunders, heaven and 
earth tremble and have to olx^y him. We read^in 
Kig-veda, IX. 86, 9, ‘Thundering, he almost made the 
back of the sky to ri*sound, he under whose command 
are heaven and earth.’ Like Indra, Soma also assumed 
in certain hymns the character of a supreme deity, 
ami becaim^ endowed with such names as Ruler, nay, 
Creator of the world. After that there is no excellence 
that may not be ascribe<i to him. It is he who is 
believed to give light to the stars and the sun (IX. 
!28, 5). It is he who causes the growth of plants and of 

* Of. Rig-veda, III. 26, 7 ; IV, 58, 1 ; Ghretasya nama guhyam 
yat Asit. 
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all living things. In the Avesta also we read : ‘ When 
the moon shines, green plants spring from the eartli, 
through the dew at spring-tide/ A step further 
brings us to Indu or Soma as having made or stretched 
out heaven and earth, or as having kept them asunder 
(Hillebrandt, 1. c. p. 312).^ He is called the faiber of 
the gods, the leader of men, the inspirer of gcwl 
tlioughts, the source of all wisdom, the veiy Brahman 
among the gods. In the end he stands before us as 
the lord of ail. At a time \rheu the moon was still 
felt as nearer to man and as moie important than the 
sun and the bright sky, one poet said (Rig-veda, X. 
86, 5); * As Lord +hou reignest over the whole ^vorld.’ 
We see here once more how many worlds had passed 
away, how many tlnnights Jiad Jiv(Ml and <liefl, before 
the Vedic hymns coukl have been composed. We 
doubt whether even the autliors of these hymns could 
vsee as far back into tlndr own antiquity as wn can, and 
whether tiny undtu’stood the antecedents of their gods 
better than we do. They certainly wouhl liave liad 
no idea that Soma may have meant originally rain 
aiid rainer. 

To us there can be no doubt thatind-u, which 
means ‘ a drop,’ and is deriv(sl from the same root as 
Ind-ra, tlie giver of rain, was but another name of 
the moon as the giver of rain. But in the Veda 
Indu is represented as an independent deity by tlio 
side of Indra. Thus we read (Rig-veda, VI. 39, 3, 4) : 

‘ He, Indu (the drop, the moon), O Indra, made the 
lightless nights light, in the evening and morning of 
all the autumns (years). They established him as the 
beacon of days, and he made the light-born dawns.’ 

* Cf. India^ what can it teach ua ? p. 1 50, 
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Sometimes Inclra is represented as fighting in Iiis 
chariot, while Indu acts his charioteer (Ath.-veda, 
VIIL 8, 23), Having been called indu, ‘drop,’ the 
moon is also called drapsa, which likewise means 
‘ drop.’ Thus in Kig-veda, IX. 78, 4, we read of ‘the 
sweetest drop, the reddish, the delightful,’ which is 
meant for the moon. Indu also is raised at last to the 
i‘ank of a warlike deity, assisting Indra in his fights 
against his enemies, the Pan is. Nay, the conquest of 
the Panis is no longer represented as the work of 
Indra, but as the work of Indu, the moon (Rig-veda, 
IX. 88, 4; Hillebr. p. 312). Soma, again, who was 
often meant, like Indu, for the ambrosia contained in 
tlie moon, is represented in other hymns as actually 
ilrinking the Soma, and thus gatliering strength, like 
Indra, Jir/haspati, and other allies of his, in the con- 
stant battle against his e lemies. What seems tons 
uttei'ly incongruous is accepted without any misgiv- 
ings by the Vedic theologians. One of the authoi'S of 
the AS’atapatha Brahmaaa says in so many words, 
‘ that Soma, the king, is the food of the gods, namely, 
the moon.’ We can understand now that this WiS 
only another attempt to explain the waning of the 
moon. We saw belore how the waxing of the moon 
had been (‘Xj)lained by the constant entrance of the 
souls of the dej)ai-ted into rhe moon. Its waning 
tluaefore was accounted for by the gods receiving 
or absorbing these souls and gradually devouring the 
moon in which tlie departed dwelt for a time. Soma, 
the moon, had been conceived not only as the tem- 
poral abode, but likewise as the lord of the departed 
or the Fathers, and therefore as living with them in 
the moon. Thus we can understand how Soma is 
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invoked to grant to men an abode in the moon and 
immortality. One Vedic poet (IX. 113, 7 ) says : 

Where there is unfailing light, in the world where tlie 
sun is placed, in that immortal and iinperishahlo world 
place me, 0 bright Soma ! Indu (Snina juice), nui round 
tor Indra I 

Where Vaivasvata is king, where there is the adytum 
of tlie sky, where the mighty waters are, there make me 
immortal ! Indu, run round for Indra ! 

In later times wlitiri the idea had sprung up that 
eternal life and bliss could be enjoyed with the gods 
only, or in the world of Brahman, new h-gends were 
invented, according to which tlte departed proceede d 
from the moon to the sun to live for ever with tlie 
gods, or in the still more tixalted world of Brahmati, 
the Supreme Being. At tirst, however, the idea of 
immortal life was derived from the moon, and immor- 
tality was enjoyed in the moon. If pe^ople had once 
learnt to say, ‘ May I live another moon,' or ‘ May 
I live many moons,’ it was but a little step that 
brmight them to pray : ‘ Dear Moon, let me liv(‘ 
another month or many more montlis.’ Thus we 
read Rv. VIII. 48, 3, 'We drank Soma and have become 
immortal ; ’ and in verse 7, Soma is implored to prolong 
Immaii life. In both these passages the primary caus(^ 
of a long life seems to be tlie Soma beverage tliat has 
been drunk ]>y the worship] ler, but tlie Vedic poets 
constantly mixed up the ambrosia of the moon and 
the juice of the moon-plant. By this most natural 
process the moon became the giver of life and the 
source of immortality. Possessing amr i t a, i. e. ambrosia 
or immortality, the moon could give life and irnmor- 
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tality to man. And thus, sooner even than the sun, 
the moon became a great Deva or bright god, the 
father of tlie gods, the ruler of the seasouvs, the lord 
of time, the giver of life, the ruler and maker of all 
things,^ and the Vedic poets might well exclaim, 
‘ Who is greater than Soma 1 * When we speak of the 
moon as having been the first to suggest by its death 
and resurrection the idea of immortal life, we do not 
mean this priority in a purely chronological sense, 
t'hronology does not reach into these regions. We 
ratlier mean that the conception of another life was 
more readily suggested ])y the moon than by the sun. 
Thus we read in the Kig-veda, X. 55, 5 : ‘ See the 
wisdom of the god in its greatness : yesterday he died, 
to-day he lives again.' We know how even now we 
can say, ‘ His sun has set,' instead of ' He has died.' 
'J'he idea tliat man’s life sets witli the setting sun, that 
the departed have departed with tlie sun in the West 
and dwell in the realm of the setting sun, finds 
expression in many mythologies. The Egyptians have 
fully elaborated that thought by saying that the soul 
<l<iscend8 with the sun through the Wc‘.st(mi Gate, a«d 
after traversing with him the lower i*egions reaches 
its final abode. In the Ve<la that final abode is 
called the world of Yama. Yama, wlio in the later 
poems is called the first of mortals, was originally 
a g(xl, the god of the setting or nocturnal sun, or, 
according to Pnd'essor Hillebrandt, a representative 
of the nocturnal moon ; not, as Professor Roth main- 
tained, a human iialividual raised to the dignity of 
a god, but a god sharing the character of humanity, 
an immoi'tal conceived as a inoiTal. We shall now 
^ Hillebrandt, p. 318. 
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better undei stand why the Zulus and other South 
African races selected the moon as sending a message 
to men that they were immortal ; tliat tliey would die 
as the moon dies, but that they would live again as 
the moon lives again. 

There is a constant shifting of names and scenery 
ill the numerous legends about Soma and Indra. Indra 
is tlie lord of the moon, tlien lie ft^eds on the moon 
like the otlier gods ; at last he is actually rejiresented 
as swallowing the moon, ‘ so that the moon is no longer 
seen either in the East or in the West.' By this 
process Indra becomes the enemy of the moon, and 
the moon becomes a kind of demon or Vr/tra. One 
of the Brahuiaaas says distinctly, ^ He who shim s 
there (the sun) that is Indra, the moon is Vr/tra' 
(>Sat. Br. L 6, 4, IS). The two instead of being friends, 
as elsewhere, are here i\^presented as antagonists. In 
the same place the sun is said to eat the moon; and 
when the moon has thus l^een sucked out, Indra, who 
is often identified with tin' sun,^ throws it away, so 
that it vanishes for a i-ime, till it apjiears again in the 
Wiist. Hence the fre({uent expressions that the sun is 
the devourer, the moon the food ; or that Agni is the 
devourer, the Soma the food. At the bottom of all 
this there is always the same vague idea that at the 
time of new moon the moon has entered tlie sun or 
has been swallowed by the sun. Some lines of the 
Yeda seem clearly to imply a knowledge on the })art 
of the Vedic poets that the moc>n derived its light 
from the sun. Thus we read (8ama-veda, II. 9, 2, 12, 1) : 

‘ He clothes himself in succession in the light of the 
sun.’ The moon when waning is supposed to remain 
1 Kig-veda, VIII. 98, 2 : tv to suryam aroAtiya/i. 
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invisible for tliree nights, and that is the very time 
when the souls of the departed are supposed to enter 
in. This tradition is kept up till the time of the 
Pura^ms. In several of them we read that when 
only a little is left of the fifteenth part of the moon, 
the Fathers approach and enter, till the mooii grows 
and becomes full again at the time of full-moon 
(Hillebrandt, p. 293). 

But this is by no means the only explanation of the 
]>hases of the moon. Sometimes Soma or the moon is 
supposed to have been carried off and to be kept 
prisoner behind iron bars, till he is discovered by 
a falcon, who brings Soma back to Indra (Rig- 
veda, VIII. 100, 8). In doing this he has to fight the 
enemies, the Dasyus, who therefore must be supi)Osed 
to have carried him off and to have kept liim prisoner. 
But here also everything is still vague and varying. 
Sometimes it seems to be Indra or Agni, but slightly 
disguised, who brings back Soma; sometimes Soma is 
supposed to have himself become a bird (IX. 97, 33), 
and afterwards to have returned to the house of his 
worshippers (Hillebrandt, p. 29H). , 

There is one lesson which the study of the mytho- 
logical cycle of the Soma-legends, as exhibited in 
Professor Hillebrandt’s learned work, should impress 
on all students of mythology ; namely, that the only 
safe foundation for a truly scientific study of ancient 
(h'ities is the study of their names, and through it the 
discovery of their original intention. What could we 
have made of Soma, if we had known the numerous 
and often contradictory legends only which have been 
told of him in the Brahma a as, and many of which are 
presupposed in the Vedic hymns? What would the 
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ceremonies and festivals, the rites and usages, what 
would the whole sacrificial cult of Soma in India and 
Persia have taught us about its true nature, unless vvc 
had known the original meaning of Soma as moon, and 
unless we have discovered by means of etymology that 
the moon was called Soma because he was ber.eved 
to pour down the fertilising rain on the parched 
earth ? We must not expect too much from etymology. 
Etymology can do no more than discover the roots 
from which the names of t'ne gods are derived, and 
it is well known that the meaning of these roots is 
mostly very general. The later development of the 
ancient names of the gods must be studied fi*om later 
sources. To know, for instance, that Vara a a or 
Varu9?a (Ouranos) is derived from a root var, ‘ to 
cover,’ and meant originally the covering or all- 
embracing sky, does not lielp us to a knowledge of all 
the later fates of this deity, whether in India or in 
(Treece. And it is well known that the same root var 
yielded in Sanskrit the muae Vr^'tra, a very ditierent 
beiim, a demon of darkness, the Greek Ortimm. The 
pltonetic correctness of the equation V aru 7ia = Oa- 
ivnos, V r linx—Orthros has been doubted, but I trust 
I have defended it against every possible objection.^ 
It is often very easy to point out difficulties in the 
etymology and in the equation of mythological names. 
But when the material evidence is strong, our duty 
really is to show how such phonetic difficulties can be 
accounted for. This is what I have attempted to do, 
and I hope I have succeeded in showing that it is far 
easier to find fault than to find a fault, to shake one’s 
head than to shake an argument. We should never 

^ Preface, p. xxviii. 
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forget that etymology leads us into periods of language 
far beyond the dates of any literary documents. 
Older than Vedic hymns, older than Babylonian 
cylinders or Egyptian pyramids, are the tombs opened 
by the keys of etymology, and it has never been 
proved that in those prehistoric periods the phonetic 
growth of language was governed by the same laws 
as the growth of ancient or of modern dialects. 

In the case of Soma I doubt whether we should 
have discovered the red thread that runs through 
the tangled web of lunar mythology, unless it had 
been shown that tlie root su, from which Soma is 
derived, was the same as the Greeks in{;€t, and meant 
‘ to rain.* True there is no trace of such a word in 
Sanskrit, but many words have vanished in Sanskrit 
which have been preserved in Greek, and vice versa. 
We need not exaggerate tiie importance of etymology 
for a truly scientific analysis of ancient myths, but we 
may truly say that mythology without etymology is 
like mineralogy without chemistry. It is different 
with ceremonies, sacrifices, local customs and legends. 
We hardly ever know their origin and their tree 
meaning, we hardly ever know their genesis or their 
etymology. Etymologies may i>e wrong, but if they 
are, it can always be proved by irrefragable and intel- 
ligible arguments. Each etymology can be reasoned 
out, and we are never forced to rely on mere authority 
or assertion. Suppose we knew all about the care- 
ful preparation of the Soma juice, its invigorating 
and its intoxicating character, and its saciificial use 
both in India and Persia; suppose we knew that the 
go<ls feed on Soma, and that one of them, Indra, got 
drunk on it ; suppose that we knew that Soma was 
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a king and tie fabulous ancestor of a royal race, and 
that he was likewise the creator and ruler of the 
world, he who stemmed asunder heaven and earth — 
what should we make of all this chaos without the 
light that springs from the name of Soma as soon fis 
we know that etymologically — that is, oi’igiiiahy — 
Soma meant rain and moon ? As soc>u us wc know 
that, nearly every legend told of Soma every sacri- 
ficial custom connected with Soma, falls into its right 
place. We understand, not perhaps why they 
1)6 what they are, but at all events how they could be 
what they are, and that is really all that an historical 
study of mythology can be expected to teai^h us. 
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If I were asked what I consider the most important 
diseovcTy which has been made during the nineteenth 
CHintury witli re.sj)ect to the ancient history of man- 
kind, I should answer hy tlie following short line : — 
Sanskrit DYAUSH-FITAR'rr Greek ZET^ TIATHP^ 
= Latin JIJ PITER Old Norse TYR. 

Think what this e<[uation implies ! It implies not 
oidy that our own ancestors and the ancestors of 
Homer and Cicero spoke the same language as the 
]H‘ople of India — this is a discovery which, however 
iiKjredible it scninded at first, has long ceased to cause 
any surprise — but it imjdies and proves that they all 
had once the same faith, and worshipped for a tjnie 
the same su[)renu‘. deity under exactly the same name 
— a name which meant Heaven-Father. 

This lesson cannot be taught too often, for no one 
who has not fully learnt, marked, and inwardly 
digested it can form a true idea of the intellectual 
chanmter of that ancient and noble race to which we 
all belong. Ancient history in our centuiy has become 

» Rv. IV. 1, lu. * Zfv irdrtp {Od v. 7. &c.) 

Diespiter, Dispiter. As to tlie oonvsponding Gorman names 
see (Triinm, Teut. Mi/UioI(njy^ i. p. 1P2. The Kddic name ITyr, gen. 
corresj>onding to San^krit Dyaus, woifld be Tius in Gothic, Tiic in 
A. S., Zio in Old High-German. 
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as complofely changed hy that one disco^;ery as 
astronomy was by ' the Copernican heresy in the 
sixteenth. 

And if we wish to realise to its fullest extent tlie 
unbroken continuity in the language, in the thoughts 
and words oi* the principal Aryan nations, lot us look 
at the accents in the followinsr list : — 



Saiiski it. 

Greek. 

Nom. 

Dyaus 

Zeik 

Gen. 

I)ivas 

A toy 

Loc. 

Divi 

Ad 

Acc. 

Divam 

A La 

Voc. 

Dyaus 

Zee 


Here we see that at the time when the Greeks had 
become such thorough Greeks tliat they hardly knew 
of the existence of India, the people at Athens laid the 
accent in the oblique cases of Zeus on exactly the 
same syllalde on wdiicli the Brahmans laid it at Benares, 
w ith this ditference only, that the Jh-iihinans knew the 
reason wdiy, wdiile the Atlnmians did notd 

A scliular wdio vent urea on the sea (d‘ ancietit history, 
and more particularly of ancient religion and inytho- 
logy, without having these two short inscriptions 
constantly before his eyes, is as helpless as an ancient 
mariner without a compass: he may w^eather many 
a storm, but ho must be wrecked in the end. 

The only possible starting-point for the study of 
Greek, Roman, Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavonic mytho- 
logy has thus been determined : it is Dyaus, and no- 
thing but Jhyms, as certainly as the sun in its central 
position is the only possible pivot of all scientific 
astronomy. But it is one thing to disoover a truth, 

^ Chqys, vol. iii. p. 226 . 
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find quite another to make other people see that truth. 
Naturally, though perhaps unfortunately, the man who 
lias discovered a truth, who secs it, knows it, and can 
no longer douht it, is generally very inditfcrent as to 
whether otlier people can he made to see it and accept 
it. lie knows it will conquer in the end, and he feels 
that he has more ini] )ortant work to do than to convert 
tile heathen. Truth, he knows, is in no hurry. The 
(Joj)ei’nican theory was laughed at, it was anathe- 
nnitised, it was I'eruiiMl hy the higliest authorities, but 
it lived on for all that; and, what is more wonderful 
still, it is at ])resent acce])te<l as gospel by millions, 
whta eas the number of those who really understand 
it, and, if called iijion, could defend it, might probably 
be count(‘d by hundreds only. 

We have witm'ssinl a similar triumph of ti*uth in 
our own days. When the old theory of evolution — 
Werdeii — was once more taken up by such men 
as Darwin, Wallace, Huxley, Haeckel, O. Schmidt, and 
others, it was laughcal at, it was anathematised, it was 
refuted by tlu‘ highest authorities, but it has lived on 
for all that, and, what is most extraordinary, it is 
preached at ])rt‘sent most vociferously out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings. 

It luis been tlu; same with the study of comparative 
mythology. Idle real workmen remained in their 
(juarry, (juietly digging and sifting, and delighted if, 
after years of patient toil, they were rewarded with 
one nugget, one safe e<juation, such as Dyaus = Zeus, 
])a])hne=:: Sanskrit Ahana, Kerberos = Sanskrit >S’ar* 
bar a, K'c, They were well laughed at, they were 
\'igoroiisly anathematised, and yet, even in our own 
lifetime, there is hardly a schoolboy left who does not 
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know that Zons is Dyaus. Wlien one reads the amusing 
and soiiietimc'S even scuriilous ai tides which facile 
pens liave poured out for years in Kn^iish and forei^'u 
journals against comparative mylliolo^y and solar' 
myths, one cannot help thinkini^ o( that now Eainous 
nionk(iy who, as an unanswcra])li' arL!;unumr, v as kL‘]V(, 
swin^innr backward and forward in the Senate Hous(^ 
at Camhridii^e, pertonniniif its amusino* capers over tie 
liea^ls of Darwin and liis friends, while the Univwsiiy 
was con f err i 111^ on tlie veteran sa;^'e the in;j:;hest lionours 
which it can bestow on true ^‘enius and hoiu'st work, 
the honorary deiTr(ai ot‘ LL.D. ])id thai argument an h 
(u! sirniam. prevail ? 

But let us tjy to learn something even from that 
swinging monkey. Why is theiM^, at haist among 
a certain class of orthodox th(H)iogians and classicaJ 
sdndars, so strong an objection to a comj^arative treat- 
ment of Greek and Itoman mythology ? M(U‘e con- 
servatism, mere unwillingn(‘ss to leai’ii, will hardly 
account for it. No doubt it is disagre(aible, after one*- 
lias been accustouK'd to teach oiui thing, to be called 
on suddenly to teach something (piite difierent. Theiv 
is an indolent element in all of us which tempts us, if 
possible, to ignon^ new doctrines and to elbow out 
their apostles. It is still more disagreeable to be told, 
as in the case of comparative philology and mythology, 
that in order to study the new" science or, at all events, 
to be able to criticise its results, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to buy new tools — in fact, to learn Sanskrit. 
Still there is no escape from this (lira nerersliaH, unless 
w"e adopt a strategical ruse wdiich, even if for a time 
it should be successful, reflects small credit on those 
who resort to it. 


Bh z 
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In order to find an excuse for not studying Sanskrit, 
and yet criticising the labours of Sanskrit scholars 
and comparative philologists, great stress has been 
hdd on the fact that comparative philologists, even 
those who know Sanskrit, often difier from each other, 
and that therefore the study of Sanskrit can be of 
little use. It is difficult to imagine a weaker, not to 
say a meaner, argument. It was the same argument 
that was us(‘d against the decipherers of hieroglyphic, 
euneiform. Umbi'ian, and Oscan inscriptions. They 
were laugluMl at b(a*ause they dilfered from each other, 
and tliey were laughed at because tiiey difiered from 
themselves ; as if progress, or, as it is now called, 
evolution, were possible without scholai’S differing 
from themseha'S and differing from others. 

I still remember the time when the late Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis publish' ed his famous squib, ‘ in- 
^vripilo in Ar/ro Bruttio nuper repevtu : 

edidii et i iderpniatvs ed Johannes BroivniuSy A, M.* 
jEdis Clirhii (jvondam (diimmis^ OxoniaCy 1862.’ 
All the laughei’s wei'e then on his side, and com2)arative 
scholars were assured that an English Chancellor, of 
the Excheipn.'r had disposed of such men as Cham- 
])ollioii, Ihinsen, Eurnouf, Kawlinson, Kirchhoff, Auf- 
1 ‘echt, Mommsen, et hoe <jevus o)nne, in the short 
hours of leisiu’e left him bv his official duties. I was 
truly S(UTy for Sir George Cornewall Lewis at th(‘ 
time, and I believe lie lived long enough to be truly 
sorry himself for this jeu d'esprit, which, I confess, 
ixaninded me always of an elephant trying to dance 
on a rope. In his Attromnny of the Avcients he had 
tried to sliow that, wherever the tradition of a lan- 
guage had once been broken, it was iinpo.ssible, by 
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means of tlie coniparaiivv, nv^tliod, to «l(‘eipluu’ an 
ancient inscription, wJiether in E;;y[>{:, Persia, Italy, 
or any wl lore else. In his scpiil) lie ^ave a practical' 
illustration, showin;^ tluir, hy employing the same 
comparative method, he was Jil>](‘ to intci’pret any 
inscription, even th<i followin^^ wdiich he proved 
to be Umbrian 

Til K< . lA VIH'IIEFI nni.E 

Tin >\V., rMI'KDOVLi.TliEMOON 

Til E LI TT LEI )< KJ L A 1 ; ( U ED 

TOSLKSUrn FINESEORT 

ANDTUEDlSIlRANAWAYWITimiESroON. 

Often was I asked at the time — now Iwenty-throe 
years a^’o— why I did not answmr these attacks; bm, 
with all respect for Sir George Coriu'wnill J^nwis, I iVlt 
that Jio answ^er was deserved. Would an asii'onomer 
feel called upon to answ^er, if the most learned Chaii' 
cellor of the ExeheipK'r asked him, in his most solemn 
w^ay, whether lie really thouii^ht that the sun did not 
rise? Would a chemist ltd disturb:Ml in Ids experi- 
ments if he were told, evcai by the niost jocular of 
journalists, that by profusely mixing oxygen and 
liydrogen he liad never succeeded in producing a single 
drop of water ? It is no doubt the duty of a journalist 
to give his opinion about everything; and if he does 
it wdth real eaprit no one finds fault with him. He 
may even, if he is perseveilng, stir up a certain amount 
of wdiat is called public opinion : but what is public 
Opinion to a scholar and a lov(?r of truth ? Of course, 
if it can be shown that a Bopp or a Grimm lias com- 
pletely changed his opinion, or that those who followed 
aftei* them liave convicted these great scholars of many 
an error, the ignorant crowd will always say, ‘ Aha ! 
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aha 1 * But those who are quiet in the land would, on 
the contrary, be utterly disheartened if it were other- 
wise, and if, in spite of constant moil and toil, the 
best scholars were always to remain in the same 
trench, never advancing a step in the siege of the 
strong fortress of truth. What.seems to me intolerable 
is that persons who avowedly cannot form an in- 
dependent opinion between two views, the one pro- 
pounded by Bopp, the other by Grimm, should think 
that th(iy can dispose of two such giants by simply 
saying, ‘ Aha ! alia ! they contradict each other 1 ' 

It is strange that these ready critics, who, though 
ignorant of Sanskrit, pride themselves on their know- 
ledge of Grecik and Latin, should bo unaware that in 
(Si'eek and Latin philology great scholars contradict 
themselves and contradict others quite as much as in 
Sanskrit, Zend, Gothic, or comparative philology. The 
(b'eek classics have been interpreted now for nearly 
two thousand years— at Alexandria, at Rome, at Con- 
stantinople, at Paris, Oxford, Cambridge, and Berlin. 
No doubt a schoolboy, when reading his Homer, 
imagines that the construction of every line is settled 
by his tutor, and the meaning of every word by his 
Liddell and Scott. But every true scholar knows how 
ditierent the real state of the case is ; how much un- 
certainty attaches to the meaning of many words ; 
how often scholars have’s changed their interpretation 
of cci*tain lines ; and how fiercely the highest authori- 
ties contradict each other as to the true purport of 
Homeric poetry and Homeric mythology. Let us open 
the Odyt^sey, and in the veiy first line the best scholars 
differ as to the meaning of 'noXvrpoiTos and the gram- 
matical analysis of Irrcwe. Ennius was right in ren- 
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dering IrrfTrc (i.e. ey-o-cTre) by insece. an etymologically 
identical form, identical also with the German an* 
sagen, English to my. But, if he was right in this, it ' 
follows that we must change ftrTrcre, say, into 
because it stands for a-e-o-cTr-ere, and tlicre is no excuse 
for dropping the aspirate. As a matter of fact, some 
of the MSS. read ecnrere. La Rochu, however, and 
other Homeric interpreters ditfer on this point, as on 
many others. 

But if Ennius was right in rendering hveire by 
tUb-ere, he was prol)nb]y wrong in taking TTokvrpoTros in 
the sense of verbutiiSy as if it were TToKyixt^ri^, U'^kiiTpo- 
TTos in our passage means no mor<‘ than oj gdAa irokka 
Ttk6.yx0r]^ according to a very common peculiarity of 
Homeric diction. Still this again is an open cpiestion. 

The very next word, irkdyxOiiy gives jise to a new 
controversy as to whether it means ‘ lie was tossed * or 
* made to wander.’ I decidedly prefer the first meaning, 
but far greater authorities prefer the second. 

And so we could go on from line to line, from page to 
page, pointing out words and whole seiit(?nces on which 
doctors disagree, though no scholar would venture to siiy 
that it was useless therefore to read Horner.^ There arc 
two classes of readers for Homer, as there are two classes 
of readers for the Vedas. One class must accept what 
either Sdyarm or a European editor lays down as the 
law, just as schoolboys must accept what their master 
tells them, whether out of Aristarchus or out of Merry 

^ What in the true meaning of dcrirfpxts, Od. i. 20 ; of dTpeteiouSy Od, 
i. 1(50 ? How should we iuterpret iv yowatrt Htiraiy Od. i. 267 » 
how IfSw in Od. i. 277 ; dvonaiay Od, i. 320 ; dhtpijarrit, Od. i. 840; 
dpyoSf Od. ii. 11 ; Od. ii. 167 ; Od. ii. 243, &c, ? Might 

we not say to some recent trauslatora of Homer, IHc MhodoSj hie 
aaUa? 
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and Munro. Another class of more advanced students 
must judge for themselves. But no one would even 
pass Moderations by simply saying that SA;yana 
differed from Ludwig and Aristarchus from La Roche, 
and that therefore they were probably all wrong. By 
all means let us try to find out, for instance, what 
Homer really meant by such a name as A rgeiphontei<, 
aild what comparative philologists make of that 
name. But if the two differ, let us not suppose 
that it is a proof of superior knowledge and judg- 
ment to proclaim our agnosticism, and to smile 
at those who honestly try to decide between two 
opinions instead of proudly proclaiming their own 
incompetency. 

Comparative mythology has many difiiculties to 
contend with, and it would not be honest to attempt to 
hide them. But it would be cowardly to run away from 
the trysting ground, and worse than cowardly to rail at 
those who in the tournament of truth are sometimes 
wounded, or even unseated by a powerful thrust. 

Comparative is a name which has been assumed of 
late by nearly all historical and natural sciencfes, 
though, if we once understand the true method and 
})urpose of any single science, it would seem to be 
almost supei^fluous to qualify it by that predicate. 
There is no science of single things, and all progress 
in human knowledge is achieved through comparison, 
leading on to the discovery of what different objects 
share in common, till we reach the widest generalisa- 
tions and the highest ideas that are within the ken of 
human knowledge. 

Thus with regard to languages, the very first steps 
in our knowledge of words are made by comparison. 
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Grammar consists in a collection of words which, 
though they differ from each other, share certain 
formal elements in common. These formal elements 
are called grammatical elements, or sulfixes, affixes, 
prefixes, &c., and we are said to know the grammar (»f 
a language when we have learnt under what conditions 
different words undergo the same formal modifications. 
Thus comparison leads in the first instance to a gram- 
matical knowledge of a single language. 

When, however, we proc(‘ed from a study of one to 
a study of many languages, a new process of com- 
parison begins. We observe that words in different 
languages undergo the same or nearly the same molli- 
fications, and by placing the paradigms of their de- 
clension and conjugation side by side, we try to find 
out on what points they agree and on what points 
they differ, and Wo hope tlms to iliscover in the end 
the reasons why tliey should agree on certain points, 
and why they should differ on others. 

Comjiarative philology deals partly with facts — 
that is, the difierences and coincidences tliat can he 
observed in the material and formal elements of 
language — partly with laws, using that word in the 
humble sense of 'something which is true of many 
objects,’ not as l ofxoi v\l/CTTob€s ovpavlav bi alOipa reKvo)- 
6ii;T€9 ^'OXvjjLTTos TTttTijp povos, ovbi viv OvaTO. (jbvrrts 
avipwv ^TiKTiv, These laws, or, more correctly, rules, 
if once discovered, are to account for such similarities 
and dissimilarities as give to each language its own 
individual character. 

This science of comparative philology, however, very 
soon assumed three different aspects, and was cultivated 
in three distinct schools, which may be called (1) the 
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etymological or genealogical, (2) the analogical^ and 
(3) the psychological. 

In comparing such languages as Latin, Greek, and 
Sanskrit, it was soon found that they were really 
varieties of one and the same historical prototype, that 
tliey pointed to a common origin, and that all their 
differences must be accounted for either hy phonetic 
Corruption or by dialectic gro'wth. The comparative 
study of these languages became therefore genealogical, 
or, in grammatical phraseology, etymologiccd. 

Starting from a certain number of radical and 
formal elements (the latter being themselves radical 
elements of an earlier period), the principal object of 
the genealogical or etymological school has always 
Ixam to discover tlie system according to which these 
elements were combined into words, and to determine 
tlie laws which regulate the phonetic changes of words, 
either in the same or in different languages. These 
laws are sometimes treated as natural laws, which, 
however, means no more than that they admit of no 
exception, except such as can be accounted for by new 
laws. * 

The next school, the analogical, or, as it might also 
be called, the dialectic, tries to discover what in the 
same or in different languages is not identical, but yet 
analogous. While the genealogical school looks upon all 
cognate languages as dialects developed from one ideal 
KiHiirj, the dialectic school looks upon each language as 
the result of a previous independent growth, and thus 
is able to account for freedom and variety in single 
languages as well as in whole families of speech, as 
against the iron laws of phonetic change established 
by the etymological school* 
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It would be impossible, for instance, or at all events 
undesirable,^ to treat, say, the Ionic dialect as a cor- 
ruption of the iEolic, or tl\e JEolic as a corruption o£ 
the Ionic. T)ie same applies to High German and 
Low German, to Sanskrit and Prakrit, to Cjmiric 
and Gadhelic. These are all independent streams of 
language, which it is as liopeloss to irace back to one 
common source, as it is to discover the one sma)l 
.source of tlie Nile or oven of the Thames. They spring 
indeed from the same geological stratum, and tliey 
follow parallel courses under similar conditions, but 
they are not yet one sti'cam of water or of .speech, 
kept in by the same shores and moving on in the same 
bed. Even after their confluence tlie peculiar colours 
of what I call dialectic growth remain, and help us to 
account, by true or false analogy, for tliat want of 
uniformity or regularity which the etymological school 
postulates with unyielding severity. 

Thus dvau in Sanskrit, hvo) in Greek, duo in Latin 
are phonetic varieties of or«e and the same type. They 
are identical in origin, and tlieir differences can he 
accounted for by phonetic laws. But Sanskrit d v i t iy a, 
the second, and Greek b^vr^pos are not identical in 
origin. They are dialectic forms, sprung from the 
same etymological stratum, not the products of one 
and tlie same creative act. 

Nevertheless it is in cognate languages only that we 
could account for such words as Sanskrit prat ham a, 
the first, TTp&ToSf primvH^ and Gothic fruma. These 
are all analogous formations, only they must not be 
treated as varieties of one common prototype. Their 
differences are not due to the influence of phonetic 
‘ See Lectures on the Science of Language^ voi i. p. 55 Beq. 
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modification, which can be reduced to a law, but to the 
freedom of dialectic growth, which must be accepted 
as a fact. 

I cannot enter more fully into this subject at 
present, but I may remark that it is the disregard 
of this distinction between phonetic modification and 
dialectic growth which, at the present moment, seems 
to me to have led to a series of misunderstandings 
between the most prominent representatives of com- 
parative philology.^ 

This comparison of various languages, after it had 
led to the discovery of the great families of human 
speech, and settled the principles according to which 
cognate languages should be analysed and explained, 
opened in the end a still wider prospect, and disclosed 
before our eyes not only what was common to Greek 
and Latin, to Hebrew and Arabic, to Finnish and 
Hungarian, but what was common and essential to 
all languages, what constitutes in fact the nature 
of language in general, and indirectly the nature of 
thought. 

This kind of study, comparative in the widest senSe, 
though it aimed at the discovery of the highest philo- 
sophical truth, does not depend for that discovery on 
abstract reasoning, but differing from all former at- 
tempts to construct a science of general grammar and 
of logic, it takes its materials entirely from the facts 
supplied by that infinite number of languages in which 
the power of language and thought has become 
realised. It matters little whether we call this branch 

* G. Curtius, Zur Kritik der nenesfen Sprachfarschung, 1885 ; Delbriick, 
Die mueste Spracf^/brschungy 1885 ; Brugmaan, Zum heutigen Stand der 
Sprachici&emscha/tf 1 885. 
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of compardtive philology psychological or ethno- 
psychological, as long as we see clearly that it aims 
at explaining that intellectual development which has 
its outward form in language, and that it derives its 
materials entirely from a careful study of the different 
types of human speech, so far as they are still acces- 
sible to the student of the present day. To me that 
branch of the science of language seems to transcerx l 
the powers of tl^e present generation, and to belong 
to the future of our race. Lut I look to it as the final 
consummation of all that has ever claimed the name 
of philosophy, as the solution of all psychological, 
logical, and metaphysical problems, and in tlie end as 
tlie only true key to our knowledge of the Self. 

' What applies to comparative philology apj)lies 
mutaiis mutandis to comparative mythology. That 
nanie has been applied to every kind of comparison of 
gods and heroes, of myths, legends, and stories. But 
in order to avoid misunderstandings and barren dis- 
cussions, we ought to divi'h^ comparative mythology 
also into three branches, which may be defined as (1) 
tli^ etymological or genealogical, (x) the analogical, 
(3) the psychological or ethno-psychological. 

The etymological branch of comparative mythology 
places the names and stories of certain gods and 
heroes side by side, and tries to prove that these names 
were derived from prototyj)es common to certain 
families of speech. As its object is not only to com- 
pare, but to identify these names, and the personalities 
to whom they belong, it is clear that this branch of 
comparative mythology can deal with the traditions 
of such languages only as have been proved to be 
connected genealogically. It is natural, therefore, that 
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this special domain of research should have been 
almost exclusively cultivated by critical scholars, 
and that the evidence to which they appeal should 
be entirely etymological, and under the sway of the 
strictest phonetic laws. 

The second branch, the analogical y might claim for 
itself the principal right to the name of comparative 
mythology, for it is chiefly occupied with comparing 
myths and legends, without attempting to identify 
them. Like the etymological school it confines itself 
io the myths of cognate languages, but after having 
shown how many different names and personifications 
may attach themselves to the principal objects of 
mythological thought, such as the sun, the moon, the 
sky, the earth, fire, and water, storms and lightning, 
and in how many diflerent ways the same story may 
be told of these polyonymous objects, it proceeds to 
a comparison of myths which, though not identically 
the same, must have sprung from the same common 
stratum, and thus takes possession of a far larger area 
of mythological thought as the common property of 
a race than could be claimed by purely etymological 
tests. This analogical process haa its dangers, like 
all purely morpliological comparisons, but it forms 
nevertheless an almost indisi»ensable supplement to 
the genealogical treatment of mythology. 

While both the genealogical and the analogical 
schools confine themselves to a comparison of mytho- 
logies which are handed down to us in languages held 
together by the ties of a common origin, the psycho- 
logical or cthno-psychological school soars higher, and 
comprehends the mythologies of all mankind. There 
is nothing in all the mythologies of the world that 
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cannot be compared. What Heine said to an ethno- 
psychological lover — 

Und, mein Herz, was Oir gefailt, 

Alles, Alios, darfbt Du liobou, 

may be said to an ethno-psj^chological mytholo^st — 

Und, mein Freund, wns Dir gefiillt, 

Alles, Alloa, darfst vcrgloichen. 

It is a most fascinating^, thoii*;^]! no doubt at the 
same tinie a somewhat dangerous, study, unless it is 
carried on by m(*ii of a scholarlike instinct and his- 
torical tact. Its charm consists not only in the dis- 
covery of the most surprising coincidences in the 
mythologies, the customs, and traditions of distant 
races, distant in space as well as in time, civilised and 
uncivilised, ancient and modern, lait in the discovery 
of the general motives which alone can account for 
such similarities. It becomes, in fact, an historical 
psychology of the human (V(%kerp,^ychologie\ and 
promises in time results of the highest value, not only 
to the historian, but to the philosopher also. 

Comparative mytliology rests, as we saw, and can 
on^ rest, on comparative philology, and such has been 
the constant advance of that science, particularly with 
regard to the laws which regulate the interchange of 
consonants and vowels, that many etymological iden- 
tifications which seemed quite legitimate fifty years 
ago cannot be considered so any longer. My own 
conviction has always been that phonetic laws cannot 
be administered in too Draconian a spirit, and that 
there ought to l>e no difference made in applying them 
either to vowels or to consonants. It is far better to 
leave an etymology, however tempting, as unproven 
for a time than to tamper with a single phonetic law. 
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But, with regard to mythological names, I confess 
that 1 myself have been guilty sometimes of pleading 
for circonstance^ att^nuantes, and I must do so once 
more. I pointed out many years ago, first, that all 
mythology was in its origin local or dialectic, and 
that therefore we must be prepared in mythological 
names for dialectic variations, which we should not 
tolerate in other nouns and verbs. Even in one of 
my latest papers {Internationale Zeitschrift filr all- 
ypmeine ^prachwibse^ischaft, vol. i. p. 214), where 
I compare Zephy ros with the Vedic Ga hush a, I had to 
3‘emark, ‘ Scholars might difier as to Sanskrit g being 
represented by Greek ( ; but that on Greek soil y and 
f vary dialectically can be seen from y^va-aadai and 
(evcraa-OaL, i7n(apl(i) by the side of ^apvSf Sanskrit 
guru, Tr€(f)v(6T€s and 7r€<f)vy6T€Sf &c. 

Secondly, I pointed out, likewise many years ago, 
tliat it was almost an essential condition, before 
a name could assume a truly mythological character, 
that, by some accident or other, its etymological 
meaning should have been somewhat obscured. Words 
like Hemera, day, Kyx, night, Helios^ sun, Selene^ 
moon, may send out a few mythological offshoots, tmt 
it is chiefly round dark and decaying names, such as 
Kattor and Pollux, Apollo and Athene^ that the 
mythological ivy grows most luxuriantly.^ 

But though I have occasionally claimed the liberty 
to. account in this way for a phonetic irregularity in 
a mythological name, I have alfrays done so with due 
warning, and have drawn a very sharp line between 
comparisons which are phonetically unimpeachable 
and those which admit of doubt. It seems hard, 

‘ St*e Bsiifey, TMtonia AUmna, pp. 8, 9. 
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however, to have tb defend mythological comparisons, 
when one has to deal with critics who know neither 
the phonetic laws nor their recognised exceptions. 
I fully admit, for instance, that the old phraseology, 
that an initial d is lost in Sanskrit asru, as compared 
with Greek haKpv, or that Gre<‘k 6 in lAKpv is changed 
into Latin I in lacruma, is not strictly accurate. No 
6, being once Greek, was ever changed into a Latin I ; 
no Greek b was ever lost in Sanskrit. All this is 
quite true, and I have myself often pointed out the 
dangers of that old-fashioned w^ay of speaking, though 
I must confess at the same time that there is con- 
siderable difficulty in finding better expressioTjS. But 
will anybody contend that a6‘ru, tear, in Sanskrit, 
being evidently derived from a root a 8, to cut, to bo 
sharp, and baKpVy tear, being evidently derived from 
a root da 8, to bite, have nothing whatever in common, 
and that they do not owe their origin to a common 
concept or metaphor, and therefor(i to a common 
creative act ? Without wishing to pronounce in any 
w^ay as to the origin of such parallel roots as as, to 
b^ sharp, and da 8, to bite, no one can deny their 
simultaneous existence in the common Aryan treasury.^ 
From as, to be sharp (in every sense of that word), 
we get in Sanskrit a.sra and asri, point, edge, in 
Latin acus, deer, in Greek aKpos and &Kpis; and as 
aciduSj from meaning sharp, comes to mean bitter and 
sour, asm in Sanskrit and Zend, dszara in Lithua- 
nian, came to mean a bitter tear From das, to bite 
(bitter, from Sanskrit bhid, Latin Jindo), we have 

‘ Fick derives agni from the root dah, and Holzmann points 
out that the goddess PanAyu in the MahAbhilrata appears as 
An&yu in the Harivawsa (A. Holzmann, Agpm, p. 34). 

VOL. IV. C C 
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haKpv, daeruma, Gothic tagr, English tear; and who 
can doubt that all these words meant originally the 
biting or bitter tear 'i Of course we can doubt every- 
thing, as it always sounds so much more learned to 
doubt than to accept, and the temptation to shake 
one’s head is very great. But for that very reason it 
deserves an occasional sharp rebuke, such as Professor 
Pott, for instance, has lately administered to a learned 
colleague, when he writes, ^ Naturally the determined 
tone of the Professor’s veto, “The comparison with 
bdKpv is as little justified as that of ahan with daj/,” 
signifies nothing.’ ^ 

But now let us grant, for the sake of argument, 
that a6TU and bdKpv are entirely unconnected, apd 
that therefore the Vedic AhanS., dawn, cannot be 
compared with Greek jyaphne. Even then Da 2 )hne 
remains the dawn, as I endeavoured to show many 
years ago.^ That German tag^ English day^ comes 
from the root dah, to bum, has never been doubted, 
I believe, even by those who think doubt the highest 
proof of wisdom (see Pott, Etym, Forsch. vol. iii. 
p. 825 seq.) ; and my opinion that the Sanskrit ahan, 
day, may be derived from a parallel root ah, has at 
all events the support of one of my most determined 
adversaries, the veteran Professor Pott If ahan is 
day, what can Ah an a be but the dawn? And if 
from ahan we get AhanS, why not from dah, 
Dalian &? It is well known that the h in Sanskrit 
roots is the neutral representative of gh, dh, and bh. 
The gh of dah actually appears in Sanskrit nid&gha, 
heat. All I claim, therefore, is that it may be ad- 

* Etymolngische Fot schungen, vol. ii. part iv. p. 610. 

* Mythology j 1866. See ChipSj vol. iv. p. 98. 
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mitted that we have in Daphne a remnant of the root 
dahh by the side of dah^ as we have gah by the side 
of gabh, grail by the side of grabh, nah by the 
side of nabh, &c. Daphne means the burning or 
bright one, and there is actually the Thessalian fonn 
Aav)(j;rj for Adipvrj* 

If we once know that Pfioihos meant the sun, and 
that Daphne could have meant the dawn, we shfdl 
probably not look very far for an explanation of the 
Greek saying that the dawn fled before the sun, and 
vanished when he wished to embrace her. 

But why, it may be asked, was Daphne supposed 
to have been changed into a laurel tree? Ethno- 
psychological mythologists will tell us that in Saiuoa, 
Sarawak, and other savage countries men and women 
are supposed to be capable of turning into plants, and 
that, as the Greeks were savages once, they no doubt 
believed the same, and that we need therefore inquire 
no further. Now, with all possible respect for ethno- 
psychologists, I cannot think that this would be much 
more than explaining ignotuni '[)er ignotins, Th(^ 
(question that everybody would ask is, Why, then, 
did the Samoans and Sarawakians and other savagc^s 
believe that men and women were turned into trees ? 
Neither totemism surely, nor fetishism, nor tabuisni, 
or any other ethnological ism would help them to 
that belief. Then why should not the classical scholar 
be allowed to look for a key nearer home, and when 
he finds that the laurel, being a wood that bums 
easily, was called therefore bd(pvr^, or fire wood, why 
should he not be allowed to say that the legend of 
Daphne, the dawn, being changed into daphne, the 
* Of. Sanskrit dahra dabhra* 

c c a 
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laurel tree, may have been due to the influence of 
language on thought, to some self-forgetfulness of 
language — in fact, to the same influence which induced 
people to fix a brazen nose on the gate of Brasenose 
College, and to adopt an ox passing a ford as the 
arms of Oxford? 

Warum in dio Feme schwoifen? 

Sieh, das Onto liogt so nah ! 

Whether cases of Identity of names, like that of 
J^aphne and (la])hne, are at the bottom of the more 
general belief that men and women can be turned 
into plants, is a far more difficult question to answer, 
and before we generalise on sucli matters it is better 
to inquire into a number of single cases, such as those 
of H^^acinthus, Narcissus, and others, in Greece and 
elsewhere. We shall find, I believe, here as elsewhere, 
that the same effect is not always due to the same 
causes, but, unless we find some kind of cause, com- 
parative mytliology might indeed be called a collection 
of rubbish, but not a museum of antiquities. To say 
that a legend of a woman being changed into a tree 
is explained when we have sliown that it is qui^-e 
natural to a race which believes in women being 
changed into trees, is surely not saying very much. 

When one has carefully reasoned out a mythological 
equation, and supported all the points that might 
seem weak by means of analogies, as I believe I may 
say I had done in the case of A hanfi,= Daphne, it 
seems rather hard to be told afterwards by M. Ber- 
gaigne, who certainly does not l>elong to the straightest 
school of philology, that ‘ M. Max Muller restituait au 
nom d'Altand un d pour en faire r<^quivalent (ou k 
peu pr^^s) du nom de Daphndy et retrouver dans la 
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nymphe grecque une soetir de Vaurore Vifdiquo/ * After 
this flippant kind of criticism, how can M, Bergaigne 
complain of the somewhat rough handling he has 
often experienced from German scholars? 

But though I believe that in the eyes of unprejudiced 
scholars my equation Dahaiia = Dap/uie requires no 
longer any defence, I ought perhaps to say a few 
words on another cquation,name] 3 % Ahan4= 
which has provoked more powerful criticism. Tlu? 
change between h and gh, dh, bh, has been referred 
to before. We have here an instance of Sanskrit 
h~ Greek ili^ or of Greek x=‘^> wliich is not only 
amply confirmed as between Sanskrit and Greek, but 
exliibited dialectically, in Greek itself, as in oppido^^ 
ofwixo^f Ixfia^tOpa, &c. The suliix added to the root 
a3 is the same which we And in Selene and elsewhere, 
and the change between ana and ana is likewise 
perfectly regular.^ 

Idionetically, therefore, there is not one word to be 
said against Ahan§, = A and that the morning 
liglit offers the best starting-point for the later growth 
of Athene has been proved, I believe, beyond the reach 
of doubt or ev^en cavil. Her birth from the head of 
Zeus, Sanskrit mhrdhS, Divd/o explains her name 
Cap(l)ta, Koryphmia Kopv(l>Tjs),^ and lier wisdom, 
lier valour, her purity, all point to the same source. 


* B(‘Hgwn Vidiqve, vol. iii. p. 293. 

2 Lectio es on the Science of Language, vol. n. p. 849. 

® Seo Kuhn, lleiahkuvft, p. 28. 

^ As I have shown ©Ifeewhoro, the root ah, to shine, and in &ha, 
to speak (cf. hhk = <pTjni)i shows its independent radical dental in 
iittha, Pi\n. VIII. 2, 35, and this substantiates the 0 in Athene in 
spite of tlie z in Zend azan, Sk. ah an, and in Zend daz, Sk. dah. 

* Bergk, Aeae Jahrb, fur rhilol. 1800, pp. 295, 410. 
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But although nothing really important could be 
brought forward against my equation Ahana = 
Athene^ the fact that another scholar had propounded 
another etymology seemed to offer a great opportunity 
to those who imagine that by simply declaring them- 
selves incompetent to decide between two opinions 
they can prove both to be wrong. Now Benfey’s 
etymology' of Athene is certainly extremely learned, 
ingenious, and carefully worked out ; yet whoever will 
take the trouble to examine its phonetic foundation 
will be bound in common honesty to confess that 
it is untenable. We are dealing here with facts that 
admit of almost mathematical precision, though, as in 
mathematics, a certain knowledge of addition and 
subtraction is indispensable for forming a judgment, 
I speak of the phonetic difficulties only, for, if they 
cannot be surmounted, we need not inquire any 
further. 

If it could bo proved that Greek and Sanskrit had 
no mythological names in common, there would, of 
course, be an end of comparative mythology in the 
narrow sense of the word. We might still be able tb 
compare, but we could no longer think of identifying 
gods and heroes, who have no common name, and 
therefore no common origin. Wo can identify Ahura 
and Varuwa, but we must allow their independent 
starting-points. We can compare Jupiter, Jehovah, 
and Unkulunkulu, but we cannot identify them. We 
should find many things wdiich these three supreme 
<leities share in common, only not their names — that 
is, not their original conception. We should have in 

' Ttitofiia Athana^ Fminimm des Zendischm Thrmtdm dthi9ydn<i, 
Gottingen, 1868. 
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fact morphological comparisons, which are very inter- 
esting in their way, but not what we want for 
historical purposes, namely, genealugical identifica- 
tions. 

It is curious that it should he necessary to repeat 
these things again and again, but wdiat is self-evident 
seems often to require the strongest proofs. It is one 
thing to compare, and there are few Lhings that cati- 
not be compared, but it is quite a different thing to 
identify ; and wdiat I maintain is that no two deities 
can be identified, unless we can trace them bacic to 
the same name, and unless we can prove that name 
to have been the work of one and the same original 
name-giver. This is a point that must be cleei’ly 
apprehended, if further discussions on mythology are 
to lead to any useful results. But when the pre- 
paratory work of the etymologist has been achieved — 
w^hen we can show, for instixnce, that the Sanskrit 
name for daAvn, Us has, is the same as the Greek JE'os; 
that the Sanskrit name for night, N i s, is but a dia- 
lectic variety of the same base wdiicli we have in Nvf 
Nox ('noc-titi); that Dyaus is ZcuSy and Agni, 
fire, is ignis — what then? We then have, first of all, 
irrefragable evidence that these names existed before 
the Aryan separation ; secondly, we know tliat, what- 
ever character may have been assigned to the bearers 
of these mythological names in later times, their 
original conception must liave been that which their 
etymology discloses; thirdly, that whatever, in the 
shape of story and legend, is told of them in common 
in the mythologies of different countries must have 
existed before the final break-up of the Aryan family. 
This is what constitutes comparative mythology in 
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the strict, or, if you like, in the narrow sense of the 
word, and this domain must be kept distinct both 
from the analogical and from the ptyckological divi- 
sions of comparative mythology. 

To take an instance : If I have succeeded in proving 
the phonetic identity of Ceres and Sanskrit sarad, 
autumn or the ripening season, a solid foundation- is 
laid. That foundation must be examined by scholars, 
and no one who is not an expert has anything to say 
here. He must simply accept what is given him, and, 
if he cannot himself decide between two opposite 
opinions, he must at all events not try to pose as 
a Hercules. Neither common sense nor even forensic 
eloquence will here be of any avail. 

Now it is well known that the Komans had their 
own etymology of Ceres, Servius (F. G, i. 7) says^ 
* alma Ceres a creando dicta, quamvis Sabina Cererem 
panem appellant.’ If tliis were true, Ceres would 
originally have been conceived as creatrix. We know 
tliat the ancient Romans did not pretend to be more 
than folk-etymologists, and even they would hardly 
liave found a bridge from crcLire to Ceres, Modefn 
etymologists,^ however, have taken the hint, and have 
proposed to derive Ceres from the Sanskrit root Kar, 
to make, from which they also derive Cents or Kerns, 
a creative genius, invoked in the Carmen Sallare as 
Cerus ManuSy applied to Janus, and supposed to 
mean creator honus, Preller goes so far as to connect 
with these names the word cerfus (the Vedic sardha) 
of the Umbrian inscriptions, which is utterly im- 
possible. 

Leaving Cerus for further consideration, we cannot 
^ Prelkr, Jxomische Myihdoyief p, 403. ® Ibid. p. 70. 
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deny that phonetically Ceo^es might be derived from 
the root Kar, as well as from the root 6ar, to- ripen. 
This is a dilemma which we have often to face, and 
wiiere we must have recourse to what may be called 
the history and geographical distribution of roots. 
No purely phonetic test can tell us, for instance, 
whetlier Vebta, Gre(‘k ‘E<Trta, is derived from vas, 
to dwell, or from vas, to shine, to say notliing of 
other roots. Curtins derives it from vas (ush), to 
shine forth, from which vasu, the bright gods, briglit 
wealth, &c., because the goddess was first the fire and 
afterwards the liearth ajid t])e home. Hoih deri^'es 
it from vas, to dwell.^ I prefer vas, to shine forth, 
because the r-oot vas, to dwell, has left few, if any, 
traces in Latin.^ 

I feel the same objection to Kar, to make, as the 
etymon of Ceres whicli I feel to vas, to dwell, as the 
etymon of Ve^ta. First of all the root kar (or skar) 
floes not moan to create even in Sanskrit, but to 
favsliion, to ])erform : scf< iidly, tliere is hardly one 
certain derivation of kar in Latin, for both eerns and 
<'7eOy erescOy &c., seem extremely doubtful. Grassmann, 
who rejected tlie derivation from Kar, pro 2 )osed to 
derive Ceres from krish, to draw a furrow. But 
k7^/sh never occurs in the North Aryan languages in 
the sense of ploughing, nor is Ceres the deity of* 
ploughing or sowing, but of reaping. I therefore 
prefer the root sar, which means to heat, to cook, 
to ripen; from it «rita, roasted, and sarad, harvest, 

' Kuhn's Zeiischrifty vol. xix. pp. 22, 218. 

‘‘‘ Benfcy {Het-mesy p. 87) points out how the root pat has in San- 
skrit the meaning of moving upward, flying; in Greek of falling 
downward, niirroj ; in Latin of moving forward, pdo. 
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autumn. A secondary root is srS, cans, srapay. 
From this root we have in Greek Kapiros, the ripe 
fruit; corpus, like sarira, the ripe fruit of the body 
{LeHesfrucht); and, more distantly related, ccU-ere, 
cre-mare, &c. 

Now, considering that even the German Herhst, the 
English harvest, comes from this root, what doubt can 
ther-e remain that Ceres is sarad,^ and was an old 
name of harvest ? What was the true substratum of 
>Sarad and Ceres, whether the time of harvest or 
the earth at the time of harvest, the harvest sun or 
tlie harvest moon, which seemed every year to cause 
the ripening temperature — these are questions im- 
possible to answer. When the concept of deity had 
once come in, definite thought became unnecessary, 
and the poet claimed perfect freedom to conceive his 
Ceres as suited his imagination. How early the 
liarvest, the furrow (Sita), the field (Ur vara), the 
days, the seasons of the year were raised to the rank 
of goddesses may be seen from the invocations ad- 
<lressed to them at the domestic sacrifices^ of the 
Brahmans. Almost all that we are told of Geres SiS 
an alx)riginal Italian deity can be fully explained by 
this her etymological character, and with this the 
task of the comparative mythologist is finished. Her 
absorption by the Greek De meter, and all that flows 

' On the final d and a see my article on ‘Ceres* in Kuhn’s ZeiU 
schvi/f, vol. xviii. p. 211. 

® P^rnskara, Gnhya-Sutra, III. 17, 9. Sit ft, the furrow, in later 
times the wife of Hftma, is here invoked as the wife of Indra. 
Urvarft is dpovpa; from Sltft and sltya, frumentum, may have 
come <rtros. On the days, as thirty sisters, see Pftraskara, G)'thya- 
Sutra, III. 8, 5, a ; on the seasons and the year, III. 2, 2. Sarad 
is invoked in the same place as abhayft, free from dangers. 
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from it, belongs to the domain of the classical scholar, 
and need not detain ns at present. 

It seems to me that after the et3nnology of a myth- 
ological name has once been satisfactorily settled, wo 
have not only the real starting-pomt in the history 
of a deity or a hero, but also a clear indication of the 
direction which that history followed from the first. 
I look in fact on these etymologies and on the equa- 
tions between the names of deities in different cognate 
languages as the true capital of comparative myth- 
ology, and on every new discovery as an addition to 
our wealth. If we want to know the real founders 
and benefactors of comparative mythology, we must 
look for them among those who discovered such 
ecjuations as Dyaus = Zeus and defended them 
against every objection that could reasonably be 
raised against them. 

Still it often happens that, after we have estab- 
lished the true meaning of a mythological name, it 
seems in no way to yield a solution of the character 
of the god who bears it. No one can doubt the 
phonetic identity of the names Haritas in Sanskrit 
and in Greek, but the former are the horses 

of the rising sun, the latter show no trace whatever 
of an equine character. Kuhn supposed that Pro- 
methevs took its origin from the Vedic pramantha, 
yet pramantha is only the stick used for rubbing 
wood to produce a fire, Prometheus is the wisest of 
the sons of the Titans. Sarameya in Sanskrit is 
a dog, Hermeias a god ; Kerberos in Greek is a dog, 
AS'arvari in Sanskrit is the night. The Maruts in 
the Veda are clearly the gods of the thunderstonn, 
but there are passages where they are addressed as 
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powerful gods, as givers of all good things, without 
a trace of thunder and lightning about them. We 
see, in fact, very clearly how here, as elsewhere, the 
idea of gods of the thunderstorm became gradually 
generalised, and how in the end the Maruts, having 
once been recognised as divine beings, were implored 
without any reference to their meteorological origin. 

Strange as this may seem, it could hardly be other- 
wise in the ancient world. If one poet became the 
priest of a family, if one family became supreme in 
a tribe, if one tribe became by conquest the ruler 
of a nation, the god praised by one individual poet 
could hardly escape becoming the supreme god of 
a nation, and having become supreme, would receive 
in time all the insignia of a supreme deity. In the 
Veda the old supreme deity of the bright sky, Dyaus, 
who remained to the end the supreme god among 
Ci recks and Romans, is visibly receding, and his place 
is being taken by a god, unknown to the other Aryan 
nations, and hence probably of later origin, In dr a. 
Indra was originally a god of the thunderstorm, the 
giver of rain (indra, like indu, rain-drops), the a!ly 
of Rudras and Maruts, but he was soon invested 
with all the insignia of a supreme ruler, residing 
in heaven, and manifested no longer in the thun- 
der-storm only, but in the light of heaven and the 
splendour of the sun. 

' Something very like this has happened among the 
Teutonic nations. With them too Tm, the Teutonic 
rehex of Dyaus, has receded and his place has been 
taken by a god who, to judge from the etymology of 
his name and many of the legends told of him, even 
after he attained his divine supremacy, was originally 
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a god of stc*rni and thunder. The gods of storm and 
thunder were naturally represented as fighting gods, 
as brave warriors, and in the end as conquerors ; and 
with warlike nations, such as the Germans, such gods 
would naturally become very popular, more poi)ular 
even than the god of light, who was supposed to live 
enthroned in silent majesty above the dome of heaven, 
the one-eyed seer, the husband of the earth, tlu; 
All-father. I speak of course of the High German 
WuotdTij the Norse Odin} 

It is possible, of course, to study the history of 
mythological gods and heroes, even without knowing 
the etymology of their names. There am many 
ordinary words of which we shall never know the 
etymology, because they belong to a stratum of 
language of which little or nothing is left. They 
generally belong to the most ancient formations, and 
lie about like boulders among the strata of a different 
age. And these are the veiy words that would pro- 
voke folk-etymology and folk-mythology, just as 
large boulders scattered on a meadow provcjke village 
legends. But in dealing with such words we become 
painfully aware how difficult it is, without etymo- 
logical guidance, to settle on the starting-point and 
the first direction of a myth. We grope about, but 
we cannot put down our foot determinately, while 
as soon as we know the etymology we feel that we 
have found the true source of our river, and how- 
ever much that river may meander afterwards, we 
know whence it draws its real life.® With mytho- 

* See Academy^ * Odin,* 1884, p. 99. 

* Otfried Muller, Prolegomena zu einer wissenachaftHchen Mythologi€j 
1825, says (p. 285) : ‘ Die Namen sind grOsstentheils mit den Mythen 
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logical beings there can be nothing earlier than their 
name, because they are names in the true sense of the 
word — that is, they are nomina or gifiominay con- 
cepts, by which alone we knoiv a thing, however long 
we may have seen, or heard, or smelt, or felt it before. 

No doubt the snn was there before it was named, 
but not, till he was named, was there a Savitar, 
a P^shan, a Mitra, a Hdios, or an Aioollo, It is 
curious that this should require any proof, for to 
any one acquainted with the time relation between 
what we call language and thought it is self-evident. 
Some writers on mythology speak of Juj^iter and 
Juno jis of a well-known couple, who quarrelled and 
scolded each other, and did a number of things more 
or less extraordinary, and whose names are really of 
no impoi-tance at all. The idea that Jupiter y and 
Apolloy and Athene are names and nothing but names 
sounds almost like heresy to them. ZeuSy according 
to them, was the child of RheUy was swallowed and 
brought up again by KronoSy was educated in CreU^ 
and, after conquering his father, became king of gods 
and men. I hold, on the contrary, that Zend yas 
born when Dyaus, the sky, was for the first time 
a<ldressed as masculine and called father, Dyaush 
pita, and that the whole of liis subsequent career 
follows almost as a matter of course, if we once know 
his time bc^ginning. The question of mythology 
fonns part of the philosophy of language, and will 
never be fully solved till we see that the first and 


zugleich geworden, xind haben ein© ©ben so national© und lokale , 
Entstehung;* and again: ^Dass die Etymologi© ein Haupthilfs- 
mittel zur Erklilrung der Mythen ist, mOcbte bohwerlich bezweiielt 
werden kOnnen/ 
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last word m all philosophy can be spoken by the 
philosophy of language unly.^ 

It is far better, however, to leave mythological 
names which resist etymological analysis unexplained' 
than to attempt to explain them in violation of 
phonetic rules. The etymological domain, of myth- 
ology must be allowed to remain sacred ground, 
which no one should enter with unwashen hands. 
There is really no conceit in saying this, for the same 
rule applies to all professions. It may sound con- 
ceited to outsiders, but as little as a chemist would 
allow a bishop, however clever he may be, to tiy 
experiments with his chemicals can an etymologist 
allow a lawyer, however eminent as a pleader, to 
play pranks with roots, and suffixes, and phonetic 
laws. It is quite true that there are mishaps and 
even explosions in chemical laboratories, nor do philo- 
logical laboratories enjoy an immunity from such 
accidents. But even an explosion may not be too 
much* to pay if only it teaches us what causes an 
explosion, and helps us to be more prudent in future. 
We must work on quietly and methodically, and on 
no^account must we allow ourselves to be interrupted 
by men who do not know the A B C of our pro- 
fession. 

Scholars understand each other, and they soon 
yield to argument. What was more tempting than 
to identify the Sanskrit Samasa (Staa-Kcv?}) with 
"O/jt-Tj/jos ? Yet it was given up almost as soon as it 
was thought of, for tlie simple reason that s between 

* ‘ Das Wort macht, dass sich die Seole don in demselbon ge- 
gebenen Gegenstand vorstellt* (Humboldt, Qrundzuge d&$ (Ulgemeinm 
^^piacktypus). See Techmer’s ZeitachH/lj vol. i. p. 390. 
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two vowels does not appear in Greek as n The 
Vedic S6ma, the Old Norse Sdn (gen. sonar), even 
the Greek ohos, seem closely allied drinks; yet who 
would identify their names It seems sometimes 
very hard to surrender, or at all events to mark as 
doubtful, an etymology which is all right, except 
perhaps in one consonant, one spiritus, one shade of 
a vowel; but it must be done. Benfey's argument, 
for instance, that (p. 20) ‘in Athana five elements 
of the Greek word correspond entirely and in the 
same order to five out of the seven elements in 
Aptyana,’ tells against him, not for him. If all but 
one single letter agreed, the two words would not be 
the same; nay, sometimes when all letters are the 
same the two words may still be, and generally are, 
as distinct as Himmel and Himalaya, Atli and 
Attila, Though, for instance, every letter is the 
same in the two words, I at once surrendered the 
equation Sararna = Helena when it was pointed out 
to me that Helena had originally an initial digamma ; 
and I only ventured to defend the identification onife 
more, when it had been shown on how slender evi- 
dence that initial digamma rested, and how often 
a so-called digainma had taken the place of an 
original s and 

I gave up the tempting equation of Briseis = 
Brisayasya seshas as soon as my attention was 
cjilled to the fact that s l)etween two vowels ought 
to have disappeared in Greek. But I found out after- 
wards that the s in Sanskrit cannot be an ordinary 
8, because it resisted the transformation into sh, as 

* See, however, Corpus Fwi. Bor, vol. ii, p. 462. 

• Science qf Language, vol. ii. p. 588. 
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in Greek it resisted the fate of ordinary sibilants 
between vowels. 

It is only due to the strict observation of phonetic 
laws that comparative mythology has gained the 
respect of true scholars, whether classical or Oriental. 
As long as we deal with facts and laws — or, if that 
sounds too grand a name, with rules and analogies — 
we are on firm ground and hold a fortress well nigh 
impregnable. Another advantage is that all warfare, 
within or without that fortress, can bo carried on 
according to the strict rules of war, and wdien w^o 
cros.^ swords we cross them witn true swordsmen. 
Wild fighting is here out of the question, or if it 
should be attempted it would only excite ridicule 
among the 'preMX chevaliers. If a bold antagonist 
challer^ged the legitimacy of Dyaus = ZeuSy we must 
meet him point by point, but if a wary critic chal- 
lenges the diphthong oi in <I>ot/3o9 = Jlliava we must 
yield at once. The diphthong ol does not point to 
Guna of u, but to Gu^ia of i, and the mistake has 
been as readily acknowledged as when Curtins 
thought in former days that Bolvt] could be derived 
from ^vo), while it is the same word as the kSk. 
dhenA’ 

We have now to advance another step, and try to 
make good a position wdiich at one time was most 
fiercely contested by all classical scholars. 

Though the etymological analysis of names forms 
the only safe foundation of comparative mythology, it 
is the foundation only, and not tlie whole building. 
The etymology of a mythological name may be per- 


VOL. IV. 


^ GrundzUge, p. 484. 
D d 
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fectly correct phonetically, and yet untenable for other 
reasons. It stands to reason that no etymology can 
be accepted which does not account for the original 
character of the god or hero to whom it belongs. It 
is clearly impossible, for instance, to derive Hermes 
from kpfxrjveveLv ^ and Erinnys from Ipwvveivy because 
such derivations would account for the later chapters 
only, but not for the introduction to the Lives of those 
deities. If, then, we hold that the original character 
of most Aryan gods was physical, we must also hold 
that no etymology of a mythological name can be 
acceptable which does not disclose the original physical 
character of the god.^ 

Most of the etymologies suggested by later poets 
and philosophers suffer from one and the same inherent 
defect; they are all calculated to explain the later 
development of a god, as it was known at the time, 
but not his original character. It is well known to all 
classical scholars how completely the character of cer- 
tain gods and heroes has changed even on Greek soil. 
Popular etymologies too, a very rich source of modem 
myths and legends, are almost always vitiated by this 
defect.^ 

Thus, when looking out for an etymology of the 
ChariteSy it would seem very natural to take them as 
goddesses of grace (xdpis), just as we take Hike as the 
goddess of victory. But then comes the question 
wjiy Charis should have been the wife of Hcphaidony 


* Selected EssaySf vol. i, pp. 447, 622. ChipSy vol. iv. pp. 149, 150. 

® The ' Nature-gnd,* as Welcker says, ‘became enveloped in a web 
of mythical fable, and emerged as a divine, humanised personality.* 
See Miss A. Swanwick, JBmht/luSy p. xxi. 

* Lersch, Spradi^Fhilosophie der AUeUy vol. iii. p. 108. 
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like Aphi'odlte] why the Charites bathe and' dress 
Aphrodite ; why, in fact, they should have entered into 
the very thick of Greek mythology. If Chark and the 
Charites are old goddesses, they must have started from 
some nook or corner in nature, and that nook or corner 
can only be discovered by their name. Oharisy as 
I have tried to prove, is the same word as the Sanskrit 
Harit, and the Haritas in the Veda are the bright 
horses of the rising sun. Without, therefore, in the 
least supposing tiiat the ChariteSy too, must have passed 
through that equine stage, we are justified in tracing 
both the Charites and the Haritas back to the same 
source, the bright rays of the rising sun. 

It may seem difficult, no doubt, to trace so abstract 
a concept as the Greek back to a root har, which 
means to shine, to glow ; still we see in Sanskrit how 
this root lends itself to the most varied applications, 
and what is real in Sanskrit may surely be admitted 
as possible in other Aryan languag(^s. 

In Sanskrit, by the side of har, we find the fuller 
form ghar, to glow. From it we have such words as 
gp.rinB,y heat, ghri/iA pity, ghrirtin, pitiful, kind; 
ghrini, heat, sunshine, gharma, heat summer, 

kettle, hot milk, ghrita, melted butter, fat, &c. 

The root har we find again in the verb hr^Tiite, 
he is angry, lit. he is hot against a person, and in the 
verb haryate, he desires, i. e. he is hot after some- 
thing. It is also used in the sense of to be pleased 
with, and to love, as in haryata, desirable, grains, 
while in hri, to be hot, it has come to mean to be 
ashamed. Haras means heat, lire, and force. Hari, 
harina, harit, and harita, all meaning originally 
shining and bright, have been used as names of colour, 
D d 2 
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and assumed meanings which sometimes we must 
render by yellow, sometimes by green. Out of these 
hari and harit have become mythological names of 
the horses of the sun or of Indra. 

Here then we see clearly that the ideas of shining, 
glowing, being hot, can be so modified as to express 
warmth, kindness of lieaH, pity, pleasure, love, shame, 
and likewise fierceness, anger, and displeasure. 

That being so, I see no difficulty in deriving Greek 
words, such as x^poTro?, bright-eyed (Sanskrit har ya- 
ks ha), xaipd}, I rejoice, xapiCoixaiy I am kind and favour- 
able, brightness, grace, from one and 

the same root har, which in Latin has also left us 
(jmtus and gratia in all their various applications. 

And here a problem presents itself to us which has 
to be carefully examined, because it is due to a want 
of a clear perception of all its bearings that different 
scholars have diverged so widely in their views of 
ancient mythology. 

Su})p()sing that Aiheiie and Daphne were both 
originally names of the dawn, should we be right in 
saying that they were one and the same deity ? Mai^y 
scholars, I know, take that view, and are inclined to 
ti-acc the whole mass of Greek or any other mythology 
back to a small number of physical sources. They 
look, in fact, on the numerous deities as mere repre- 
sentatives of a few prominent phenomena in nature. 
If A^yollon and IlelioSy for instance, can be shown to 
have been originally intended for the sim, they would 
treat them as one and the same divine subject. If 
Hermes betrayed a solar character, he would share 
the same fate. Dr. Roscher,^ for instance, in a very 

^ Studien zur vergkichenden Myihologiey i, ‘Apollon und Mars,^ 187S. 
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learned essay on Apollon and Mars, after showing the 
same solar elements in the Grt>'k and in the Italic 
god, treats these two gods as identical.^ 

We cannot deny that such a tnuitment of mytliology 
has a certain justification, and we may see from such 
papers as Dr. Roschcr’s that it may lead to very 
valuable results. But we must not allow it to inter- 
fere with the etymological treatment of mythologmal 
names. According to the principles of the etymological 
school, a deity begins from the moment it is named. 
It could have no existence as a deity before it was 
named. In Sanskrit, for instance, it is no doubt the 
sun that is meant by such names as Siirya, Aditya, 
Savitar, Mitra, and in certain cases even by Agni, 
P fish an, and other names. But every one of these 
names constitutes a separate mythological individu- 
ality, and must be treated accordingly. Were we to 
say that because Mitra is meant for the sun, Savitar 
is meant for the sun, therefore both are the same 
deity, we should be right pexdiaps logically, but cer- 
tainly not mythologically. In mythology it is the 
«tiame which starts the god, and keeps one deity dis- 
tinct from the other, and it is the name alone which 
remains unchanged, however much everything else, 
the character, the attributes, the legends, and the wor- 
ship may change. There is in tlic name, and in the 
name alone, that continuity which cannot be broken, 
which lasts through centuries — nay, which binds to- 
gether the mythology of countries as distant from one 
another as India and Iceland. Other things may be 
like each other, but the names alone can be said to 
be identical, and in the names alone therefore rests 
* Ibid. p. 5. 
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the identity of mythological personalities. Apollon 
and Mars may share many things in common, as Dr. 
Roscher has clearly shown; but they are different 
from their very birth ; they are different as mytho- 
logical subjects. It would be possible to find deities, 
not only in Greek and Latin mythology, but in almost 
every religion, representing, like Apollon and Mars, 
the sun, as determining the order of years, seasons, 
and months, as bringing back every spring the life of 
nature, as conquering heroes, as patrons of clans, and 
towns, and states. But though we might compare 
them, we should never think of identifying them. 
And hero lies the fundamental difference between 
what I call the Etymological and the Analogical 
Schools of Comparative Mythology. I do not mean 
to depreciate the results of the Analogical School ; 
I only wish to keep the two distinct, and, by keeping 
them distinct, to make them both work with greater 
advantage for one common end. 

And this distinction is by no means always so easy 
as it may appear. In the earliest stage of mytho- 
logical language, all names were, no doubt, cognomiiii* 
rather than Qwmina, intended for the sun or the 
moon, the sky or the dawn, the earth or the sea. 
Every one of these aspects of nature liad many names, 
and it was due to influences which are absolutely 
beyond the reach of our knowledge, whether one or 
the other of these cognomina should become a nomen, 
a nomen proprium,&^ new centre of other cognomina. 
This period in the growth of mythology, the settling 
of nomina and cognomina of the principal deities of 
a religious or political community, has hardly ever 
been taken into consideration, and yet its influence on 
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the later growth and organisation of mythology must 
have been very important. 

In Homer Apollon has, no doubt, become a substan- 
tive deity. Still Fhmbos occurs by himself about 
nine times in the Iliads and Phwbos Apollon or 
Apollon Phoebos are found nearly half as often as 
Apollon by himself, or with his usual epithets of 
(Kaepyo^, apyvpoto^ag, &c. Ih the Odi/esey and the 
Hymns, Pheehos hy himself occurs eleven times, Pheehos 
Apollon eighteen times, wliile Apollon by himself or 
with his usual epithets is found more than twice as 
often as the two together. 

It was therefore quite possible that Apollon and 
Pheebos should have remained independent deities — 
nay, we may say that to certain poets Phosbos was 
a different person from Apollon, quite as much as 
Helios, But in time these two names of Pheehos and 
A2yollon converged so much that to certain minds they 
presented one idea only, though even then it W’as 
always Apollon who was determined by Plceehos, not 
Phidm by Apollon, 

"^It is but seldom that we can watch this process 
of crystallisation in mythology. When we become 
acquainted with ancient mythology through literary 
channels that process is mostly finished. One out of 
many names has become central, while all the rest 
have clustered round it as mere mythological epithets. 

Dr. Mchlis^ has pointed out how, in the case of 
Hermes or Hermeias, the name of Argeiphontes, or the 
two names, Diaktoros Argeiphontes, are still sufficiently 
independent to allow Greek poets to use cither by 
itself. But he adds that, with the establishment of 

‘ Hermes, pp. 38, 13U. 
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the dynasty of Zeus, the position of Ilei^ies in the 
circle of the gods became essentially changed. ' This 
period, characterised by the hegemony of Zeus, differed 
from the pre-Homeric time chiefly by the anthro- 
pomorphising of all the gods, and the gradual disap- 
pearance of their physical meaning. . . . The god of the 
morning sun — the true Argeiphonies ^ — occupied a very 
prominent place in the former cult of nature among 
the Greeks, and was then very closely related to the 
god of heaven, Zeus, This former pre-eminence he 
retained even in the Olympian cult, but his original 
function became more obscured, and the Olympian 
Hermes grew as ditferent from his physical prototype 
as Zeus, the father of gods and men, from the god of 
the bright sky.' 

Very little progress has as yet been made in analysing 
tlic transition from the physical Aryan mythology to 
the Olympian mythology^ as we find it in Homer, and 
ill distinguishing the elements which entered into the 
final composition of each Olympian god. Each of 
these gods is surrounded by a number of epithets ; 
but, while some of these epithets are adjectives in tke 
true sense of the word, others seem to have possessed 
oi'iginally a more independent and substantive charac- 
ter, so much so that they ce.n be used by themselves, 
and without what may be called the proper name of 
the Olympian deity. 

' And here a new difficulty arises — namely, how to 
distinguish modern epithets from ancient cognomina, 

^ Decharme, Myfhohgie c?9 la Qrdce andmne, p. 143. 

® St^e some good reni irks on tbi.s enlgect in Some Aspects of Zet4s 
and Apollo Worship, by C. F. Keary ^Koy. Soc. of Lit, xii. part ii. 
IHsQ), 
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We are told that the Erinyes were called Enmenides 
and (T€fjLval BeaCy in order to indicate different sides of 
their character. This may be so: and if we keep true 
to the principle that the original character of every 
ancient god and goddess must be physical, the name of 
Erinyes — i. e. the dawn goddesses — alone fulfils that 
requirement. But ^dien the Erinyes are identified 
with the ’Apat, this does not prove that the ^hpai or 
imprecations were not originally independent creations 
of Greek mythology, paiiicularly as even in later 
tiiiics (Soph. Elect vdy 112) tlie A iw and tlio Erinyes 
are separately invoked. Tlie same applies to the 
Moirm who, originally quite distinct from the Erinyes, 
are afterwards treated as children of the sanie mother, 
and at last mixed up with them so as to become almost 
indistinguishable. 

It may be quite true that tlie problem here alluded 
to is one that admits of no quit(^ satis Tactory solution, 
for the simple reason that the period during which 
the crystallisation of ancient divine names took place 
is bej^ond the reach of knowledge and almost of con- 
jecture. Still it is well to remember that eyery or- 
ganised mythology has necessarily to pass through 
such a period, and that in Greece particularly the 
well-ordered Olympian mythology, such as we find it 
in Homer, presupposes a more chaotic period. Ety- 
mology may in time supply us with a thread enabling 
us to find our way through the dark chambers of the 
most ancient mythological labyrinth, and we may even 
now lay it down as a rule that every name, whether 
nomett or cognomen, which admits of a physical inter- 
pretation is probably the result of an independent 
creative act, represents in fact an individual mytho- 
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logical concept which for a time, however short, enjoyed 
an independent existence. Thus in Sanskrit Apam 
nap^t, the son of the waters, is no doubt one of the 
many names of Agni, fire ; but in the beginning it 
expressed an independent mythological concept, the 
lightning sprung from the clouds, or the sun emerging 
from tlie waters,^ and it retained that independent 
character for a long time in the sacrificial phraseology 
df the Brahmarias. 

S&,rameya, the son of Sarama, was in Sanskrit as 
independent a name as Hermeias in Greek. Both 
meant originally the same thing, the child of the 
dawn. But while Hermeias became a centre of at- 
traction and a germ which developed into an Olympian 
deity, the Vedic Saraineya dwindled away into 
a mere name of a dog. The genn was the same, but 
tlie result was totally different. 

The Haritas in Sanskrit never became anything 
but the horses of the. sun ; in Greek they developed 
into Charites. 

If, then, we were to ask the question once more, 
whether Daphne and Athene, being both originally 
names of the dawn, were therefore one and the same 
deity, we should say No. They both sprang from a con- 
cept of the dawn, but while one name grew into an 
Olympian goddess, the other was arrested at an earlier 
stage of its growth, and remained the name of a heroine, 
the beloved of Apollon, who, like the dawn, vanished 
l>ef ore the enibraces of the rising sun. Etymologically 
Athene and Daphne can be traced back to the Vedic 
AhanS. and Dahani with almost the same certainty 
with which the Vedic Dyaush-pitar has been identi- 

^ Rig-veda, I. 22, 0 ; ap^m nip4tam ^vase Savitllkram upa stuhL 
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fied with Zeis trari^p, Jupiter, and T§r, If there are 
still philosophers who hold that such coincidences are 
purely accidental, we must leave them to their own 
devices. The Copemican system is true, though there 
are some Fijians left who doubt it. But if for prac- 
tical purposes we may believe, though we shall never 
be able to prove it, that in spectral analysis the sanio 
lines indicate the existence of the sriue elements ia 
the sun as well as on the earth, we may rest satisfied 
with the lesson of Jupiter, such as it is, and feel con- 
vinced that, as there was an Aryan language before 
a word of Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin had been spoken, 
there was an Aryan mythology before there was an 
iEneid, an Iliad, or a Veda. 



ON THE MIGRATION OF FABLES. 


A Lecture Ddwci'cd at the Ttoynl Institution, on Friday, 

June ii, 1870. 

‘ Count not your chickens before they be hatched/ 
is a well-known proverb in English, and most people, 
if asked what was its ^origin, would probably appeal 
to La Fontaine’s delightful fable, ‘ La Laitiere et le 
Pot au Lait.’ ^ We all know Perrette, lightly stepping 
along from her village to the town, carrying the 
inilk-pail on her head, and in her day-dreams sell- 
ing her milk for a good sum, then buying a hundred 
eggs, then selling the chickens, then buying a pig, 
fattening it, selling it again, and buying a cow with 
a calf. The calf frolics about, and kicks up his legs 
— so does Perrette, and, alas ! the pail falls do^n, 
the milk is spilt, her riches gone, and she only Lopes 
when she comes home that she may escape a flogging 
from her husband. 

Did La Fontaine invent this fable? or did he 
merely follow the example of Sokrates, who, as we 
know from the Phmdon,® occupied himself in prison, 

* La Fontaine, JFhikif livre vii. fable 10. 

* Phsedon, Cl, 6 : W rhr ivvojicas, 8ti rbv voirfr^v Seoc, 

(I'iKKpi roirir^s flj'Oi, trotetK fnvBovs, Ax\’ ov x6yovs, Ka\ avrhs qvk ^ ^ 

fiv6o\oyiK6i, ravra o6t Trpox€ipows dyov koI hiriffrd/xriv i^{>9ovs tuvs 
Alciuvov, rovruiif iirolijcra oh irptiron ivtrvxov* 
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during the Last days of his life, with turning into 
verse some of the fables, or, as he calls them, the 
myths of JEsop. 

La Fontaine published the first six books of his 
fables in 16C8,* and it is well known that the sub- 
jects of most of these early fables were iakeii fr^ *in 
iEsop, Phmdrus, Horace, and other classical fabulists, 
if we may adopt this word fabuliste which La Fon- 
taine was the first to introduce into Frencln 

In 1678 a second edition of these six b(H)ks was 
published, enriched by five books of new fables, and 
in 1694 a new edition appeared, containing one 
additional book, thus completing the collection of his 
charming poems. 

The fable of Pcrrette stands in the seventh boolc, 
and was published, therefore, for the first tifne in 
the edition of 1678. In the preface to tJiat edition 
La Fontaine says : ‘ It is not necessary that I should 
say whence I have taken the subjects of these n(‘w 
fables. I shall only 8 a 3 ^ from a sense of gratitude, 
that I owe the larg(^st poi’tion of them to Pilpay, the 
Iiidian sage.’ 

If, then, La Fontaine tells us himself that he bor- 
rowed the subjects of most of his new fables from 
Pilpay, the Indian sage, we have clearly a right to 
look to India in order to see whether, in the ancient 
literature of that country, any traces can be dis- 
covered of Perrette with the milk-pail. 

Sanskrit literature is very rich in fables and 
stories ; no other literature can vie with it in that 
respect ; nay, it is extremely likely that fables, in 

^ Robert, Fables TnMifes das d -TIF* Sihlea : Paris, 

1825 ; vol. i. p. ccxxvii. 
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particular anitual fables, had their principal source 
in India. In the sacred literature of the Buddhists, 
fables held a most prominent place. The Buddhist 
' preachers, addressing themselves chiefly to the 
people, to the untaught, the uncared for, the outcast, 
spoke to them, as we still speak to children, in fables, 
in proverbs and parables. Many of these fables and 
parables must have existed before the rise of the 
Buddhist religion ; others, no doubt, were added on 
the spur of the moment, just as Sokrates would in- 
vent a myth or fable whenever that form of argument 
seemed to him most likely to impress and convince 
his hearers. But Buddhism gave a new and per- 
manent sanction to this whole branch of moral 
mythology, and in the sacred canon, as it was 
settled in the third century before Christ, many a 
fable received, and holds to the present day, its 
recognised place. After the fall of Buddhism in 
India, and even during its decline, the Brahmans 
claimed the inheritance of their enemies, and used 
their popular fables for educational purposes, re- 
moving, however, anything that was too decidedly 
opposed to the spirit of a revived Brahmanism. The 
best known of these collections of fables in Sanskrit 
is the PaTiA^atantra, literally the Pentateuch, or the 
Pentamerone. From it and from other sources 
another collection was made, well known to all San- 
skrit scholars by the name of the Hitopadesa, i,6. 
Salutary Advice. Both being mere collections in- 
tended partly for instruction, partly for amusement, 
they were treated very freely by different editors or ' 
copyists, no one hesitating to add or omit whatever 
seemed good to him. Hence the texts vary consi- 
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derably iu different MSS. and in different parts of 
India, so much so, that it is impossible to restore 
what might be called the original text either of thp 
PaiiAatantra or of the Hitopadesa. With regard to 
the Pafi-Zcatantra, besides the usual text current in 
the north, there is what may be called a southern 
text, MSS. of which have been discovered by Dr. 
Burnell. It is that text which served as the founda- 
tion of the modern Tamil, Telugu, andCanarese trans- 
lations, and which became first known to scholars 
in Europe through the French translation by Du- 
bois, ‘ Le Panchatantra ou les cinq ruses,* Paris, 1826. 
Both the Pa7lA:atantra and the Hitopadesa have been 
published again and again in India and Europe, 
and there are translations of them in English, Ger- 
man, French, and other languages.* 

The first question which we have to answer refers 
to the date of these collections, and dates in the 
history of Sanskrit literature are always difficult 
points. Fortunately, as we shall see, we can in this 
case fix the date, if not of the Pan^atantra in its 
p^^iseut form, at least, by means of a translation into 
Pehlevi or ancient Persian, of the original work 
on which the Pan^atantra was founded. This 

* Pantsohatantrim give Quinq'uepaHitumt edidit I. G. L. Kosq- 
gartcti. BonnaB, 1848-1869; in Bombay series, by Kielliorn and 
Biibler. 1868. 

PanUcJuitantra, Fuvf Biicher indUclier Fallen^ am dem 8an$^ 
krit ubersetzt. Von Th. Benfey. Leipzig, 1869. 

Ifitopadem^ with int€rlinc3ar translation, grammatical analysis, 
and English translation, in Max MiiUcr's Handbooks for the study 
of Sanskrit. London, 1854. 

Ilit^padem^ eirie alte indUche FabeUammlnng am dem Sanskrit 
S'um vrstm Mai ia dot DouUclts ukernctzL Von Max Muller. Leip« 
aig, 1844, 
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translation was made about 550 j ears after Christ. 
At that time a collection somewhat like the PanA:a- 
tantra, though much more extensive, must have ex- 
isted, but we do not even know what its title may 
have been. (See Appendix, p. 460.) 

If we look for La Fontaine’s fable in the Sanskrit 
stories of the Pan&atantra, we do not find, indeed, 
the milkmaid counting her chickens before they are 
liatcbed, but we meet with the following story : — 

* There lived in a certain place a Brahman, whose name 
was Svabhavakrtpa??a, which means “ a born miser.*' He 
had collected a quantity of rice by begging (this reminds 
us somewhat of tlie Buddhist mendicants), and after 
having dined off it, he filled a pot with what was left over, 
lie hung the pot on a peg on the wall, placed his couch 
beneath, and looking intently at it all the night, he thought, 
“ Ah, that pot is indeed brimful of rice. How, if there 
should be a famine, I should certainly make a hundred 
rupees by it. With this I sliall buy a couple of goats. 
They will have young ones every six months, and thus I 
shall have a whole herd of goats. Then, with the goats, I 
shall buy cows. As soon as they have calved, I shall sell 
the calves. Then, with the calves, I shall buy buffalots ; 
with the buffaloes, mares. When the mitres have foaled, 
I shall have plenty of horses ; and when 1 sell them, plenty 
of gold. With that gold I shall get a house with four 
wings. And then a Brahman will come to my house, and 
will give mo his beautiful daughter, wdth a large dowry. 
iShe will have a son, and I shall call him Soma^arman. 
When he is old enough to be danced on his father’s knee, 
I shall sit with a book at the back of the stable, and while 
J am reading, the boy will see me, jump from his mother’s 
lap, and run towards me to be danced on my knee. He 
will come too near the horse’s hoof, and, full of anger, I 
shall call to my wife, * Take the baby ; take him ! ’ But she, 
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distracted by some domestic work, does not liear me. Then I 
get up, and give her sucli a kick with my foot.*' WHiile 
he thought this, he gave a kick with his foot, and broke 
the pot. All the rice fell over him, and made him quite 
white. Therefore, I say, “ He who makes foolish plans 
for the future will be white all ovei*, like the father of 
Somasarman.*’ 

I shall at once proceed to read you the san\e 
story, though slightly modified, from the Hitopadesri.® 
The Hitopadesa professes to be taken from the Pail- 
/^atantra and some other book ; and in this case it 
would seem as if some other authority had been 
followed. You will see, at all evenls, how much 
freedom there was in telling the old story of the 
man who built castles in the air. 

‘ In the town of Deviko^^a there lived a Brahman of 
the name of Deva^arman. At the feast of the great equi- 
nox he received a plate full of rice. lie took it, went 
into a potter’s shop, whicli was full of crockery, and, 
overcome by the heat, lie lay down in a corner and began 
to doze. In order to protect his plate of rice, he kept a 
stick in his hand, and began to think, “ Now, if I sell this 
plate of rice, I shall receive ten cowries (kapardaka). I 
shall then, on the spot, buy pots and plates, and after 
having increaged my capital again and again, I shall bay 
and sell betel nuts and dresses till I grow enormously rich. 
Then I shall marry four wives, and the youngest and 
prettiest of the four I shall make a great pet of. Then 
the other wives will be so angry, and begin to quairel. 
But I shall be in a great rage, and take a stick, and give 
them a good flogging.” . . . While he said this, he flimg 
bis stick away ; the plate of rice was smashed to pieces, 

* Pa^ata'Mra^ v. 1 0. 

* llitvpadem, ed. Max Mfiller, p. 120; German translation, p. 
169. StdkeB^ Indian Fairy TaU », p. 

\OL. IV* E e 
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and many of the pots in tlie sliop were broken. The 
potter, hearing the noise, ran into the shop, and when he 
saw his pots broken, he gave the lirMiman a good scolding, 
and drove him out of his shop. Therefore I say, “ Ha 
who rejoices over plans for the future will come to grief, 
like the Brahman who broke the pots.”* 

Ill spite of the change of a Braliman into a milk- 
maid, no one, I suppose, will doubt that we have 
here in the stories of the PafiZratantra and Hito- 
pade«a the first germs of La Fontaine’s fable.' But 
• how did that fable travel all the way from India to 
France ? IIow did it doff its Sanskrit garment and 
don the light dress of modern French? How was 
the stupid Brahman bom again as the brisk milk- 
maid, ^cotillon simple et souUers pdats9 ’ 

I It seems a startling case of longevity that while 
! languages liave changed, while works of art have 
perished, while empires have risen and vanished 
; again, this simple child’s story should have lived 
Ion, and maintained its place of honour and its un- 
' disputed sw.iy in every schoolroom of the East 
and every nursery of tlie West. And yet it i^. a 
case of longevity so well attested that even the 
most sceptical would hardly venttire to question it. 
We have the passport of these stories vised at 
every place through which they have passed, and, 
as far as I can judge, parJaltemerU en regie. The 
story of the migration of those Indian fables from 
East to West is indeed wonderful; more wonderful 
and more instructive than many of these fables 
themselves. Will it be believed that we, in thi^ 
Christian country and in the nineteenth century, 


» Note A, p. 472. 
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teach our children the first, the most important 
lessons of worldly wisdom, nay, of a more than 
^vorklly wisdom, from books boiaowed from Bud- 
dhists and Brahmans, from heri^tics and idolaters, 
and that wise words, spoken a thousand, nay, two 
thousand years ago, in a lonely village of India, 
like precious seed scattered broadcast all over tlje 
world, still bear frnit a hundred ^i^ud a thousand 
fold in that soil which is the most precious before 
God and man, the soul of a child No lawgiv(?r, 
no philoso]3her, has made his influence felt so widely, 
so deeply, and so permanently as the author of these 
children’s fables. But w^ho was he P We do not 
know. His name, like the name of many a bone- ! 
factor of the hurniin race, is foi'g'otfcen. We only ^ 
know he was an Indian — a nigger, as some i)eopie 
would call him — and that he lived at least two 
thousand years ago. 

No doubt, when we first hear of the Indian origin 
of these fables, and of the^r migratu.)ii from India to 
Euro 2 )e, we wonder whether it can be so ; but the 
fact is, that the story of this Irido-Euro[)ean mi- 
gration is not, like the inigratioii of the Indo- 
European languages, myths, and legends, a matter 
of theory, but of history, and that it was never 
quite forgotten either In the East or in the West. 
Each translator, as ho handed on his treasure, seems 
to have been anxious to show how he came by it. 

Several writers who have treated of the origin 
and spreading of Indo-European stories and fables, 
have mixed up two or three questions which ought 
to be treated each on its own merits* 

The first question is, whether the Aryas, when 
E e 2 
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they broke up their pro-ethnic community, carried 
away with them, not only their common grammar 
and dictionary, but likewise some myths and legends | 
which we find that Indians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, j 
Celts, Germans, Slaves, when they emerge into tliei 
light of history, share in common? That certain 
deities occur in India, Greece, and Germany, having 
the same names and the same character, is a fact 
that can no longer be denied. That certain heroes, 
too, hiiown to Indians, Greeks, and Romans, point 
to one and the same origin, both by their name and 
by their history, is a fact by this time admitted 
by all whose admission is of real value. As heroes 
are mostly decayed gods in disguise, there is nothing 
very startling in the iact that nations, who had 
worshipped the same gods, should also have pre- 
served some coiiimoii legends of demi-gods or heroes, 
nay, even in a later phase of thought, of fairies and 
gliosts. The case, however, becomes much more 
problematical when we ask, whether stories also, 
fables tuld with a decided moral purpose, formed 
part of that earliest Aryan inheritance ? Thi9>' is 
still doubted by many wlio have no doubts what- 
ever as to common Aryan myths and legends, and 
even those who, like myself, have tried to establish 
by tentative arguments the existence of common 
Aryan fables, dating from before the Aryan sepa- 
ration, have done so only by showing a possible 
connection between ancient popular saws and mytho- 
logical ideas, capable of a iiioiul application. To 
any one, for instance, who know's how in the poetical 
mythology of the Aryan tribes, the golden splendour 
of the rising sun leads to conceptions of the wealth 
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of the. Dawn in gold and jewels and her readiness to 
shower them upon her worshippers, the modern 
German proverb, Morgcnstunde hat Gold im 
seems to have a hind of mythological ring, and the 
stories of benign fairies, changing everything into 
gold, sound likewise like an echo from the long- 
forgotten forest of our coinuion Ar^an home. If wo 
know how the trick of dragging stolen cattle hack- 
wards into their place of hiding, S(/ that tlieir foot-" 
prints might not lead to the discovery of the thief/" 
appears again and again in the mythology of different 
Aryan nations, then the pointing of the same trick as 
a kind of proverb, intended to convey a moral lesson, 
and illustrated by fables of tbe same or a very similar 
character in India and Greece, makes one feel iii- 
cliiied to suspect that here too the roots of these 
fables ma}^ reach to a pro-ethnic i)Gi^iod. Vestigia 
nulla rctrorsum is clearly an ancient proverb, dating 
from a nomadic period, and when we see how Plato 
Alcibiades,’ i. 12r>) wa« perfectly familiar with the 
-^sopian myth or fable — Kara rov AlacoTrov jjivBov^ he 
sifys — of the fox declining to enter the lion’s cave, 
because all footsteps went into it and none came out, 
and how the Sanskrit Pan/jatantra (III, 14) tells of 
a jackal hesitating to enter his own ca>ve, becaus(^ 
he sees the footsteps of a lion going in, but none 
coining out, we feel strongly iiicliued to admit a 
common origin for both fables. Here, however, the 
idea that the Greeks, like La Fontaine, had borrowed 
iiieir fable from the Pa?7/<utantra would be simply 
absurd, and it would be much more rational, if the 
process must be one of borrowing, to admit, as 
Benfey (Pantschataiitra, i. 381) does, that tha 
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Hindus, after Alexander’s discovery of India, bor- 
rowed this story from the Greeks. But if we con- 
sider that each of the two fables has its own peculiar 
tendency, the one deriving its lesson from the ab- 
sence of backward ibotprints of the victims, the other 
from the absence of backward footprints of the lion 
liiinself, the admission of a common Aryan proverb, 
such as ^vestigia nulla retrorsuniy would far better 
explain the facts such as we find them, I am not 
ignorant of the difficulties of this explanation, and I 
would myself point to the fact that among the Hot- 
tentots, too, Dr. Bleek has found a fable of the jackal 
declining to visit the sick lion, ‘ because the traces 
of the animals who went to see him did not turn 
back.’ ' 

Without, however, pronouncing at present any 
decided opinion on this vexed question, what I wish 
to place clearly before you is this, that the spreading 
of Aryan nin ths, legends, and fables, dating from a 
pro-ethnic period, has nothing whatever to do with 
the spreading of fables taking place in strictly his- 
torical times from India to Persia, to Greece aAd 
the rest of Europe, not by means of oral tradition, 
ljut through more or less faithtul translations of liter- 
ai y works. Those who like may doubt whether Zeus 
was Dyaus, whether Daphne was Aha iiS;, whether 
La Belle au Bois was the mother of two children, 
called UAurore and Le Jour^^ but the fact that a 
collection of fables was, in the sixth century of our 
era, brought from India to Persia, and by means.^ 

* Fables and TaUs^ by Dr. W. H. L Bleek, London, 
1804, p. 19. 

* Academy i voL v. p. 548, (See note B, p. 4/5,) 
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of various translations naturalised among Persians, 
Syrians, Arabs, Greeks, Jews, and all the rest, admits 
of no doubt or cavil. Several theusaiid years have 
passed between those two migrations, and to mix 
them up together, to suppose^ that (Vimparative 
Mythology has anything to do with the migratiou of 
such fables as that of Perrette, would be an anaclin*- 
nism of a portentous character. 

There is a third question, viz, whether besides 
the two channels just nKuilioned, there wore others 
tlirough which Eastern fables could have reached 
Europe, or iEsopian and otln'r European fables have 
been transferred to the East. Tliero are such chan- 
nels, no doubt. Persian and Arab stories, uf Iinliati 
origin, were throngli the crusaders brought buck toi 
Oonstaiitinoplo, Italy, and France; Puddhist fabl<?s j 
were tlirough Mongolian ’ conquerors (Idth century) 
carried to Eussia and the eastern [)a,rts of Europe. 
Greek stories may b^ve naiclied Persia and India at/f 
the time of Alexandei'.j conquests and during tlie^ 
reigns of the Diadochi, and even (diristiaii legends, 
ihay have found their way to the East through; 
missionaries, travellers, or slaves. 

Lastly, there comes the question, how far our 
common human nature is sufficient to account for 
coincidences in beliefs, customs, proverbs and fables, 

* Die MarcJicn des f^iddM-lUVy or Talc.9 of an Enchanted 
translated from Kalmiik into German by B. Julf(, 180G. ('i’iiia is 
based on the Vetdlapa^?X:avi«i#ati.) Die Gesoh ichte dci ArdscM- 
Dord hi Chan^ translated from Mongolian by Dr. B. Jiilg, 1868. 
(This is based on the Si whiisanadv^triw/<fati.) A Mongolian 
translation of the Kalila and Dimnah is ascribed to Melik Said 
Iftikhar eddin Mohammed ben Abou Nasr, who died A.D. 1280. 
Hee Darbier de Meynard, ‘ Desc.ription de la VUle de Kazvin,’ Journal 
Adaiiqne, 1857, p. 284, Lancereau, Pantchataniru, p. xxv. 
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■wliicli, at first sight, seem to require an historical 
explanation. I shall mention but one instance. 
Professor Wilson (‘ Essays on Sanskrit Literature,’ 
i. p. 201) pointed out that the story of the Trojan 
horse occurs in a Hindu tale, only that instead of 
the horse we have an elephant. But he rightly 
remarked that the coincidence was accidental. In 
the one case, after a siege of nine years, the prin- 
cipal heroes of the Greek army are concealed in a 
wooden horse, dragged into Troy by a stratagem, and 
the story ends by their falling upon the Trojans 
and conquering the city of Priam. In the other 
story a king, bent on securing a son-in-law, had 
an elephant constructed by able artists, and filled 
with armed men. The elephant was placed in a 
forest, and wlien the young prince came to hunt, the 
armed men sprang out, overpowered the prince and 
brought him to the king, whose daughter he was to 
marry. However striking the similarity may seem 
to one unaccustomed to deal with ancient legends, I 
doubt whether any comparative mythologist would 
postulate a common Aryan origin for these t\^o 
stories. They feel that, as far as the mere constnic- 
tion of a wooden animal is concerned, all that was 
necessary to explain the origin of the idea in one 
place was present also in the other, and that while 
the Trojan horse forms an essential part of a mytho- 
logical cycle, there is nothing truly mythological or 
legendary in the Indian story. The idea of a hunter 
disguising himself in the skiu of an animal, or even 
of one animal assuming the disguise of another,* are 

* Plato’s expression, ' As I have put on the lion’s skin ’ (Kra- 
tylos, 413), seems to show that he knew the fable of an animal or a 
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familiar in every part of the world, and if that is so, 
then the step from hiding under the skin of a large 
animal to that of hiding in a wooden animal is not 
very great. 

Every one of these questions, as I said before, 
must be treated on its own merits, and while the 
traces of the first migration of Aryan fables can be 
rediscovered only by the most minute and complex 
inductive processes, the documents of the latter are 
to be found in the library of every intelligent col- 
lector of books. Thus, to return to Perrette and 
the fables of Bilpay, Iluet, the learned bishop of 
Avranclies, the friend of La Fontaine, had only to 
examine the prefaces of the principal translations of 
the Indian fables in order to track their wanderings, 
as he did in his famous ‘ Traite de I’Origine des 
Komans,’ published at Paris in 1G70, two years 

inan having assumed the lion’s skin without Iho lion’s courage. 
Th(5 proverb tvos Kapk KvpLaiovs seems to bo aj^piied to men boasting 
before people who have no io ans of judging. It presupposes the 
story of a donkey appearing in a lion's skin. 

A similar idea is expressed in a fable of the Pa^katantra (IV. 8), 
'virhere a dyer, not being rich enough to feed his donkey, puts a 
tiger’s skin on him. In this disgriso the donkey is allowed to 
r<jam through all the cornfields without being molested, till ono 
day he sees a female donkey and begins to bray. Thereupon the 
owners of the field kill him. 

In the Ilitfljmdesa (111. 3) the same fable occurs, only that there 
it is the keeper of the field who on purpose disguises himself as a 
she-donkey, and when he hears the tiger bray, kills him. 

In the Chinese Av(uldna»^ translated by SianislajS Julien (vol. ii. 
p. 59) the donkey takes a lion’s skin and frightens everybody, till 
he begins to bray and is recognised as a donkey. 

In this case it is again quite clear that the Greeks did not borrow 
their fable and proverb from the Pavk'^atafitra ; but it is not so easy 
to determine positively whether the fable was carried from the 
Greeks to the East, or whether it arose independently in two 
places. 
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after the appearance of the first collection of La 
Fontaine’s fables. Since his time the evidence has 
become more plentiful, and the whole subject has 
been more fully and more profoundly treated by 
Sylvestre de Sacy,^ Loiseleur Deslongcharaps,^ and 
Professor Benfey.® But though we have a more 
accurate knowledge of the stations by which the 
Es^tern fables reached their last home in the West, 
Bishop Huet knew as well as we do that they came 
originally from India through Persia by way of 
Bagdad and Constantinople. 

In order to gain a commanding view of the 
countries traversed by these fables, let us take ourj 
position at Bagdad in the middle of the eighth cen-l 
tury, and watcli from that central point the move- 
luents of our literary caravan in its progress from the 
far East to the far West. In the middle of the 
eighth century, during the reign of the great Kbalif 
Almansur (754-770), Abdallah ibn Almokaffa wrote 
his famous collection of fables, the ‘Kalilah and 
Dimnah/ which we still possess. The Arabic Text 
of these fables liavS been published by Sylvestre de 
Sacy, and thei'e is an English translation of it by 
Mr. Knatchbull, formerly Professor of Arabic at 
Oxford. Abdallah ibn Almokaffa was a Persian by 
birth, who after the fall of the Omayyades became a 
convert to Mohammedanism, and rose to high office 

* CdWah ft Dimnah^ m#, FnhU» Bidpni, &n Ar/ihe, prhedces 
{Tim Mimaire Vorigim de ce liwe* Par Sylvestre de Sacy, 
Paris, 1816. 

® Loiseleur Deslongchamps, Eeeaisur les Fables Indiennes^ efsiir lent 
infrochirfim en Europe. Paris, 1888. 

Pautechatantra, Fiinf B^ier indischer Fahdn, Mct^hen wid 
Erziihliinifvn, mil Einkiiung. Von Th, Beafey, Leipzig, 
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at the court of tlio Klialifs, Being in possession of 
iiuportant secrets of state, he became dangerous in 
the eyes of the Khalif Almu.nsnr, and was fowlly 
murdered.^ In the preface, Ablallah ibii Alriiokaffa 
tells us that he translated th^^'^c fables from Pehlevi, 
the ancient language of Persia ; and that they had 
been transLited into PeliKwi (about two hundred 
years before his time) by B^irzol (cominonly called 
Barzuyeh, in Greek llsp^ayi), the physician of Khosru 
Nushirvan, the king of Persia, the contemporary of 
the Emperor Justinian. The king of Persia had 
heard that there existed iu India a book full of 
wisdom, and he had commanded his Vezier, Buzurj- 
inihr, to find a man acquainted with the languages 
both of Persia and India. The man chosen was 
Barzuyeh. He travelled to India, got possession of 
the book, translated it into Pelilevi, and brought it 
back to the court of Khosru. Declining all rewards 
beyond a dress of honour, he only stipulated that an 
account of his own life and opinions should be added 
to the book. This account, probably written by him- 
self, is extremely curious. It is a kind of Religio 
Medici of the sixth century, and shows us a soul 
dissatisfied with traditions a.nd fortnularies, striving 
after truth, and finding rest only where many other 
seekers after truth have found rest before and after 
him, in a life devoted to alleviating the sutferings of 
mankind. 

There is another account of the journey of this 
Persian physician to India. It has the sanction of 
Pirdfiisi, iu the great Persian epic, the Shah NArneh, 


1 See Weil, Oaohichte der Clialifen^ vol. it p. 84. 
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and it is considered by some ^ as more original than 
the one just quoted. According to it, the Persian 
physician read in a book that there existed in India 
trees or herbs supplying a medicine with which the 
dead could be restored to life. At the command of 
the king he went to India in search of those trees 
and herbs ; but, after spending a year in vain re- 
fi^rches, he consulted some wise people on the 
subject. They told him that the medicine of which 
he had read as having the power of restoring men 
to life had to be understood in a higher and more 
spiritual sense, and that what was really meant by 
it were ancient books of wisdom preserved in India, 
which imparted life to those who were dead in their 
folly and siiis.^ Thereupon the physician translated 
th;,‘se books, and one of them was the collection of 
fables, the ‘ Kalilah and Dimnah.’ 

It is possible that both these stories were later 
inventions ; the preface also by Ali, the son of Alshah 
Faresi (Behnud), in which the names of Bidpai, and 
King Dabshelim are mentioned for the first time, is of 
later date. But the fact remains that Abdallah ibii 
Almokaffa, the author of the oldest Arabic collection 
of our fables, translated them from Pehlevi, the 
language of Persia at the time of Khosru J^ushirvan, 
and tlmt the Pehlevi text which he translated was 
b{‘lieved to be a translation of a book brought from 
India in the middle of the sixth century. That 
Indian book could not have been the Panfcatantra, 
as we now possess it, but must have been a muc~b ’ 
larger collection of faW^, for the Arabic translation, 

* Bonfey, p. 60. 

* Cf, liaHtunn et Joata^ht ed. Boissonade, p. 87. 
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the ‘Kalilali and Dimnah/ contains eio’hteen chapters 
instead of the five of the Pai^^*nt antra, and it is onljj 
in the fifth, the seventh, the eii^hth, the ninth and.thfc^ 
tenth chapters that we find the same stories whiclJ 
form the five books of the Panfoitantnv in the iexim 
ornatior. Even in these chapters the Arabic trans- 
lator omits stories whicli we find in the Sanskrit text, 
and adds others wliich are not to be found there. ^ 

In this Aralnc translation tlie story of the Brahman 
and the pot of rice runs as follows : — 

* A religious man was iu the Imhit of receiving every 
day from the liouse of a merchant a ceitaiii quantity of 
butter (oil) and honey, of which, liaving eaten as much as 
he wanted, he put the rest into a jar, which li - hung on a 
nail in a corner of the room, lioping that the jar would in 
time be filled. Now, as he was leaning back one day on 
liis couch, with a stick in his liand, and the jar suspended 
over his head, ho thought of tlie higli price of butter and 
honey, and said to himself, ‘‘I will sell what is in the jnr, 
and buy with the money which I obtain for it ten goats, 
which, producing each of them a young one every five 
months, in addition to the produce of the kids as soon as 
they begin to bear, it will not be long before there is a 
large flock.’* He continued to make his c^^lculation8, and 
found that he should at this rate, in the course of two years, 
have more than four hundred goats. “ At the expiration of 
this term I will buy,” said he, “a hundred black cattle, in 
the proportion of a bull or a cow for every four goats. 

I will then purchase land, and hire workmen to plough it 
with the beasts, and put it into tillage, so that before five 
years are over I shall, no doubt, have realised a great for- 
tune by the sale of the milk which the cows will give, and 
of the produce of my land. My next business will be to 
build amaguiBcent hou.se, and engage a number of servants, 
both male and female ; and, when my establishment is 
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completed, I will marry the handsomest woman I can find, 
who, in due time becoming a mother, will present me with 
an heir to my possessions, who, as he advances in age, shall 
receive the best masters that can be procured ; and, if the 
progress which be makes in learning is equal to my reason- 
able expectations, I shall be amply repaid for the pains and 
expense which I have bestowed upon him ; but if, on the 
other hand, he disappoints my liopes, the rod which I have 
here shall be the instrument with which I will make him 
feel the displeasure of a justly-offended parent.” At these 
wmrds he suddenly raised the hand which Ijeld the stiek 
towards the jar, and broke it, and the contents ran down 
upon his head and face. . . / * 

You will have observed the coincidences between 
the Arabic and the Sanskrit versions, but also a con- 
siderable divergence, parliculurly in the winding up 
of the story. The Brahman and the Imly man both 
build their castles in the air; but, while the former 
kicks his wife, the latter only chastises his son. 
How this change came to pass we cannot tell. But as 
we know now that the Arabic translation agrees in t he 
main points with the Syriac,^ we must accept the chas- 

* KalHaand Diwna; orJJir FahJrs of t/ie 

Arahio. By the Kev. Wyndharn Ki,jUclihull, A.M. Oxi'urd, 1811). 

* The story as told in the old Syriac translation (p. oil) is this : 
* There was once a Magian who for Ids sujipurt received from th.e 
l)OHse of a rich man tlie remains of honey and oil, and also barley 
gruel. What was left he took to his house and poured it into a 
vessel which he hung on a peg above the place where he slept. 
When the vessel had become full, he, while lying in bed, lifted up 
his eyes and rejoiced in his heart, saying: “ I shall sell this vessel 
dearly, for, according to my calculation, I shall get a denar for it. 
W^ith that denar I shall get ten sbe^goats. They will have young 
ones at the right time, so that, after a lapse of five (two) years, I 
shall possess with them and tlieir young ones more than one (four) 
Imndred goats. TJien I shall sell tl)em, getting one cow for four 
goats, and thus I shall gradually become possessed of one hundred 
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tiseinensl of the sou as having been original! j the cause 
of the mischief, while the changes introduced in the 
Pa-n/fatantra and the Hitopadesa must be explained 
as intended to please tlie vulgar taste of a later age. 

We have thus traced our story from Sanskrit to 
Pehlevi, and from Pehlevi to Arabic ; we have fol- 
lowed it in its migrations from the hermitages of 
Indian sages to the court of the kii’gs of Persia, aad 
from thence to the residence of the powerful Khalit's 
at Bagdad. Let us recollect that the Khalif »al 
Mansur, for whom the Arabic translation was made, 
was the contemporary of Abderraliiaan, who ruled .in 
' and that Jjqth yv^ere but lil.tle anterior to 
Htrrun al Eashid and Charleinagne. 'At that time, 
therefofe^ ’tlie way “was" perfectly oi)en for tliese 
Eastern fables, alter they hud once reached Bagdad, 
to penetrate into the seats of Western learning, and 
to spread to every part of the new empire of Cha)*le- 
inagne. They may have done so, for all we know ; 
but nearly three hundied years pass before these 
fables meet us again in the literature of Europe. 
Xhe Carlovingiaii empire had fallen to pieces, Spain 
had been rescued from the Midiaminedans, William 

cows and buUs. I shall sell some of thorn and buy land, water, 
and seed. Of the other oxen I shall use some for agriculture, and 
the cows for breeding. In tliis way I shall sell in ten (five) years 
for high prices the produce of my land and water, and the calves of 
my cows, and buy instead servants and maids, a house and furni- 
ture. Having become a rich man, I shall marry a wi«*c of a noble 
family ; she will bear me a son who will be prosperous, favoured by 
Providence, and will become the head of the family. I shall call 
him Mahpia, educate him in doctrine and study, and make him per- 
fect. But if Mahpia should be disobedient and recalcitrant, I shall 
beat him on the head with my stick,” With these words he raised 
his stick and hit the pot so that it broke, and honey and oil poured 
down on his head, while the rest was wasted.’ 
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the Conqueror had landed in Eiiglatid, and the 
Crusades had begun to turn the thoughts of Europe 
towards the East, when, about the year 1080, we 
hear of a Jew, of the name of Symeon, the son of 
Seth, who translated these fables from Arabic into 
Greek. He states in his preface that the book came 
originally from India, that it was brought to the King 
Chosroes of Persia, and then translated into Arabic. 
His own translation into Greek must have been made 
from an Arabic MS. of the ‘ Kali! ah and Dimnah,’ in 
many places more perfect, in some less perfect, than 
the one published by De Sacy. The Greek text 
has been published, though very imperfectly, under 
the title of ‘ Stephan ites and Ichnelates.’^ Here 
our fable is told as follows (p. 337) : — 

‘ It is said that a beggar kept some honey and bnttemn 
a jar close to where he slept. One night he thus thought 
within himself : “I shall sell this honey and butter for how- 
ever small a sura ; with it I shall buy ten goats, and these 
in five months will produce as many again. In five years 
tlioy will become four hundred. With them I shall buy 
one hundred cows, and with them I shall cultivate soin,e 
land. And what with their calves and the harvests, I shall 
become rich in five years, and build a house with four 
wings,® ornamented with gold, and buy all kinds of servants, 

> * Specimen Sapientks Indorum Veterum, id est Liber Ethico- 
Politicus pervetustus, dictiis Arabice Kalilah ve Dimnah, Grnece 
Stephanites et Jehnektes, nunc primum Griece ex MS. Cod. 
Holsteiniano prodit cum versioue Latina, opera 8. G. Starkii.’ 
Berolini, 1697 ; also Athens, 1861. 

* This expression, a four-winged house, occurs also in the 
Paf^katamiTcu As it does not occur in the Arabic text published bj 
De Sacy, it is clear that Symeon must have followed anothei 
Arabic text in which this adjective, belonging to the Sanskrit, and nc 
doubt to the Pehlevi text also, had been preserved. It does not oc- 
cur in the old Syriac translation, p. 64. 
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and man^ a Wife. She will give me a child, and I shall 
call him Beauty. It will be a boy, aad I shall educate 
him properly ; and if I see him lazy, I shall give him such 
^ flogging with this stick. . . With these words he took 
a stick that was near him, struck the jar, and broke it, so 
that the honey and milk ran down on his beard.* 

This Greek translation might, no doubt, have 
reached La Fontaine; bnt as the French poet was 
not a great scholar, least of all a reader of Greek 
MSS*, and as the fables of Symeoii Seth were not 
published till 1697, we must look for other channels 
through which the old fable was carried along from 
East to West. 

There is, first of all, an Italian translation, of the' 
‘ Stephanites and Ichnelates,* which was published 
at Ferrara in 1583.^ The title is, ‘ Del governo 
de’ regni. Sotto morali esempi di animali ragionanti 
tra loro. Tratti prim a di lingua Indiana in Agarena 
da Lelo Demno Saraceno. Et poi dalF Agarena 
nella Greca da Simeone Setto, philosopho Antio- 
cheno. Et hora tradotti di Greco in Italiano.’ ® This 
translation is supposed to have been the work of 
Giulio Nuti. 

There is, besides, a Latin translati£m> or rather a 
free rendering of the Greek translation, after a MS. 
of Leo Allatms,by the learned Jesuit, Petrus Possinus, 
which was published at Borne in 1666.® This may 
have been, and, according to some authorities, has 
really been one of the sources from which La Fontaine 
drew his inspirations. Bnt though La Fontaine may 

* Note C,p. 479. 

* This Italian translation has been edited byTeza, Bologna, 1872. 

» Note D, p. 480. 

VOL. IV. P f 
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have consulted this work for other fables, I do not 
think that he took from it the fable of Perrette and 
the milk-pail. 

The fact is, these fables had found several other 
channels through which, as early as the thirteenth 
century, they reached the literary market of Europe, 
and became familiar as household words, at least 
among the higher and educated classes. We shall 
follow the course of some of these channels. First, 
then, a learned Jew, whose name seems to have been 
Joel, translated our fables from Arabic into Hebrew 
(1250?).^ His work has been preserved in one MS. 
at Paris, but has not yet been published, except the 
tenth book, which was communicated by Dr. Neu- 
bauer to Ben fey’s journal, ‘Orient und Occident’ 
(vol. i. p. 658). This Hebrew translation was trans-| 
lated by another converted Jew, Johannes of Capua, 
into Latin. His translation was finished between 
1268-1278, and, under the title of ‘Directorium 
humanse vitm,’ it became very soon a popular work 
with the select reading public of the thirteenth 
century.'^ In the ‘ Directorium,’ and in Joel’s trans- 
lation, the name of Sendebar is substituted for that 
of Bidpay. The ‘Directorium* was translated (though 
not from the printed edition) ^ into Germ§ni at the 
command of Eberhard, the great Duke of Wiirtem- 
berg,** and both the Latin text and the German 
translation occur, in n^eated editions, among the 
rare bwks printed between 1480 and the end of the 

1 Jour, As. 1882, p. 547. * Note E, p. 481. 

* Benfey, Orient v>nti Occident^ vol. i. pp. 150, 101 seq., and 
Einleitungt p. L, note, 

* Note P, p. 482. 
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Bfteen^b^eiituigr A Spanish translation, founded 
both on the German and the Latin te:tts, appeared 
at Burgos in 1493 ; * and from these different sources 
flowed in the sixteenth century the Italian renderings 
of Firenzuola (1548)® and Doni (1552)/ As these 
Italian translations were repeated in French® and' 
English, before the end of the sixteenth century, 
they might no doubt have supplied La Fontaine with 
subjects for his fables. 

But, as far as we hnow, it was a third channel 
that really brought the Indian fable to the imme- 
diate notice of the French poet. A Persian poet, of 
the name of Nasr Allah, translated the work of'i 
Abdallah ibn Almokaffa into Persian about 1150. i 

* Benfey, Orient und Occident^ vol. i. p. 138. Tfie German 
translation has been published by Holland, Stuttgart, 1860. 

* Benfey, Orient und Occident, vol. i. p. 601. Its title is: 

‘ Exemplario contra los enganosypeligros del mundo,4bid. pp. 1G7, 168. 

* iJisoorsi degli animali, di Messer Agnolo Firenzuola* in Frose 
dl M, A. F, (Fiorenza, 1648.) 

< La Mm'al Filosophia del Ihmi, tratta da gli antichi scnttm'i. 
Vinegia, 1662. 

Trattati diver si di Sendeha/r Jndiano, filosojfho morale. Vinegia, 
1662. 

P. 65. Trattato Quarto, 

A woman tells her husband to wait till her son is born, and says: 

' Stava uno Eomito domestico ne i monti di Brianza a far peni- 
tenza e tenera aloune cassette d’ api per suo spjisso, * e di quelle a 
suoi tempi ne cavava il Mele, e di quello ne vendeva alcuna parte tal 
volta per i suoi besogni. Avenno che un’ anno ne fu una gran 
carestia, e egli attendeva a conservarlo, e ogni giorno lo giiardava 
mille volte, e gli pareva cent’ anni ogni bora, che egll indugiava a 
empierlo di Mele,’ etc. 

» ‘ Le plaisant et faeCtieux discours des aniraaux, novellement 
traduict de tuscan en fran 90 is,’ Lyon, 1656, par Gabriel Cottier. 

* Deux livres de filosofie fabuleuse, le premier pris des discours 
de M. Ange Firenzuola, le second extraict des traictez de Sandebar 
indien, par Pierre de La Rivey.’ Lyon, 1670. 

The second book is a translation of the second part of Doni ’s 
Filosojia morale. 


F f a 
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This Persian translation was enlarged in the fifteenth 
centnrj by another Persian poet, Husain ben Ali 
called el Vaez, under the title of ‘ Anvdri Suhaili/ ’ 
This name will be familiar to many members of the 
Indian Civil Service, as being one of the old Hailey- 
bury class-books which had to be construed by all 
who wished to gain high honours in Persian. This 
work, or at least the first books of it, were translated 
into French by David Sahid of Ispahan, and pub- 
lished at Paris in 1644, under the title of ‘ Livre des 
Lumieres, ou la Conduite des Eois, compos4 par le 
Sage Pilpay, Indien.’ This translation, we know, 
fell into the hands of La Fontaine ; and a number of 
his most charming fables were certainly borrowed 
from it. 

But Perrette with the milk-pail has not yet ar- 
rived at the end of her journey, for if we look at the 
‘ Livre des Lumieres,’ as published at Paris, we find 
neither the milkmaid nor her prototype, the Brah- 
man who kicks his wife, or the religious man who 
flogs his boy. That story occurs in the later chapters, 
which were left out in the French translation ; arfd 
La Fontaine, therefore, must have met with his 
model elsewhere. 

Eem ember that in all our wanderings we have 
not yet found the milkmaid, but only the Brahman 
or the religious man. What we want to know is who 
first brought about this metamorphosis. 

Ho doubt La Fontaine was quite the man to seize 

* The Anvar4 ShtAaiUt or the LiffMs of CanoptUy being the 
Persian version of the Fables of Pilpay, or the Book, KaUlah and 
Damnah^ rendered into Persian by Husain Vil’iz TJ’l-Kfishifi, literally 
translate by E. B. Fiastwiok. Hertford, 1854. 
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on any jewel which was contained in the Oriental 
fables, to remove the cumbersome and foreign-looking 
setting, and then to place the principal figure in 
that pretty frame in which most of us have first 
become acquainted with it. But in this case the 
charmer’s wand did not belong to La Foiitame, but 
to some forgotten worthy, whose very name it will 
be difficult to fix upon with certainty. 

We have, as yet, traced three streams only, all 
starting from the Arabic translation ot Abdallah 
ibn Almokaffa, one in the eleventh, another in the 
twelfth, a third in the thirteenth century, all reach- 
ing Europe, some touching the very steps of the 
throne of Louis XIV., yet none of them carrying the 
leaf which contained the story of ‘ Perrette,’ or of 
the ^Brahman,’ to the threshold of La Fontaine’s 
home. We must, therefore, try again. 

After the conquest of Spain by the Mohamme-^ 
dans, Arabic literatui'C had found a new home in 1 
Western Europe, and among the numerous works 
translated from Arabic into Latin or Spanish, we find 
Wwards the end of the thirteenth century (1289) a 
Spanish translation of our fables, called ‘ Calila 6 
Dymna,’ ‘ sometimes ascribed to King Alfonso .the' 
Wise. In this the name of the philosopher is changed 
from Bidpai to Bundobel. This, or another transla- 
tion from Arabic, was turned into Latin verse by 
Raimond de Bdziers in 1318 {not published). 

liastly, we find in the same century another trans- 
lation from Arabic straight into Latin verse, by Baldo, 
which became known under the name of ^ iEsopus 
alter.’ * 

* Note G, p. 483. 


» Note H. p. 484. 
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From these frequent translations, and transla- 
tions of translations, in the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries, we see quite clearly that these! 
Indian fables were extremely popular, and were, in 
fact, more widely read in Europe than the Bible, oi 
any other book. They were not only read in trans- 
lations, but having been introduced into sermons,^ 
homilies, and works on morality, they were improved 
upon, acclimatised, localised, moralised, till at last 
it is almost impossible to recognise their Oriental 
features under their homely disguises. 

I shall give you one instance only. 

Eabelais, in his ‘ Gargantua,’ gives a long descrip- 
tion how a man might conquer the whole world. 
At the end of this dialogue, which was meant as a 
satire on Charles V., we read : — 

* There was tliere present at that time an old gentleman 
well experienced in the wars, a stem soldier, and who had 
been in many great hazards, named Echephron, who, hear- 
ing this discourse, said : “ J’ay grand peur que tonte ceste 
enterprise sera semblablo k la farce du pot au laid duquel 
an cordavanier se faisoit riche par resverie, puis le j:^,)t 
casse, n’eut de quoy disner.’* * 

This is clearly our story, only the Brahman has, 
as yet, been changed into a shoemaker only, and the 
pot of rice or the jar of butter and honey into a 
pitcher of milk. Now it is perfectly true that if a 
writer of the fifteenth century changed the Brahman 
into a shoemaker. La Fontaine might, with the same 
right, have replaced the Br?lhman by his milkmaid. 
Knowing that the story was current, was, in fact, 
common property in the fifteenth century, nay, even 
« Note I 4 p. 487. 
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at a much earlier date, we might really be satisfied 
after haviug brought the germs of Perrette within 
easy reach of La Fontaine. But, fortunately, we C 9 .n 
make at least one step further, a step of about two 
centuries. This step backwards brings us to the 
thirteenth century, and there we find our old Indian 
friend again, and this time really changed into a 
milkmaid. The book I refer to is written in Latin, 
and calle 1 ‘Dialogtis Oreaturarum optime moralimtu8\'^ 
in English, tlie ‘Dialogue of Creatures moralised.’ v 
It was a book intended to teach the principles of 
Christian morality by examples taken from ancient 
fables. It was evidently a most successful book, and 
was translated into several modern languages. There 
is an old translation of it in English, first printed by 
Eastell,* and afterwards repeated in 1816. I shall 
read you from it the fable in which, as far as I can 
find, the milkmaid appears for the first time on the 
stage, surrounded already by much of that scenery 
which, four hundred years later, received its last 
touches at the hand of La Fontaine. 

^ ‘ DiALOGO C- (p. ccxxiii.) For as it is but madnesse to 

trust to moebe in snrete, so it is but foly to hope to moche 
of vanyteys, for vayne bo all erthly thinges lougynge to 
men, as sayth Davyd, Psal. xciiii: Wher of it is tolde in 
fablys that a lady uppon a tyme delyvered to her mayden 
a gahn of mylke to soil at a cite, and by the way, as she 
sate and restid her by a dyche side, she began to thinko 
that with the money of the mylke she wold bye an henne, 

* * Dialogues of Creatures moralysed, sm. 4to, circ. 1617. It is 
generally attributed to the press of John Bastell, but the opinion 
of Mr. Haslewood, in bis preface to the reprint of 1816, that the 
l*ook was printed on the Continent, is perhaps the correct one.’ 
(Quaritch’s Catahtgue, July 1870.) 
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the whiiu slmlde bringe forth chekjns, and when they 
were growyn to hennys she wolde sell them and by piggis, 
and esohaunge them in to shepe, and the shepe in to oxen, 
and so whan she was come to richesse she sholde be maried 
right worsbipfnlly unto some worthy riian, and thus she 
reioycid. And whan she was thus merveloosly romfortid 
and ravisshed inwardly in her secrete solace, thinkynge 
with howe greate iuye she shuld be ledde towarde the 
chirche with her hnsbond on horsebacxe, she sayde to her 
self: “ Goo we, goo we.” Sodaynlye she smote the ground 
with her fote, myndynge to spurre the horse, but her fote 
slypped, and she fell in the dyche, and there lay all her 
mylke, and so she was farre from her purpose, and never 
had that she hopid to have.* * 

Here we have arrived at the end of our journey. 
It has been a long journey across fifteen or twenty 
centuries, and I am afraid onr following Perrette 
from country to country, and from language to lan- 
guage, may have tired some of my hearers. I 
shall, therefore, not attempt to fill the gap that 
divides the fable of the tbirteentli century from La 
Fontaine. Suffice it to say, that the milkmaid, 
having once taken the place of the Brahman, main- 

* The Latin text is more simple : * Unde cum quodam domlne 
dedisset ancille sue lac nt venderet et lac portaret ad urbem juxla 
fossatum oogitare cepit quod de pcio lactis emerit gallinam quae 
faoeret pullos quos auctos in gallinas venderet et porcellos emeret 
eosque mutaret in oves et ipsas in boves. Sic que ditata contra* 
beret cum aliquo nobili et sic gloriabatur, Et cum sic gloriaretur 
et cogitaret cum quanta gloria duceretur ad ilium virum sftper 
equum dicendo gio gio cepit pede percutere teiram quasi pungeret 
equum calcaribus. Sed lanc lubricatus est pes ejus et ceoidit in 
fossatum effundendo lao. Sic enim non habuit quod se adepturam 
sperabat.* — Dialoffti* Creattirarum opiAmt vidraUzatas (ascribed to 
Nicolaus Pergaminiis, supposed to have lived in the thirteenth cen- 
tury). He quotes Elynandus, in ffesHt Itommorum, First edition, 
per Oerardum Leeu in oppido Ooudensi inceptom ; munere Del 
finitns est, Anno Domini, 1480. 
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taiued it against all comers. We find her as Dona 
Truhana, in the famous ^ Conde Lncanor/ the work 
of the Infante Don Jnan Mannel,' who died in 1347, 
the grandson of St. Ferdinand, the nephew of Alfonso 
the Wise, though himself not a king, yet more 
powerful than a king ; renowned both by his sword 
and by his pen, and possibly not ignorant of Arabic, 
the language of his enemies. We find her again in 
the ‘ Contes et Nouvelles of Bona venture des Periers,’ ^ 
published in the sixteenth century, a book which we 
know that La Fontaine was well acquainted with. 
We find her after La Fontaine in all the languages 
of Europe.* 

You see now before your eyes the bridge on which 
our fables came to us from East to West. The same 
bridge which brought us Perrette brought us hun- 
dreds of fables, all originally sprung up in India, 
many of them carefully collected by Buddhist priests, 
and preserved in their sacred canon, afterwards 
handed on to the Brahman ic writers of a later age, 
carried by Barzol from India to the court of Persia, 
then to the courts of the Blhalifs at Bagdad an4 
Cordova, and of the emperors at Constantinople. 
Some of them, no doubt, perished on their jouimey, 
others were mixed up together, others were changed 
till we should hardly know them again. Still, if you 
once know the eventful journey of Perrette, you 

» Note K, p. 488. * Note L, p. 488. 

• My learned German translator. Dr. Felix Liebrecht, says in a 
note : ‘ Other books in which our story appears before La Fontaine 
are by Burkhard Waldis, ed. H. Kurz, Leipzig, 1862 ; ii. 177 ; 

Note to Dets JSettleri JCat^mamMchaft ; and Oesterley in Kirchoff *s 
Wendunmuthf v. 44, note to L 171, *Vergebener Anschlag reieh 
zu werden * (BiW. des liter, Vereins eu StuHg. No. 99 ). 
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know the journey of all the other faljles that belong 
to this Indian cycle. Few of them have gone 
through so many changes, few of them have found 
so many friends, whether in the courts of kings or 
in the huts of beggars. Few of them have been to 
places where Perrette has not also been. This is 
why I selected her and her passage through the 
world as the best illustration of a subject which 
otherwise would require a whole course of lectures 
to do it justice. 

But though our fable represents one large class 
or cluster of fables, it does not represent al). There 
were several collections, besides the Buddhist original 
of the Pa-^Zjatantra, which found their way from 
India to Europe. The most important among them is 
the ^ Book of the Seven Wise Masters, or the Book 
of Sindbad,’ the history of which has lately been 
written, with great learning and ingenuity, by Signor 
Comparetti.* 

These large collections of fables and stories mark 
what may be called the high roads on which the 
literary products of the East were carried to the 
West. But there are, besides these high roads, some 
smaller, less trodden paths on which single fables, 
sometimes mere proverbs, similes, or metaphors, 
have come to us from India, from Persepolis, from / 
Damascus and Bagdad. I have already alluded to ■ 
the powerful influence which Arabic literature exer- j 
cised on Western Europe through Spain. Again, 
most active interchange of Eastern and Western \ 
ideas took place at a later time during the progress ; 
of the Crusades. Even the inroads of Mongolian J 
* Bicerohe int^ymo al Libro di Sindibad, Milano, 1869. 
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tribes into Russia and the East of Europe kept up 
a literary bartering between Oriental and Occidental 
nations. 

But few would have suspected a Father of the 
Church as an importer of Eastern fables. Yet so it is. 

At the court of the same Khalif Almansur (753- 
774), where Abdallah ibn Almokaffa^ translated the 
fables of Kalilah and Dimnah from Pehlevi into Arabic, 
there lived a Christian of the name of Sergius, who for 
many years held the high office of treasurer to the 
Khalif; He had a son to whom he gave the best 
education that could then be given, his chief tutor 
being one Cosmas, an Italian monk, who had been 
taken prisoner by the Saracens, and sold as a slave 
at Bagdad. After the death of Sergius, his son' 
succeeded him for some time as chief councillor; 
{TTpoDTocrvfi/SovXof) to the Khalif Almansur. Sueh,| 
however, had been the influence of the Italian ffiotiWi 
on his pupil’s mind, that he suddenly resolved to 
retire from the world, and to devote himsvdf to study, 
meditation, and pious works. From the monastery 
of St. Saba, near Jerusalem, this former minister of 
the Khalif issued the most learned works on theology, 
particularly his ‘ Exposition of the Orthodox Faith.’ 
He soon became the highest authority on^matters of 
dogma in the Eastern Church, and he still holds 
his place among the saints both of the Eastern and 
Western Churches. His name was Jo^nes, and 
from being bom at Damascus, the former capital of 
the Khalifs, he is best known in history as Joannes ^ 
Damascenus, or St. John of Paqias^ He must 
have known Arabic, and probably Persian ; but his 
* Job. Damascenus, 676-760. 
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master/ of Greek earned later in life, the name 
of Chrysorrhoas, or Gold-flowing. He became fa- 
mous as the defender of the sacred images, and .as 
the determined opponent of the Emperor Leo the 
Isaurian, about 726. It is difficult in bis life to dis- 
tinguish between legend and history, but that he 
had held high office a t the court of the Khalif Al- 
mansur, that he boldly opposed the iconoclastic 
policy of the Emperor Leo, and that he wrote the 
most learned theological works of his time, cannot 
be easily questioned. 

Among the works ascribed to him is a story called 
‘Barlaam and Joasaph/^ Though for our own im- 
mediate purposes it would be of little consequence 
whether the book was written by Joannes Damasconus 
or by some less distinguished ecclesiastic, I must confess 
that the arguments hitheiio adduced against his author- 
ship do not seem to me convincing. For it has never 
been explained why it should have been ascribed to 
Joannes Damascenus. 

^ The Greek text was first published in 1832, by Boissonade, in 
his Anecdota Qrccca^ vol. iv ; afterwards by Migne, Joh. Damasceni 
Opem, voL iii. The title as given in some MSS. is: hropta \I/vxoj- 
<p€X.‘^s Ttjs (vSoripas t5)V AWt6vQ}v rrjs'Ivduit^ Ktyofifvrjs, irpdsrijv 

dytav troXtv fi€r€p«xOti<JCL 3t(i *Iu6.vvov rod povaxov [other MSS. read, 
cvyypa<p(tira vapaL rod &Yiov Trarpb^ ijpwv ’Iwdvyov rov AapaaKiivov"], 
avtpQS ripdov Mhl iyapirov pov^s rov dylov h y 6 ^los BapKadp /cal 

^ludcracp rS/v doihipuav /cal pta/capiow. Joannes Monaohus occurs as the 
name of the author in other works of Joannes Damascenus. See 
Leo Allatius, Prolegomena, p. l., in Damaaceni Opera Omnia, Ed. 
Lequien, 1748. Venice. 

At the end the author says ; rh tripas rov vapSvros k6yov, 

%v Karh Zdvapty yeypd^ica, Kodits M}Koa waph r&v hr^ievZ&s rapa^ 
ZeZwKSroty puot rtpdoty &yd^y. r^f'oiro 3^ vf^ds, revs kyayivdacrKovrdi r* Ka\ 
itKodoyras r^v Ziiiyritrtv ravrnv^rris pL§plZos i^iu6i}yai r&v *{/ap§^ 

tmjffdyrtav rf Kvpicf fdxait icol rptafitlait BapKaiip koI rm 

pMcapiayttpl^^ See also Wiener, Jahrhiloker, vol, Ixlii. 

pp. 44-83 ; vol. Lodi. pp. 274-288; voL Ixxiii. pp. 176-202. 
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Tlie Jesuits did not like the book, because it was 
a religious novel. They pointed to a passage in 
which the Holy Ghost is represented as proceeding 
from the Father ^ and the Son,’ as incompatible with 
the creed of an Eastern ecclesiastic. That very pas- 
sage, however, has now been proved to be spurious ; 
and it should be borne in mind, besides, that the 
controversy on the procession of the Holy Ghost 
from the Father and the Son, or from the Father 
through the Son, dates a century later than Joannes. 
The fact, again, that the author does not mention 
Mohammedanism,' proves nothing against the au- 
thorship of Joannes, because, a s he places Barlaam and 
Joasaph in the early centuries of Christianity, he 
would have ruined his story by any allusion to 
Mohammed’s religion, then only a hundred years old. 
Besides, he had written a separate work, in which 
the relative merits of Christianity and Mohamme- 
danism were discussed. The prominence given to the 
question of the worship of images shows that the 
story could not have been written much before the 
time of Joannes Damascenus, and there is nothing in 
the style of our author that could be pointed out as 
incompatible with the style of the great theologian. 
On the contrary, the author of ^ Barlaam and Joasaph’ 
quotes the same authors whom Joaimes Damascenus 
quotes most frequently — e,g, Basilius and Gregorius 
Nazianzenus. And no one but Joannes could have 
taken long passages from his own works without 
saying where he borrowed them.'' 

* Littr6, JmrmX des SmmUt 1865, p. 337. 

* The Martyrologium Rommnm (1 683 a.d.), whatever its authority, 
, may be, states distinctly that the acts of Barlaam and Josaphat were 
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The Bt/Ory of ^ Barlaam and Joasaph ’ — or, as he is 
more commonly called, Josaphat~may be told in a 
few words : ^ A king in India, an enemy and perse- 
cutor of the Christians, has an only son. The astro- 
logers have predicted that he would embrace the 
new doctrine. His father, therefore, tries by all 
means in his power to keep him ignorant of the 
miseries of the world, and to create in him a taste 
for pleasure and enjoyment. A Christian hermit, 
however, gains access to the prince, and instructs 
him in the doctrines of the Christian religion. The 
young prince is not only baptized, but resolves to 
give up all his earthly riches ; and, after having 
converted his own father and many of Lis subjects, 
he follows his teacher into the desert.^ 

The real object of the book is to give a simple 
exposition of the principal doctrines of the Christian 
religion. It also contains a first attempt at compa- 
rative theology, for in the course of the story there 
is a disputation on the merits of the principal reli- 
gions of the world — the Chaldman, the Egyptian, 
the Greek, the Jewish, and the Christian. But one 
of the chief attractions of this manual of Christian 
theology consisted in a number of fables and parables 
with which it is enlivened. Most of them have beep 

written by Sanctus Joannes Damascenus. *Apud Indos Persia finiti- 
mos sanctorum Barlaam et Josaphat, quorum actus mirandos sanctus 
Joannes Damascenus conscripsit/ See Leonis Allatii Prolegomena, 
in Joemnii Damasoeni Opera^ ed. Lequien, vol. i. p. xxvi. He adds ; 
Et Gennadius Patriarcha per Concil. Florent, cap, 5 : oi/x ^rrov 
koL d fiiyat rov AafuurKov d<p$a\f4.hs iy T<p BapXakfi Kol 

*lonr6.<par raw fiaprvpti \iyow. Arguments against his authorship 

are ^ven in Zoteuberg and P. Meyer’s edition of B. and J., by Gul 
de Oambrai {Bihlicftheh des Lit. Vereins in StuttgaH, Ixxv. pp. 312-314 ; 
see also ZeiUchrift der Leutsofwn Morgenl. OmlUohaftt 1878, p. 684. 
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tra^d to „aii I^djR I shall mention one 

only which has found its way into almost every 
literature of the world : * — 

‘ A man was pursued by a unicorn, and while he tried 
to flee from it, he fell into a pit. In falling, he stretched 
out both his arms, and laid hold of a small tree that was 
growing on one side of the pit. Having gained a firm 
footing, and holding to the tree, he fancied he was safe, 
when he saw two mice, a black and a white one, busy 
gnawing the root of the tree to which he was clinging. 
Looking down into the pit, he perceived a horrid dragon 
with his mouth wide open, ready to devour him, and when 
examining the place on which his feet rested, the heads of 
four serpents glared at him. Then he looked up, and 
observed drops of honey falling down from the tree to 
which he clung. Suddenly the unicorn, the dragon, the 
mice, and the serpents were all forgotten, and his mind 
was intent only on catching the drops of sweet honey 
trickling down from the tree.* 

An explanation is hardly required. The unicorn isj 
Death, always chasing man ; the pit is the world ; 
the small tree is man’s life, constantly gnawed by th^ 
black and the white mouse — i.e. by night and day ; 
the four serpents are the four elements which com4 
pose the human body ; the dragon below is meant f oi{ 
the jaws of hell. Surrounded by all these horrors,' 
man is yet able to forget them all, and to think only 
of the pleasures of life, which, like a few drops ofj 
honey, fall into his mouth from the tree of life.* 

* The story of the oaskete, well known from the * Merchant of 
f Venice,’ occurs in Barlmrn and Josa^hat^ thongh it is nsed ther^ 
^ for a different purpose. 

* Of. Benfey, Pmtsehaiantraf vol. i. p, 80 ,* vol. ii. p. 628 j Zei 

Avadami, CanU$ et indum, par Stanislas Julien, i. 
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But $vtat is still more curious is, that the author 
of ‘ Barlaain and Josaphat ’ has evidently taken his 
very hero, the Indian Prince Josaphat, from 411 
Indian source. In the ‘ Lalita Vistara’ — the life, 
though no doubt the legendary life, of Buddha — the 
father of Buddha is a king. When his sou is born, 
the Biahman Asita predicts that he will rise to great 
glory, and become either a powerful king, or, re- 
nouncing the throne and embracing the life of a 
hermit, become a Buddha.* The great obj-^ct of his 
father is to prevent this. He tlaerefore keeps the 
young prince, when he grows up, in his garden and 
palaces, surrounded by all 2^h-f^surea which might 
turn his niiud from contemplation to erjoyment. 
More csiDecially he is to know nothing of illness, old 

age, and death, which might oj)en his eyes to the 
misery and unreality of life. After ii time, however, . 
tlie prince receives permission to drive out; and 
then follow the four drives,- so famous in Buddhist 
history. The places where these drives took place 
were commemorated by towers still standing in the 
tiine of Fa Hian’s visit to India, early in the fifth 
century after Christ, and even in the time of Hiouen 
Thsang, in the seventh century. I shall read you a 
sliort account of the four drives : ® — 

‘One day when the prince with a largo retinue was 
driving through the eastern gate of the city, on the way to 
one of his parks, ho met on the road an old man, broken 

pp. i:?2, 191 ; Gcsia, Bimianornm^ cap. 168 ; JTomayun Nam0h, 
cap. iv. ; Griirun, Jhutmhe MytlwlogWy pp. 768-759; Liebrecht, 
Jahrh'dcher Jiir llom.. und Engl, LitcratuTy I860. 

‘ Lnlita Vutara, ed. Calcutt. p, 12G. 

2 IMd. p. 225. 

» See Salected Eismy.% vol. ii. p. 197. 
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and decrepit. One could see the veins and muscles over 
the whole of his body, his teeth chattered, he was covered 
with wrinkles, bald, and hardly able to utter hollow and 
nnmelodious sounds. He was bent on his stick, and all his 
limbs and joints trembled. “Who is that man ? ” said the 
prince to his coachman, “He is small and weak, his flesh 
and his blood are dried up, his muscles stick to his skin, 
his head is white, his teeth chatter, his body is wasted 
away ; leaning on his stick, he is hardly able to walk, 
stumbling at every step. Is there something peculiar in 
bSft family, or is this the common lot of all created beings ? 

‘“Sir,” replied the coachman, “that man is sinking 
under old age, his senses have become obtuse, suffering has 
destroyed his strengtli, and he is despised by his relations. 
He is without support, and useless ; and people have aban- 
doned him, like a dead tree in a forest. But* this is not 
peculiar to his family. In every creature youth is defeated 
by old ago. Your father, your mother, all your relations, 
all your friends, will come to the same state ; this is the 
appointed end of all creatures.” 

‘“Alas!” replied the prince, “are creatures so igno- 
rant, so weak, and foolish as to be proud of the youth by 
which they are intoxicated, not seeing the old age which 
awaits them ? As for me, I go away. Coachman, tr^n 
my chariot quickly. What have I, the future prey of old 
ago — what have I to do wdth pleasure ? ” And the young 
prince returned to the city witbout going to the park. 

‘Another time the prince was driving through the 
southern gate to his pleasure-garden, when he perceived on 
the road a man suffering from illness, parched with fever, 
his body wasted, covered with mud, without a friend, with- 
out a home, hardly able to breatlje, and frightened at the 
sight of himself, and the approimh of death. Having ques- 
tioned his coachman, and received from him the answef 
which he expected, the young prince said, “Alas! health 
is bnt the sport of a dream, and the fear of suffering must 
take this frightful form. Where is the wise man who, after 
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having Seen what he is, could any longer think of joy and 
pleasure?” The prince turned his chariot, and returned 
to the city. 

‘A third time he w^as driving to his pleasoi'e-gardeu 
through the western gate, w^hen lie saw a dead body on the 
road, lying on a bier and covered w'ith a cloth. The friends 
stood about crying, sobbing, tearing their hair, covering 
their heads with dust, striking their breasts, and utteiing 
wild cries. The prince, again, calling nis coachman to wit- 
ness this painful scene, exclaimed, “ Oh, woe to youth, which 
must be destroyed by old age 1 Woe to health, which must 
be destroyed by so many diseases ! Woe to this life, where 
a man remains so short a time! If th(‘re were no old age, 
no disease, no death ; if these could be made captive for 
ever ! ” 'Jlien, betraying for the first time Iiis interdions, 
the young prince said, “Let us turn back ; I must think how 
to accomplish deliverance.” 

‘ A last meeting put an end to his hositjih’on. He w^as 
driving through the northern gate on the way to his ploa- 
sure-gardens, when ho saw a mendicant, who appeared out- 
wardly calm, subdued, looking downwards, wearing with 
an air of dignity his religious vestment, and carrying an 
alms-bowl. 

, , ‘ “ Who is that man ? ” asked the prince. 

‘ “ Sir,” repTed the coachman, “this man is one of those 
who are called Bhikshns, or mendicants, lie has renounced 
all pleasures, all desires, and leads a life of austerity. Ho 
tries to conquer himself. He has become a devotee. With- 
out passion, without envy, he walks about asking for alms.” 

‘“This is good and well said,” replied the prince, 
“ The life of a devotee has always been praised by the wise. 
It will be my refuge, and the refuge of other creatures; it 
will lead us to a real life, to happiness and immortality.” 

‘ With these words the young prince turned his chariot, 
and returned to the city.* 

If now we compare the story of Joannes of Damas* 

o g » 
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cus, we find tliat the early life of Josaphat is exactly 
the same as that of Buddha. His father is a kiu^, 
and after the birth of his son, an astrologer predicts 
that ho will rise to glory; not, however, in his own 
kingdom, but in a higher and better one; in fact, 
that he will embrace the new and persecuted religion 
of the Christians. Everything is done to prevent 
this. He is kept in a beautiful palace, surrounded 
by all that is enjoyable; and great care is taken to 
keex> him in ignorance of sickness, old age, and 
death. After a time, however, his father gives him 
leave to drive out. On one of his drives he sees two 
men, one maimed, the other blind. He asks what 
they are, and is told that they are suffering from 
disease. He then inquires whether all men are liable 
to disease, and whether it is known beforehand who 
will suffer fiom disease and who will be free ; and 
when he hears the truth, he becomes sad, and returns 
lionu*. Another time, when he drives out, he meets 
an old man with wrinkled face and shaking legs, 
bent down, with white hair, his teeth gone, and his 
voice faltering. He asks again what all this meansi, 
and is told that this is what happens to all men ; 
and that no one can escape old age, and that in the 
end all men must die. Tliereupon he returns home 
to meditate on death, till at last a hermit appears,^ 

* Minaycff, MHanges Amatiqne». vi. 5, p. 584, remarks: ‘Accord- 
ing to a legend in the Afahuraatu of Ya.ms or Yajjoda (in a less com- 
j)!ete form to be found in Schiofiier, Eine iibetische Lebensheschrci- 
hung Sdkyamtmis^ p. 247 ; Hardy, Manual of Budd?tiam, p. 187 ; 
Bigandet, The Life or Legend gf Gaudamuy p. 118), a merchant ap-^ 
jiears in Yasoda’s house, the night before he has the dream which 
induces him to leave his paternal house, and proclaims to him the 
true docirjne/ 
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and opens before liis eyes a higher view of life, as 
contained in the Gospel of Christ. 

No one, I believe, can read these two stories 
without feeling convinced that one was borrovved. 
from the other ; and as Fa l^ian, three hunJredi 
years before John of Damascus, saw the towers which 
coniinemoiatod the four drives ol Buddha still stand- 
ing among the ruins of the rc»yai city of Kapilavastu, 
it follows that the Greek father borrowed his subject 
from the Buddhist scriptures. Were it necessary, 
it would be easy to point out still more minute coin- 
cidences between the life of Josaphat and of Buddha, 
the founder of the Buddhist religion. Botli in the 
end convert their royal fathers, both fight manfully 
against the assaults of the flesh and the devil, both 
are regarded as saints before they die. Possibly even 
a proper name may have been transferred from the 
sacred canon of the Buddhists to the pages of the 
Greek writer. The driver who conducts Buddha 
wlien he flees by night from liis palace where ho 
leaves his wife, his only son, and all his treasures, 
in order to devote himself to a contemplative life,;* 
is called Chandaka, in Burmese Sanna.^ The friend 
and companion of Barlaam is called Zardan.^ Beinand 

' Journal of the American Oiicntal Sociefi/, vol. iii. p. 21. 

2 In some places one almost ]M-]i(‘vc that Joannes Damas- 

cciius did not only hear the story of Uiiddba, as lie says, from the 
mouth of people who had brought it to him from India, but that he 
had before him the very text of the Lalita V\i<tava, Thus in the 
account of the three or four drives we find indeed that the Buddhist 
canon represents Buddha as seeing on three successive drives, first 
an old, then a sick, and at last a dying man; while Joannes makes 
Joasaph meet- two men on his lirst drive, one maimed, the other 
blind, and an old man, wlio is nearly dying, on his second drive, 
bo far there is a difterence which might best be explained by ad- 
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iu Ills ‘ Memoire sur Tlude,’ p. 91 (1849), was tlie 
first, it seems, to point out that Youdasf, nientioued 
by Masscxudi as the founder of the Sabcean religion, 
aud Youasaf, mentioned f>s the founder of Buddhism 
by the author of the ‘ Kitab-al-Fihrist,’ are both 
meant for Bodhisattva, acoiTuption quite intelligible 
with the system of transcribing that name with Per- 
sian letters. Professor Benfey has identified Theudas, 
the sorcerer in ‘Barlaam and Joasaph,’ with the Deva- 
datta of the Buddhist scriptures.^ 

How palpable these coincidences are between the 
two stories is best shown by the fact that they were 
pointed out, inde})endently of each other, by scholars 
in Prance, Germany, and England, I place Prance 
firs^, because in point of time M. Laboulaye was the 
first who called attention to it in one of his charming 
articles in the ‘ Debats ^ A more detailed comparison 
was given by Dr. Liebrecht.^ And, lastly, Mr. Beal, 

millinpr the accomnt given by Joannes Lamasceniis himself, viz, that 
liie story wjis lirought from India, and I bat it was simply told him 
by worthy and trutliful men. Dut, if it was so, we have here 
another instance of the tenacity with which oral tradition is able*' 
to ]n*escrve the most minute points of the story. The old man is 
described by a long string of adjcviLives both in Greek and in 
{Sanskrit, and many of them are strangely alike. The Greek y4p<ap, 
old, corresponds to the Sanskrit ffXrnsx; Treva\aLci/Lievos, aged, is 
Sanskrit vriddha; ippiKvdixfvos rh vp6<To)Trouy shrivelled in his face, 
is balini^itakiiya, the body covered with wrinkles; trapelfiivo^ rhs 
Ki^juay, weak in his knees, is pravedhayamj|naA sarvdhga- 
pyatyafigai/^ trembling in all his limbs; trvyKfKwjK&St bent, is 
k ub^a; Teiro\i<ip.fPos, grey, is palitakesa ; ^orep^j/nepos robs 
toothleps. is khatt^adanta; iyKiKOfji.4m AoAwi^, stammering, is 
khurakhunlvajjaktakaw^ Aa, 

^ Zntscimft dcr DeuUehefi Morgenl&ndiichsti GetelUoh^ftt vol. 
xxiv. p. 480. 

* Matiiy 1869, 21 and 26 Jnillet. 

• J/w das HarUmm wtd Jmajfhatf in Jahrbueh fiir nman, 

vnd engl.JLittrratur, vol-ii. p. S14, I860, 
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ill his translation of tlie ‘travels of Pa Hian/* called 
attention to the same fact — viz. that the story of 
Josaphat was borrowed from tbe ‘Life of Bnddh'a.’ 
I could mention the names of two or three scdiolurs 
besides who happened to read the two books, and who 
could not help seeing, what was as clear as day -light, 
that Joannes Dainascenus took the principal charaxi- 
ter of his religious novel from tbe ‘ Lalita Vis tarn,’ 
one of the sacred books of the Buddhists; but the merit 
of having been the first belongs to M. Laboulaye. 

This fact is, no doubt, exireinely curious in the 
history of literature ; but there is another fact con- 
nected with it which is more than curious, and I 
wonder that it has never been pointed out before. 
It is well known that the story of ‘ Barlaam an 
Josaphat ’ became a most popular book during th 
Middle Ages. In the East it was translated irit(j| 
Syriac (?), Arabic, Etliiopic, Armen iau,'-^ and Hebrew;^’ 
in the West it exists in Latin, French,^ Italian, Ger-^* 
man (Eudolf von Ems), English, Hpunisli, Bohemian, | 
and Polish. As early as 1204, a King of Norwajf 
^translated it into Icelandic, and at a later time it wa;^ 
translated by a Jesuit missionary into Tagala, the 
classical language of the Pliilippine Islands. But tbisl 
is not all. Barlaam and Josaphat have actually risenf 
to the rank of Saints, both in the Eastern and in the 
Western Churches. In the Eastern Church Augustj 
26 is the saint’s day of Josaphat ; in the Eomani 

1 Ti'aveU of Fali-Man and Banff’ Yun^ Bvddhist Vilffrimn^ from 
Chimt to India, (400 A.D- and 518 A.D.) Translatt-d frum the 
Chinese by Samuel Beal. London, Trubner and Co. 18C'.). 

* See Brosset, Melanges Amaiiqties, tom. viii. p. 688. Petersburg, 
1879. 

• Published by Zotenberg and P. Meyer, Stuttgart, 1864; see 
p, 535. 
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Mavtyi’ologium, Novetnber 27 is assigned to Barlaam 
and Josapliat.* 

There have been from time to time misgivings 
about the historical character of these two saints. 
Leo Allatius, in his ‘ Prolegomena/ ventured to ask 
the question, whether the story of ‘Barlaam and 
Josaphat ’ w^as more real than the ‘ Cyropaedia ’ of 
Xenophon, or the ‘Utopia’ of Thomas More; but, en 
hon Caiholique, he replied, that as Barlaam and 
Josaphat were mentioned, not only in the Mensea 
of the Greek, but also in the Martyrologiuin of the 
Poinan Church, he could not bring himself to believe 
that their history was imaginary. Billius thought 
that to doubt the concluding words of tlie author, 
who says that he received the story of ‘ Barlaam and 
Josaphat ’ from men incapalde of falsehood, would be 
to trust more in one’s own suspicions than in Chris- 
tian charity, which believeth all things. He might 
liave added that relics of Josaphat, os et pars spinxie, 
exist in sevei’al Christian Churches (Kuhn, 1. c. p. 83). 
Leo Allatius admitted, indeed, that some of the speeches 
and conversations occurring in the story might b#‘ 
the work of JoQ>nnes Bamaseeiius, because Josaphat, 
having but recently been converted, could not have 

• Mr. Brosset, in tlie MHaugvs Anatiqneff (tom. viii. p. 636), states 
that in the Greek Church November lU i-s devoted to Varlaam and 
Joasaph. Since 18(»() the Russian Almanacs, published by the 
Academy, call S. Varlaam a martyr, while formerly he was designated 
simply as Trh^saint. St. loosaph is in some almanacs called King 
of India ; in one at the. end of the Georgian Bible, ‘ Son of the great 
King of India,* A learned account of the introduction of Barlaam 
and Josaphat into the Martyrologia and Menologia of the Western 
and Eastern Churches has lately been published by M. E. Cosquin, 
La Legende des Saints Barlaam et Josaphaty Paris, 18S0. See also 
Zotenberg, KoHce surle Lirre de Barlaam et Joasaph^ 1880 ; Hommel, 
Verhandhmgen des VIL OrientaHsttn Congressesy Semit. Sect., p. 163 ; 
and the excellent e.^say by E Kuhn, Barlaam and Joasaph^ 1803. 
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quoted so many passages from the Bible. But he 
implies that even this could be explained, because 
the Holy Ghost might have taught St. Josaph'at 
what to say. At all events, Leo has no mercy for 
those ‘ quibus omnia sub sancioram nomine prodita 
male olent, quemadmodum de saiictis Goorgio, Ciuis- 
tophoro, Hippolyto, Catarina, aliisque iiusquam eos 
in rerum natura extitisse iinpndeJitissime nugantur.’ 
The Bishop of Avranchcs had likewise his doubts; 
but he calmed them by saying : ^ Non pas que je 
veuille soustenir que tout eii so it suppose ; il y auroit 
de la temerite a desavouer qu’ii y ait jamais eu d(^ 
Barlaam ni de Josaphat. Le teinoignage du Marlyro- 
loge, qui les met an noinbre dcs Saints, et leur inter- 
cession ^que Saint Jean Damascene reclame a la fin de 
cette histoire ne permettent pas d’en douter.^ * 

With us the question as to the historical or purely 
imaginary character of Josaphat has assumed a new 
and totally different aspret. We willingly accept the 
statement of Joannes Damascenus that the story of 
^ Barlaam and Josaphat ’ was told him by men who 
&ime from India. We know that in India a story 
was current of a. prince who lived in the sixth cen- 
tury B.C., a prince of whom it was predicted that he 
would resign the throne, and devote his life to 
meditation, in order to rise to the rank of a Buddha. 
The story tells us that his father did everything to 
prevent this ; that he kept him in a palace secluded 
from the world, surrounded by all that makes life 
enjoyable ; and that he tried to keep him in ignorance 
of sickness, old age, and death. We know from the 
same story that at last the young prince obtained 
• Littr6, Joumal de$ Sa/oantSf 1866, p. 337. 
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permission to drive into the country, and that, hy 
meeting an old man, a sick man, and a oorpse, his 
eyes were opened to the unreality of life, and the 
vanity of this life’s pleasures; that he escaped from 
his palace, and, after defeating the assaults of all 
adversaries, became the founder of a new religion. 
This is the story, it may be the legendary story, but 
at all events the recognised story of Gautama 
Mkyamuni, best known to us under the name of 
the Buddha. 

If, then, Joannes Datnascenus tells the same story, 
only putting the name of Joasaph or Josaph^^t, 
Bodhisattva, in the place of Buddha ; if all that is 
human and personal in the life of St. Josaphat is 
taken from the ‘Lalita Yistara’ — what follows? 
follows that, in the same sense in which La Fontaine’s 
Perrette is the Brahman of tbe Panftatantra, St. 
Josaphat is the Buddha of the Buddhist canon. It 
follows that Buddha has become a Saint in the 
Eoman Church ; it follows that, though under a| 
different name, the sage of Kapilavastu, the founder 
of a religion which, whatever we may think of iiS( 
dogma, is, in the purity of its morals, nearer tc^* 
Christianity than any other religion, and which counts | 
even now, after an existence of 2,400 years, more 
believers than any other creed, has received the 
highest honours that the Christian Church can be-^ 
stow. And what/ever we may think of the sanctity] 
of saints, let those who doubt the right of Buddha to 
a place among them read the story of his life, as it 
is told in the Buddhist canon. If he lived the life 
which is there described, few saints have a better 
claim to the title than Buddha ; and no one either 
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in tlie ‘Greek or in the Roman Church need h# 
ashamed of liaving paid to Buddha’s memory the)/ 
lionoiir that was intended for St. Josaphat, the priuce| 
the hermit, and the saint. 


Historj, here as elsewherOj is stranger than fiction; 
aiid a kind fairy, whom men call Chance, hM here, as 
elsewhere, remedied the ingratitude and injustice of 
the w'crld. 



APPENDIX. 

I AM enabled to add here a short acconnt of an import- 
ant discovery made by Professor Benfey with regard to 
the Syriac translation of onr Collection of Fables. Doubts 
had been expressed by Sylvestre de Sacy and others, as 
to the existence of this tranvslation, which was mentioned 
for the first time in Ebedjesu’s* catalogue of Syriac writers, 
published by Abraham Ecchcllensis, and again (1725) by 
Assemani (‘ Bihliotli. Orient.’ tom. iii. part i. p. 219). 
!M. Renan, ^ on the contrary, had shown thnt the title of 
this translation, as transmitted to ns, ‘ Kalilag and Dam- 
nag,* was a guarantee of its historical authenticity. As 
a final k in Pehlvi becomes h in modern Persian, a title 
such as ‘ Kalilag and Darnnag,* answering to‘ Kalilak and 
Damnak * in Pehlvi,^ in Sanskrit ‘ Kam/akaand DamanaUa,’ 
could only have been borrowed from the Persian, before 
the Mohammedan era. Now that the interesting researches 
of Professor Benfey on this subject have been rewarded 
by the happy di.scovery of a Syriac translation, there re- 
mains but one point to be cleared up, viz. whether this is 
really the translation made by Bud Periodeutes (Visitator), 
and whether this same translation was made, as Ebedjesu 
affirms, from the Iiiditm ttsxt, or, as M. Renan suppose s, 
from a Pehlvi version. I insert the account which Pro* 

* Ebedjesu was Bishop of Soba or Nisibis, and died 1H18. 

* See Benfey, Kalilag wvd Einleitung, p. xiii; Jmirual ' 

Anaiigmy 1850, p. 250. 

■’ Hang, E.ssay on Pa/iZaW, p. 117, in An old Pahlavi-Pcu^and Glossaryj 
Bombay, lo70. 
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fessoi" Bei^fej Limsolf gave of liis disoovciy in tlie Sup- 
plement to the ‘Allgenieine Zeitnng ’ of July 12, 1871, 
and I may add that ijoth text and translation are neai'ly 
ready for publication (1875). 

The oldest MS» of tlie Pan^atantr i, 

Gi;(,tingcn, July (1, (F71 

The account I am about to give wib recall the iiov(J of 
our celebrated compatriot Frey tag (‘Die vei’lorene Hand- 
sehrift,* or ‘ The Lost MS.’), but with this essuutial dilhu’- 
ence, that we are not here i renting of a creation of the 
imagination, but of areal fact; not of the MS. of a work 
of which many other copies exist, but of nn uni'pie S[>eci- 
men ; in short, of the MS. of a work which, on the faith 
of one single mention, was believed to have been composed 
thirteen centuries ago. This mentum, howawer, appeared 
to many critical scholai’s so uiitru.stvvorthy, that tiny 
looked upon it as the mere result of coufusiom Anotlna* 
most important difference is, that this .search, wliieh lias 
Ijisted three years, has Inum followMl by tin' lifq)[)i(\st 
results : it has brought to I 'glit a ^IS. wldcli, oven in this 
ctmtury, rich in imjiorhint discoveries, dest'twcs lo he 
ranked as of the highest value. We have uc(piired in 
■fliis MS. the oldest specimen pi'cserved to our days ol' a 
wo!'k, which, as translated into various languages, has 
been more widely disseminated and lias liad a greater in- 
fluence on the develojiment of civilisation than any other 
work, excepting the Bible. 

But to the point. 

Through the researches, which I have published in my 
edition of the Pav7/ratantra,* it is known tliat, about the 

* Pan^atantra ; * Fiinf Bucher indischer Fabeln, Milrchen uud 
Erzahlungen. Aus dem {Sanskrit iibersetzt mit Phnleitung and 
Anmerkiingenf 2 TI.eile, Leipzig, 1859 ;and fjiirticularly in the first 
pan the iniroduction called ‘ Ueber das Indhcbe (Jruudwerk, ur.d 
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sixtli century of our era, a work existed in India, which 
treated of deep political questions under the form of 
fables, in which the actors were animals. It contained 
Various chapters, but these subdivisions were not, as had 
been hitherto believed, eleven to thirteen in number, but, 
as the MS. just found shows most clearly, there were at 
least twelve, perhaps thirteen or fourteen d This work was 
afterwards entirely altered in India; five of its divisions 
were separated, and much enlarged, whilst the remaining 
ones were entirely set aside. This apparently curtailed 
but really enlarged edition of the old work, is tho Sanskrit 
book so well known as the Paw^ntantra, ‘ The Five 
Books.’ It soon took the place, on its native soil, of tho 
old work, causing the irreparable loss of the latter in 
India. 

But before this change of the old work had been 
effected in its own land, it had, in the first half of the 
sixth century, been carried to Persia, and titoslated 
into Pehlevi under King Khosru Nushirvaii (531-679). 
According to the researches which I have described in 
my book already quoted, the results of which are fully 
confirmed by the newly discovered MS., it cannot be 
doubted that, if this translation had been preserved, we 
should have in it, a faithful reproduction of the original 
Indian work, from which, by various modifications, the 
PaiiA^atantra is derived. But unfortunately this Pehlevi 
translation, like its Indian original, is irretrievably lost. 

But it is khown to have been translated into Arabic in 
the eighth century by a native of Persia, by name Abdallah 
ibn Almokaffa (d. 760), who had embraced Islamism, and 
it acquired, partly in this language, partly in translations 
and retranslations from it (apart from the recensions in 
India, which penetrated to East, North, and South Asia), 

dessen Ausflusse, so wie iiber die Quellen tmd die Verbreitung des 
luhalts derselben.* 

* Professor Benfey has since shown that the Buddhist origiiml 
consisted of thirteen divisions. 
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that extensive circulation which has caused it to exercise 
the greatest influence on civilisation in Western Asia, and 
throughout Europe. 

Besides this translation into Pehlevi, there was, ac- 
cording to one account, another, also of the sixth century, 
into Syriac. This account we owe to a Nestcrinn wriier, 
who lived in the thirteenth century. Ho mentions in his 
catalogue of authors * a cerfain Bud Periodeutes, ^vho 
probably about 570 had to inspect the Nestorian com- 
munities in Persia and India, and who says that, in ad- 
dition to other books w^hich he names, ‘ ho traxislated the 
book ‘‘Kalilag and Dam nag ” from the Indian.* 

Until three years ago, not tlm fainiost trace of this old 
Syrian translation was to be found, and the celebrated 
orientalist, Silvestre de Sacy, in tlie historical m(*moir 
which he prefixed to his edition of tlio Arabic trafjslation, 

‘ Kalilab and Dimnah ’ (Paris, 1816), thought himself jus- 
tified in seeing in this mention a mere confusion between 
Ba]‘z6i, the Pehlevi trarjslator, and a Nestorian monk. 

'I'ho first trace of this Syriac version was found in May, 
1868. On the sixth of that month, J^rofessor Bickcll of 
Miiustor, the diligent proiijuter of Syrian philology, wrote 
to tell me that luj had heard from a Syrian Archdeacon 
|rom Urumia, Jochann^n bar Babisch, who had visited 
Munster in the spring to collect alms, and had returned 
there again in May, that, sometime previously, several 
Chaldean priests who had been visiting the Christians of 
St. Thomas in India, had brought back with them some 
copies of this Syriac translation, and had given them to 
the catholic patriarch in Elkosh (near Mossul). He had 
received one of these. 

Though the news appeared so unbelievable, and the 
character of the Syrian priest little calculated to inspire 
confidence in his statements, it still seemed to me of suf- 

* Cf. Assemani, Bihlwilu Orinttt. iii. 1. 220, and Kenan, in the 
Jimrml Adati^uCf Cinq, borie, t. vii. 1856, p. 261, 
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ficient importance for me to ask my friends to make further 
inquiries in India, where other copies might be supposed to 
he still in existence. Even were the result but a decided ne- 
gative, it would be a gain to science. These inquiries had 
no effect in proving the truth of the Archdeacon’s as- 
sertions *, but, at the same time, they did not disprove 
them. It would of course have been more natural to make 
inquiries among the Syrians. But from want of friends 
and from other causes, which I shall mention further on, I 
could hardly hope for any certain results, and least of all, 
that if the MS. really existed, I could obtain it, or a copy 
of it. 

The track thus appeared to be lost, and not possible to 
be followed up, when, after the lapse of nearly two years. 
Professor Bickell, in a letter of February 22, 1870, drew 
iny attention to the fact that the Clialdean Patriarcdi, 
Jiissuf Audo, who, according to Joclianuan bar Babisch, 
was in possession of that translation, was now in Aome, as 
member of the Council summoned by the Pope. 

Tlirough Dr. Scholl of Weimar, then in and an 

Italian savant, Signor Ignazio Guidi, I was put into com- 
munication with the Patriarch, and with another Chaldean 
priest. Bishop Qajjat, and received communications, the 
latest of June 11, 1870, which indeed proved the inlbnna- 
tion of Joclianuan bar Babisch to be entirely untrust- 
worthy; but at the same time pointed to the probable 
existence of a MS. of the Syriac translation in Mardin. 

I did not wait for the last letters, which might have 
saved the discoverer much trouble, but might also have 
frustrated the whole inquiry ; but, as soon as I had learnt 
the place where the MS. might be, I wrote, May G, 1870^ 
exactly two years after the first trace of the MS. had been 
brought to light, to my former pupil and friend, Dr. Albert 
Socin of Basle, who was then in Asia on a scientific ex- 
pedition, begging him to make the most careful inquiries 
in Mardin about this MS., and especially to satisfy himself- 
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whether ill had been derived from the Arabic translation, 
or was independent of and older than the latter. We will 
let Dr. Socin, the discoverer of the MS., tell us himSolf of 
his efforts and their results, ' * I received your letter of 
May 6, 1870, a few days ago, by Bagdad and Mossul, at 
Yacho on the Chaboras. You ray that you had beard that 
the book was in the library at Mardin. I must own that 
I doubted seriously the truth of the information, for 
oriental Christians alvvays say that they possess every pos- 
sible book, whilst in reality they have but few. I found 
this on my journey through the “ Christian Mountain,” the 
Tur el’ ’Abedin, where I visited many places and mon- 
asteries but little known. I only saw Bibles in Estrangelo 
charaetcr, which were of value, nowhere profane books ; 
but the people are so fanatical, and watch their boohs so 
closely, that it is very difficult to got sight of anything; 
and one has to keep them in good humour. Except after a 
long sojourn, and with the aid of bribery, there can never 
be any thought of buying anything fj'om a monastic 
library. Arrived in Mardin, I set mj^self to discover the 
book. I naturally passed by all Moslem libraries, as 
Syriac books only exist aiuong the Christians. I settled 
at first that the library in question could only bo the 
J[|kCobite Cloister, “ Der ez Zaferan,” the most important 
centre of the Christians of Mardin. I therefore sent to 
the Patriarch of Diarbekir for most particular intro- 
ductions, and started for “Der ez Z4feran,” which lies in 
the monntains, five and a half hours from Mardin. The 
recommendations opened the library to me. I looked 
through 400 volumes, without finding anything ; there was 
not much of any value. On my return to Mardin, I 
questioned people right and left ; no one knew anything 
about it. At length I summoned up courage one day, and 
went to the Chaldean monastery. The different sects in 
Mardin are most bitter against each other, and as I 
unfortunately lodged in the house of an American mis- 
VOL. IV, li h 
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sionary, it was very difficult for me to gain access to these 
Catholics, who were unknown to me. ‘Luckily my servant 
was a Catholic, and could state that I had no proselytising 
schemes. After a time I asked about their books. Missals 
and Gospels were placed before me. I asked if they had any 
books of fables. “ Yes, there was one there.’* After a long 
search in the dust, it was found and brought to me. I 
opened it, and saw at the first glance, in red letters, “ Kaiilag 
and Damnag,” with the old termination g, which proved 
to mo that the work was not translated from the Arabic 
“ Ejililah ve Diranah.” You may be certa-in that I did not 
show what I felt. I soon laid the book quietly down. I had 
indeed before asked the monk specially for “ Kalilab and 
Diranah,” and with some persistency, before I inquired 
generally for books of fables ; but he had not the faintest 
suspicion that the book before him was the one so cagi^rly 
smght after. After about a week or ten days, in order 
to arouse no suspicion, I sent a trustworthy man to borrow 
the book ; but he w^as asked at once if it were for the 
“ Fr^ngi den Prot ” (Protestant), and my confidant was so 
good as to deny it, “ No, it was for himself.” I then ex- 
amined the book more carefully. Having it safely in my 
possession, I was not alarmed at the idea of a little hubbub. 

] Uierofore made inquiries, but in all secrecy, whether they 
would sell it, “ No, never,” was the answer I expected 
and received, and the idea that I had borrowed it for my- 
self was revived. I therefore began to have a copy made. 
But I was obliged to leave Mardin and even the neigh- 
bouring Diarbekir, before I received the copy. In Mardin 
itself the return of the book was londly demanded, as soon 
•as they knew I was having it copied. I was indeed de- 
lighted when, through the kindness of friends, post tot dls- 
crimim rerujh I received the book at Aleppo.’ 

So far writes ray ftuend, the fortunate discoverer, who, ^ 
as early as the nineteenth of Angust 1870, announced in a 
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letter rfiu happy reco'^ery of the book. On April 20, 1871, 
he kindly sent it to me from Basle, 

This is not the place to descant on the high importjMice 
of this discovery. It is only necessary to add that there is 
not the least doubt that it has put us in possession of the 
old Syriac translation, of which Ebodjesu speaks. There 
is only one question still to be settled, whether it is derived 
direct from the Indian, or through the Pehlri translation ? 
In either case it is the oldest preserved rendering of the 
original, now lost in India, and therefore of priceless value. 

The fuller treatment of this and other questions, which 
spring from this discovery, will find a place in the edition 
of the text, with translation and commentary, which Pro- 
fessor Bickell is preparing in concert with Dr. Hoffmann 
and myself. 

Theodor Benfet. 


SECOND APPENDIX. 

(Sept. 1880.) 

Both the old Syriac text and a G-erman translation of it 
Ijjjive since been published by Professor Bickell (s.t. ‘Kalilag 
und Damnag,’ Leipzig, 187G), end Professor Benfey, in an 
elaborate Introduction to this work, has again most fully 
shown the importance of this Syriac translation in its bear- 
ing on the early migration of Buddhist fables from India 
to Europe, He holds, however, that the Syriac translatioji 
was not made direct from Sanskrit, or, as the Syriac cata- 
logue stated, from the Indian, but from the Pehlevi transla- 
tion, and he produces strong evidence in support of that 
opinion (pp. xxxi seq.). He believes that the Pehlevi was 
a faithful rendering of the Sanskrit original, and that the 
Syriac translation from the Pehlevi was likewise, in its origi- 
nal form, a close imitation of Barzdi’s work, but that it 
H h a 
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suffered many changes before it reached ns in the form in 
which we now have it. He therefore concludes that the 
Syriac, both when it stands alone and when it agrees with 
the Arabic translation or any of its descendants, represents 
the Pehlevi, and most likely also the Sanskrit original, while 
whenever the Arabic translation and its descendants differ 
from the Syriac, they may be supposed to have been in- 
fluenced by Abdallah ibn Almokaffa, or later translators, 
unless the contrary can be distinctly proved by a reference 
to Sanskrit or Pali stories which we still possess (p. cv). 
He has pointed out that several alterations in the Arabic 
translation may be attributed to the religious scruples of 
Abdallah ibn Almokaffa, who was a Persian by birth, and anx- 
ious to avoid anything that could give offence to his zealous 
and suspicious co-religionists. In the same manner in which 
the traces of the strongly marked Buddhist character of the 
original vanished under the hands of the Brahm%nic com- 
pilers of the Pa?7X’atantra, many features of the original 
stories that might seem objectionable or unintelligible to 
Mohammedan readers, were silently removed by Abdallah 
ibn Almokaffa and his various copyists, editors, and trans- 
lators. But there are other (dianges, too, which can only 
be attributed to the literary tastes of the various ti'anslators. 
We shall give one iustance.^ In the Paii/^atantra, v. 103^ 
we read : — 

‘ A mouse, though born in the house, must be killed, 
because it does mischief. 

‘ A cat is asked for from elsewhere, and paid for, be- 
cause it is useful.* 

In the Arabic translation (Guidi’s Codd, F. and V.), in- 
stead of the cat we find the falcon ; in the Directonum, nisua, 
sparrow'-bawk ; iii the SiepJutnitts^ Ufml ; in the Old Spa- 
nish translation, azor. It was natural to suppose tliat, as 
the oat occurred in the Pa7iA»,tantra, the Arabic translator 
had changed the cat into a falcon, particularly as falconry 
* Benfey, JEinlmtwig, p. cviii. 
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was a'favonrlte armiseraent among Pei'sians and Arabs. 
But the Syriac translation gives an entirely Aew aspect to 
the matter. The old Syriac version has:— 

‘Mice, though bred in the houso, are killed on account 
of their mischievousness, but falcons are caught on account 
of their usefulness, and carried on the hand/ 

Th s leaves no doubt that, in the Buddhist original, the 
falcon, not the cat, was the simile used — a simile far m.oi'e 
appropriate, as Professor Benfey shows, to the purpose 
than that of the cat. For what has to be illustrated is that 
the son of an old minister is not favoured by a king simply 
on account of his birth, but only if he prove himself useful, 
a stranger being quite as welcome, if his servicer, should be 
mo7’e efficient. Tl)e enmity, therefore, between the mou.se 
and the cat was nothing to the point, nay, (he simile was 
actually spoiled by the cat, for, like the mice, most cats 
also ar€f born and bred in the house, wdiile a falcon has 
first to be caught, and may therefore well be reprenented 
as a stranger. The cat, therefore, was a later thought, and 
by no means an improvement. Nay, itw'onld be curious to 
inquire whether, at the time when the Buddhist original 
wRvS compiled, cats, as the enemies of mice, were known in 
India,, while falconry is well attested in India as early as 
Pa^dni, iv. 2, 5S ; vi. 3, 71. 

The state of the case, therefore, so far as we know at 
present, is this : A Buddhist work in thirteen chapters 
was translated into Pelilevi by Barzdi, in the sixth century. 

This translation, now lost, was a very few years lat,er 
turned into Syriac. This translation has lately been dis- 
covered, and represents the earliest form of the original 
now within our reach. 

Tw'o hundred years later the Pohlevi text was again 
translated into Arabic by Abdullah ibn AlmokaflTa, s. t 
‘ Kalilah ve Dimnah,* which became in turn the fountain 
from which all other Oriental and European renderings 
were derived, with the exception of the Sanskrit text, the 
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Pai?A*atantra. This was an arrangement of the original 
Buddhist work in thirteen chapters, carried out by Bi^ah- 
nianic writers, who, after removing what seemed to them ob- 
jectionable, produced a work in 6ve books, the Pa?7A:a- 
tantra, which became widely spread in India. The relation 
of these throe principal texts, the Syriac ‘Kalilag and 
Damnag,* the Arabic ‘ Kalilah and Dimnah,* and the Sans- 
krit PawA^atautra may be seen from the following table: — 


Xalilah and Dimnah. 

1 (Lite of Burzuyeh) 
2-4 (Introduction) 

Fa^Aatantra. Kaltlag and Damnag. 

6 . . . . 

6 (addition) 

I. 

I. 

7 . . 

. II. 

II. 

8 . . . . 

. III. 

VI. 

.... 

IV. 

III. 

10 ... . 

V. 

IV. 

H . . . 

Malnibh. XII. 4930 . 

Y. 

]2 . . . . 

ibid. XII. 5133 

VTT. 

13 ... . 

ibid. XII. 4084 

VIII. 

14 ... . 

Kandjur (Tibet) 

IX. 

15 ... . 

1(> (addition) 



Bce&t. 

1 ^ . . . . 

j Pa?77/at, cod. Berol. ] 

Peest. 

13 ... . 

1 Kal, and Dim. cod, \ 

( cap. I. 1 

Beest. 

j V, cap. 8. Greek j- 



X. 


U rails, cap. 14 » 

We can now only hope that the Buddhist original in 
thirteen chapters may still be recovered, if not in Sanskrit 
or P^li, at least in one of the numerous tranblations of Bud- 
dliist hooks preserved in Tibetan, Chinese, Mongolian, Mand- 
shu, or even Japanese. One chapter, the fourteenth in the 
Arabic translation, the ninth in Syriac, has been traced by 
the late Professor Schiofner in the Kandjur, the Tibetan 
translation of Buddhist texts. In the tenth and eleventh 
volumes of that collection, as published in the monastery 
of Narthahg (vol. x. fol. 270-^10; vol. xi. fol. 1~27), 
number of stories are found, belonging to the Yinaya* 
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Kshudraka, relating the events which happened at the 
time when Mahakatyiyana was sent by Buddha to convert 
the king of Ut/f^ayini, called JTanda-Pradyota.* The iden- 
tical stories form the subject of the fourteenth chapter of 
the‘KaIilah and Dimnah'and tho Syriac ‘ Kalilag and 
Danmag/ and allow us to see most clearly what kind of 
influence was exercised both by the Syriac and Arabic 
translators on the original, and what %rther changes the 
Arabic text bad to undergo on parsing on through the four 
principal channels- -1 he Greek, eleventh century, the Per- 
sian, twelfth century, the Hebrew, 1250, the Old Spanish^ 
1280. 

* Bharatm Bcffyonm Tihetiee cum Verdune Latina,, al' A. Schief- 
neio edita, Petr^poU, 1875; and MakdJidtyayana vnd Kmig Tchnnda- 
Bradyoia, eiu Cyhlus BuddhutMier Eridiklwngen^ mivgetheiit vou 
A. Schiefuer, St. Petersburg, 1876, 
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NOTES. 


NOTE A. 

In modem times, too, each poet or fabulist tells the story 
as seems best to him. I give three recensions of the story 
of Perrette, copied from English schoolbooks. 

The Milkmaid. 

A milkmaid who poised a fall pail on her head, 

Thus mused on her prospects in life, it is said : — 

Let me see, I should think that this milk will procure 
One hundred good eggs or fourscore, to be sure. 

Well, then, stop a bit, it must not be forgotten. 

Some of these may be broken, and some may bo rotten ; 
But if twenty for accident should be detached, 

It will leave me just sixty sound eggs to be hatched. 

Well, sixty sound eggs — no, sound chickens I mean : 
Of these some may die — we’ll suppose seventeen ; 
Seventeen, not so many ! — say ten at the most, 

Which will leave fifty chickens to boil or to roast. 

But then there’s their barley, how much will they 
need ? 

Why, they take but one grain at a time when they feed, 

So that’s a mere trifle ; — now then, let me see. 

At a fair market price how much money there’ll be. 

Six shillings a pair, five, four, three-and-six. 

To prevent all mistakes that low price I will fix ; 

Now what will that make? Fifty chickens I said ; 

Fifty times three-and-six ? — I’ll ask brother Ned. 
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oil I but stop, tbrce^and- sixpence n. pair I must sell 
them I 

Well, a pair is a couple ; now then let us tell them. 

A couple in fifty will go (my poor brain), 

Why just a score times, and five pairs will n main. 

Twenty-five pairs of fowls, now how tiresome it is 
That I can’t reckon up such money as this. 

Well there’s no use in trying, so let’s g've a guess — 

I’ll say twenty pounds, and it can bo no less. 

Twenty pounds I am certain will buy me a cow, 
Thirty geese and two turkeys, eight pigs and a sow ; 

!Novv if these turn out well, at the end of ilie year 
I shall fill both my pockets with guineas, ’tis clear. 

Forgetting her burden when this she had said, 

The maid superciliously tossed np her head, 

When, alas for her prospects ! lier milkpail descended, 
And so all her schemes for the future were ended. 

This rnorab I think, may be safely attacl)od — 

‘ Reckon not on your chickens before they are hatched I ’ 

Jeffreys Taylor. 


i’ABLK. 

A country maid wras walking wdth a pail of milk upon 
iier head, when she fell into the following train of thoughts : 

* The money for wdiich I shall sell this milk will enable me 
to increase my stock of eggs to three hundred. These eggs 
will bring at least two hundred and fifty chickens. The 
chickens wdll be fit to carry to market about Christmas, 
when poultry always bear a good price ; so that by May- 
day I shall have money enough to buy me a new gown. 
Green? — let me consider- -yes, green becomes my com- 
plexion best, and green it shall be. In this dress I will go 
to the fair, where all the young fellows will strive to have 
me for a partner ; but I shall perhaps refuse every one of 
them, and with an air of disdain toss from them.’ Charmed 
with this thought, she could not forbear acting with hef 
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head what thus passed in her mind, when down came the 
pail of milk, and with it all her fancied happiness. — From 
Guv’s * British Spelling Book.’ 

J Inasher. 

Alnasker was a very idle fellow, that would never set 
his hand to work during his father’s life. When his father 
died he left him to the value of a hundred pounds in Per- 
sian money. In order to make the best of it he laid it out 
in glasses and bottles, and the finest china. These he piled 
up in a large open basket at his feet, and leaned his back 
upon the wall of his shop, in the hope that many people 
would come in to buy. As he sat in this posture, with his 
eyes upon the basket, he foil into an amusing train of thought, 
and talked thus to himself: ‘This basket,’ says he, ‘cost 
me a hundred pounds, which is all I had in the world. I 
shall quickly make two hundred of it by selling tn retail. 
These two hundred shall in course of trade rise to ten 
thousand, when I will lay aside my trade of a glass-man, 
and turn a dealer in pearls and diamonds, and all sorts of 
rich stones. When I have got as much wealth as I can 
desire, I will purchase the finest bouse I can find, with 
lands, slaves and horses. Then I shall set myself on the 
footing of a prince and wdll ask the Grand Vizier’sdaughtef 
to be my wife. As soon as I have married her, I will buy 
her ten black servants, the youngest and best that can be 
got for money. When I have brought this princess to my 
house, I shall take care to breed her in due respect for me. 
To this end I shall confine her to her own rooms, make her 
a short visit, and talk but little to her. Her mother will 
then come and bring Her daughter to me, swi I am seated 
on a scfa. The daughter, with tears in her eyes, will fling 
herself at my feet, and beg me to take her into my favour. 
Then will I, to impress her with a proper respect for my 
person, draw up my log, and spnm her from me with my 
foot in such a manner that she shall fall down seveml paces 
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from ftie sofa.* Alnaskcr was entirely absorbed with bid 
itleas, and could not forbear acting with bis foot what he 
had in his thoughts ; so that, striking his basket of brittle 
ware, which was the foundation of all bis grand hopes, he 
kicked his glasses to a great distance into the street, and 
broke them into a thousand pieces. — ‘ Spectator. (From 
the Sixth Book, published by the Scottish School Book 
Association, W. Coliins and Co., Edinburgh.) 


NOTE B. 

UAurore et le Jour} 

To look for fragments of ancient mythology m modem 
folk-lore is like looking for Sanskiit or Greek in English 
or Frei\ph. We now and then meet with a modern word 
v^hich seems hardly to have suffered at all from the wear 
and tear of centuries, and looks as fresh and sharp as if it 
had just been issued from the mint ; but such cases are 
rare, and frequently they are deceptive. Lolling maybt) 
the Sanskrit lal, roi is the Sanskrit rll^an, daughter is 
the Sanskrit duhitar; but to call is certainly not 
^or can Wodan be identified with Buddha^ or Faradue 
with the Sanskrit Parade«a. Then come all the doubts 
as to whether what we find so strangely like in English 
and Sanskrit comes direct from the primeval Aryan inheri- 
tance, or whether it was borrowed at a later time by one 
heir from the other. Sugar sounds veiy much like Sanskrit 
sarkara, grit, pebbles ; it is in fact the same word. But 
the Sanskrit j?arkara passed through Persian and Arabic 
before it reached Europe, where it appears as 
saccharum^ zucchero^ granulated sugar. In English the 
word has reached the very point from which it started, 

» La Chatne Traditimelle : Conte$ et JJ^endei an point do vm 
mythique. Far H^’acinthe Husson. (Paris, 1874.) 
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for cabmen now speak of the sharp stones on newly maca- 
damised roads as siigar^ Sanskrit ^arkara. 

There is but one safe path to follow in these researches 
into the origin of words or stories. We must trace the 
modern words back to their most ancient forms in their 
own language, and the modern stories back to their most 
ancient version in their own country, before we attempt 
any comparison. Without this process all combinations 
are guesswork, sometimes very attractive and almost irre- 
sistible, but always dangerous, and never of any really 
scientific value. 

M. Husson, in a small volume just published, called 
‘ La Chain e Traditionelle,* has selected some well-known 
popular stories, and has pointed out in them fmgments of 
ancient mythology, such as we find in the Vedas and else- 
where. His analysis is always clever and ingenious, but 
the conviction which it carries must greatly depend on the 
disposition of the readers. It may be or it may not be, ih 
what many will say after reading his book, though few will 
put it down without feeling that some of the coincidences 
discovered by the author are very stmnge and very 
startling. 

Ho begins with the story of Little Red Biding'-Hood, 
and he points out that, like her, the Dawn in the Veda i^ 
represented as a young maiden, as canying messages, as 
bringing food, as travelling along to join the old Dawn, and 
as intercepted and swallowed by the Wolf, whether as the 
representative of the sun, or of the night. All this is true, 
and ‘ might be supported by ample evidence. Even the 
fact that the dawn was rescued from the mouth of the wolf 
may be matched by the German story which represents 
Rothkappehen as cut out of the wolfs stomach. But in 
spite of all this, it would he ahold assertion to say that the 
story of Red Riding- Hood was really a metamorphosis of 
an ancient story of the rosy-fingered Eos or the Vedic 
Ushas with her red horses, and that the two ends, Ushas 
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and K«)tlikappchen, are really held together by an unbroken 
traditional chain. 

Everything is changed as soon as, in addition to the 
coincidences in characteristic events, we have the evidence 
of language. Names are stubborn things, and those who 
imagine they can dispute away their evidence by joking on 
Mr. John Bright as a solar hero, forget that in ancient 
times, to say nothing of mythological periods, names were 
not what they are with us, inherited, accidental, and mean- 
ingless, but real cog'iwmina^ given with a purpose, which 
purpose it is for us to diseover. We road, for instance, 
in the Veda that the being swallowed by the wolf is called 
Vartika. Now, Vartik^ has a moaning; it means a 
quail, i.e. the returning bird. Bnt as af being delivered by 
the As V ins, the representatives of Day and Night , V ^ r t i k ^ 
can only be the returning dawn, delivered from tlie mouth 
of the Y^olf, i,e. the dark night, or, in a different appli- 
cation, the returning year, Vertvmnus^ delivered from the 
prison of the winter. The Greek word for quail is the 
same, it is oprvi ; and when we read that Apollo and 
Artemis, the children of I^atona, the night, were born in 
Ortygia, which is an old ii<imo of Delos, we see that there 
is here a real traditional chain between Vartik^, the 
#Dawn, and Ortygia, the Dawnlaiid ; wo feel we have 
arrived at a living mythological germ, which was after- 
wards developed independently in Greece and India. ^ 

M. Hasson’s identification of Cendrillon and Sodewa- 
Bai with the Dawn that ‘ stands tiptoe on the misty moun- 
tain tops' is again very ingenious ; but will it convince tbo 
unbelievers who seo nothing but human elements in all 
these stories, and shake their head at everything short of 
the positive proof afforded, by identity of name ? M. Husson 
has himself, with reference to Mr. Fergusson’s work, * Tree 
and Serpent Worship,’ pointed out qu*il y a serpent et ser- 
pentf that the serpent occurs in different parts of the world 
as a symbol of various and totally independent conceptions* 
* Od. O. 404 icaBvvtpBtv, t&t rpondl 
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Sometimes the serpent represents darkness and evil, some- 
times he is the Agathodmmon, the genius loc% sometimes 
he is the symbol of an autochthonous race. In one myth 
the serpent represents the sun, in another lightning and the 
thunderbolt, in another the serpents are meant for serpen- 
tine rivers. In India, as in Europe, serpents are the guar- 
dians of treasures ; though poisonous, they are supposed 
to possess the art of healing, the gift of wisdom, the power 
of prophecy. The serpent with seven heads exists in India 
and Babylon, in the steppes of Russia, and in the ruins of 
Gambodia. There is an Aryan, there is a Semitic, there 
is a Turanian, there is an African serpent ; and who but 
an evolutionist would dare to say that all these concep- 
tions came from one and the same original germ, that they 
are all held together by one traditional chain ? 

But although we doubt whether M, llnsson will con- 
vert those who do not like to be converted, his hook can 
hardly fail to make them feel a little uneasy. 

M. Husson is very successful in unravelling one of th# 
stories found in the ‘ Contes de ma Mere I’Oie,* published 
by Perrault, and there called La Belle au Buis, It is the 
world-wide story of the maiden who receives*'® wound, 
falls into a deep sleep, and can only be delivered by 4 truly 
solar hero. Perrault, who wrote in 1697, knew nothing asi 
yet of solar theories, yet in the simplicity of kis heart he 
tells 08 that the children born of the marriage between 
La Belle au Bois and the young prince who called her back 
to life were called VAiirore and Le Jour^ while in a Breton 
story (Luzel, * Rapport,* p. 8) La Belle au Bois herself goes 
by the name of La Princesse Tourke-sol, "^Another stmnge 
coincidence is that La Belle au Bois has a little dog, called 
Poufle, In a Norse story, the heroine who pines away in 
the kitchen, sitting on the ashes (Oendrillon), has a little 
dog called Flo, She says to him ; ‘ Run along, little dog 
Flo, and see whether it will soon be day I * This is repeated 
three times ; and at the very moment when the dog looked 
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out for^ tba third time, the dawn began to rise. It is im- 
possible to read this, as M. Hasson points oat, without 
thinking of the well-known Vedio Storj of Saramil, the 
dog of Indra, and most likely a name of the morning. 

Lectures on the Science of Language, * vol. ii. p. 506.) 

There are many comparisons of the same character in 
M. Hasson’s book, all of them very ingenious and sngges* 
live, but few supported by sti-ong and irresistible evidenct^. 
In his comparisons of names, M. Hiisson is less succossful ; 
and such comparisons as Ahrimanand the Vedic Aryaman, 
or the tree Ash in Egyptian, and the Teutonic Ask^ will 
certainly be quoted against him and against the system of 
mythological interpretation which he follows. Nothing 
but the stricteft’t adherence to the rules of comparative 
philology can lead to solid results in comparative mytho- 
logy, and silence the objections of those who seem to think 
that there is nothing irrational in mythology that requires 
explanation. 


NOTE C. 

Pertsch, in Benfey’s * Orient and Occident,’ vol. ii. p. 2Cl, 
pore the story is told as follows: ‘ Perche si conta cho nn 
certo poner huomo hauea uicioo a done dormiua, nn mu- 
lino & del butnro, & nna notte tra se pensando disse, io 
nendero questo mulino, & questo buttnro tanto per il meno, 
chd io comprero diece capre. Le quali mi figliaranno in 
cinque mesi altre tante, & in cinque anni multiplicheranno 
fino a quattro cento j Le quali barattero iu cento buoi, <fc 
con essi se:ninar6 una capagna, & insieme da figliuoli loro, 
& dal frutto della terra in altri cinque anni, saro oltre modo 
ricco, & faro nn palagio qiiadro^ adorato, <fc comprero sebiaui 
nna infinita, & preudero moglie, la quale mi far^ un figli* 
nolo, & lo nominerd Pancalo, lo farb ammaestrare come 
bisogna. Et se vedro cbe non si can coa questa bacchetta 
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cosi il percoter6. Con die prendendo la baoo1i<9tta 
era uicina, & battendo di essa il yaso doue era il baturo, e 
lo ruppe, & fuse il buturo.* * (P. 516.) 


NOTE D. 


This and some other extracts, from books not to be found 
at Oxford, were kindly copied for me by my late friend, 
El. £^t8ch, of the British Museum. 

^ .0eorgii Pachymeris Michael Palceologus, sive Historia 
renim a M. P. gestarum,* ed. Petr. Possinus. Komee, 1666. 

Appendix ad observationes Pachymerianas, Specimen 
Sapienties Indorum veterum liber olim ex lingua Indica in 
Persicam a Perzoe Medico; ex Persica in Arabicam ab 
Anonymo : ex Arabica in Graacam a Symeone Seth, a Petro 
PoBsino Societ. lesu, novissime e Greeca in Latinam trans** 
latus. , 

‘ Huic talia serio nuganti hand paulo cordatior mulier^* 
Mihi videris, Sponse, inquit, nostri cujusdam famuli eg^- 
tissimi hominis similis ista inani provisione nimis i^diotarurn 
et incerto e ventu pcndontium rerum. Is diurnis meroedibU;^ 
raellis ac butyri non magna copia collecta dud)us ista 
e terra coctili condiderat. Mox secum itaratiocinans noct^ 
quadam dicebat; Mel ego istud ac b^htyrnm quindecim 
minimum vendam denariia. Ex his decenjic Capras emam. 
Hte mihi quinto mense totidem alias parieni: Quinque annia 
gregem Caprarum facile quadnugentaruna confeoero. Has 
commutare tunc placet cum bobus centmn, quibus exarabo 
vim terr© magnam et numerum tritici maximum congeram. 
Ex fructibus hisce quinquennio multiplicatis, pecuni© 
scilicet tantus existet modus, ut facile in locupletissimis 
nnmerer. Aocedit dos uioiis quam istis opibus ditissimam 
nanciscar. Nasoetur mihi hlius quern jam nunc decerno 

' Italian translation of the Greek translation, first published at 
Ferrara, 1683 ; edited by Teza, Bologna, 1872. 
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Pancalum. llunc edacabo liberalissime, ut 
nabiliam attlli ooftoedat. Qui si ubi adoleverit, nt jnventus 
solet, coutamacem se mihi preebeat, band feret impmie. 
Baculo eaim hoc ilium hoc modo feriam, Arreptnm inter 
h«c dioendum lecto vicinum baculum per tenebras jacta-vit, 
casaque incurrens in dolia mellis et butyri juxta pf>sita, 
confregit ^trumque, ifea ut in ejus etiam os barbamqqe 
stillflB liquoris prosllirent ; caetera effusa et mixta pulvein 
prorsus corrumperentur ; ao fundamentam spei tantee, ino* 
pern et multum gementem momento destitueret.* (P. G02.) 


NOTE E. 

‘ Directorium Hu manse Vitse alias Parabolae Antiquorura 
Sapientom,* fol.s. 1. e. a. k.4 (circ. 1480 ?) : ‘Dicitque olim 
quidam fuit heremita apud qnendam regem Cui rex 
provide|;at quolibet die pro sua vita. SciHcet provisionem 
do feua coquina et vasculum de melle. Ille vero oomedebat 
decocta, et reservabat mel in quodam vase suspense super 
suum caput douec esset plenum. Erat autemmel percarum 
in ihis diebus, Quadam vero die : dum jaceret in suo leoto 
elevato capite, respexit vas mellis quod super caput ei 
flendebat. Et recordatus quoniam mol de die in diem 
#rendebatur pluris solito seu carius, et dixit in oorde suo. 
Quum fuerit hoc vas plenum ; vendam ipsum uno talento 
auri ; de quo mihi emam decein oves, et successu temporis 
hm oves facient filios et filias et erunt viginti. Postea vero 
ipsis multiplicatis cum hliis et filiabus in quatuor annis 
erunt quatuor centum. Tunc de quibuslibet quatuor ovibus 
emam vaccam et bovem et terram. Et vtLCcm multi pH- 
cabuntur in filiis, quorum masculos accipiam mihi in 
culturam terre, praster id quod percipiam de eis de lacte 
et Una, donee non oonsummatb aliis quinqne annis multi- 
plicabuntur in tantum quod habebo mihi magnas substantias 
et divitias, et ero a cunctis reputatus dives et honestus. 
Et edi6cabo mihi tunc grandia et excollentia edificia pro 
VOL. IV. I i 
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omnibus meis vicinis et consanguinibus, itaqne omnes de 
meis diritiis loquantur, nonne erit mibi illnd jooundum,. 
cum omnes homines mihi reverentiam in omnibus locis 
exhibeant. Accipiam postea uxorem de nobilibus terre. 
Cumque earn cognovero, concipiet et pariet mihi filium 
nobilem et delectabilemcnm bona fortuna et dei beneplacito 
qni crescet in seientia virtnte, et relinquam mihi per ipsnm 
bonam memoriam post mei obitum et castigabo ipsnm 
dietim : si mee recalcitraverit doctrine ; ac mihi in omnibus 
erit obediens, et si non : percutiam eum isto baclo et erecto 
baculo ad percutiendum percussit vas mellis et fregit ipsnm 
et deflnxit mel super caput ejus.* 


NOTE F. 

^Das Buch dor Weisheit der alten Weisen,’ Ulm, 1415. 
Here the story is given as follows : — 

* Man sagt os wohnet eins mals ein br&der der dritten 
regel dor got fast dienet, bei eins khnigs hof, den versachder 
khnig alle tag zfi. auff enthalt seines lebens ein knchen 
speiss und ein fleschlein mit honig. diser ass alle tag die 
speiss von den knchen und den honig behielt er in ein irden 
fleschlein das hieng ob seiner petstat so lang bias es volP 
tvArd. Nnn kam bald eine grosse teiir in den honig nnd 
eins morgens friie lag er in seinem pett und each das honig 
in dem fleschlein ob seinem hanbt hangen do fiel ymTn sein 
gedanck die teure des ho nigs und fleiig an mit ihm selbs ze 
reden. warm diss fleschlein gantz vol honigswirt so verkauff 
ioh das nmb fttnff gtildin, darum kanff ich mil? zehen gflter 
schaffnnd die machen alle des jahrslember. und dann werden 
eins jahi^a zweintssig und die and das von yn knmmen mag 
in zeben jaren werden tausent. dann kanff ich nmb fier 
Bobaff ein kd und kanff dobei ocbsen und ertricb die meren 
sich mit iren fruohten und do nimb ich dann die friicht zu 
arbeit der acker, von den andern kuen nnd acbaffen nimb 
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ich nnilich und woll ee das andre flnff jar fftrkommeri so 
wird es sich allso merendas ich ein grossc babnnd reichtumb 
uberknmoB wird dann will ich mir selbs knecbfc tind keJleriu 
kauffen und hohe und hubscbe bSw ton. und darnach so' 
niram ich mir ein bubsch weib von ©inem edeln gescblecbt 
die bescblaff ich mit kurfczweiliger lieb. so enpfecbt sie und 
gebirt mir ein scbon f^liickseligten sun und gottforcbtigen. 
und der wirfc wacbsen in lere und kunstOii und in weissheit. 
durcb den lass icli mir einen ghten leiimde nacb naeinem 
tod. aber wird er nit lolgig sein und meinor straff nit acbten 
so wolt ich yn mit meinem etecken hber sein rucken on 
erbos md© gar hart scblahen. und nam sein steckon da mit 
laanpflag das pet ze macbenym selba zezeigen wie* frefelich 
er sein sun schlagen wolt. und schlfig das irden fass das ob 
seiiiem haubt bieng zft stiLcken das ym dor bonig under 
sein antlit und in das pet troff und ward ym von alien 
sein gedencken nit dann das er sein antlit und pet wescbeu 
m&st.* 


NOTE G. 

This translation has lately been published by Don Pascual 
de Gayangos in the ‘Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles,* 
Madrid, 1860, vol, li. Here the story runs as follows 

(p. 67) : 

‘Del religiose que vertid la miel et la mantecasobre su 
cabeza. 

‘ Dijo la mnjer: — “Dicen que un religiose babia cad a 
dia limosna de casa de un mercader rico, pan d manteca 4 
miel 6 otras cosas, et comia el pan d lo dl condesaba, et 
ponia la miel d la manteca en un jarra, fasta quel a finobd, 
et tenia la jarra colgada d la cabecera de su cama. Et vino 
tiempo que encarecid la miel d la manteca, et el religiose 
fabld un dia oonsigo mismo, estando aseutado en su camai 
et dijo asi : Tenderd cuanto estd en esta jarra por tantos 
maravedis, d compard con ellos diez cabras, et empi'charse- 
I i a 
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han, 6 pariran & cabo de cinco meses; et dzo cuenta de esta 
guisa, et falld que en cinco anos montarian biencuatrocientas 
cabras. Deal dijo ; Venderlas-be todas, et con el precio 
dellas comprard cien yacas, por cada cnatro cabezas una 
vaca, e habere simiente d sembrard con los bueyes, et 
aprovecbarme-be de loa beoerros et de las fembras 4 de la 
lecho 6 manteca, 4 de las nsieses babr4 grant haber, et 
labrar4 mny nobles casas, 4 comprar4 siervos 4 siervas, et 
esU) fecho casarme-be con nna mnjer mny rica, 4 fermosa, 
4 de grant logar, 4 emprenarla-be de fijo varon, 4 nacera 
coraplido de bus miembros, et criarlo-he como a fijo de rey, 
4 castigarlo-he con esta vara, si non qnisiere ser bneno 4 
obediente.** E 41 deciendo esto, alzd la vara que tenia en 
latnano, et ferid en la olla que estaba colgada enciina del, 
4 quebrdla, 4 caydle la miel 4 la nianteca sobre su cabeza/ 
etc. 


NOTE H. 

See *Po4sIe8 in4dite8 du moyen %e,’ par M. Edelstand 
Du M4ril. Pans 1854. XVI. De viro et vase olei (p. 
239) 

‘ Uxor ab antique fait infecunda marito. 

Mesticiam (1. moestitiam) cujus cupiens lenire vix (1.* 
vir) hujas, 

His blandimentis solatur tri8ti[ti]a mentis ; 

Cur sic tristaris V Dolor est tuns omnis inanis : 

Pulchras prolis eris satis amodo munere felix. 

Pro nihilo ducens conjunx hesc verbula prudens, 

His verbis plane quod ait vir monstrat inane : 

Bebus inops quidam . . , (bone vir, tibi dicam) 

Vos oleo plenum^ longum quod retro per eevum 
Legerat orando, loca per diversa vagando, 

Fane ligans ar(c)to, tecto[qne] suspendit ab alto 
Sic prwstolatur tempus quo pluris ematur[atur] 

Qua locupletari se sperat etarte beari. 
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Talia dum captat, ba9c stultas inania jactat ; 

Ecce potens factus, foero cum talia nactns^ 

Vinciar uxori qnantam queo nobiliori : 

^'uno sobolem gignam, ae meque per omnia dignanriy 
Ctijus opns morum genna omne praoibifc avomm, 

Cui nisi tot vitae fuerint insignia rite, 

Fxiatis hie absque mora feriet caput ejus et [b]ora. 

Quod dum narraret, dexti’amqiie minrudo levarot» 

Ut percussisset puerum quasi prsesto ftiisset 
Vas in priedictum manus cjus dirigit iotum 
Servatumque sibi vas il[l]ico fn git olivi.* 

I owe the following extract to the kindness of M. Paul 

Meyer: — 

* Apologi Phaedrii ex ludicris L Regnerii Belnensis doct, 
Medici, Divione, apud Petrum Palliot, 1643 in 12, 126 
pages et de plus un index.* 

(Le recueil se divise en deux partis, pars I., pars IL La 
foible to question est a la page 82, pars I., fiab. xxv.) 

axv. 

Pagana et eius mercis emptor, 

Pagana mulier, lac in olla fictili. 

Ova in canistro, rustici mercem penus, 

Ad civitatera proximam ibat venditnm. 

In eius aditu factus huic qnidam obvias 
Qnanti rogavit ista quae fers vis emi P 
Et ilia tanti. Tan tin* ? hoc fuerit nimis. 

Namerare num me vis quod estsequump vide 
Hac merce quod sit nunc opus mi hi plusdabo 
Quam prostet illam cede, et hoa nummos cape, 

Ea quam superbe foede rusticitas agit^ 

Hominem reliquit additis conviciis, 

Quasi ssstimasset vilius mercem opttmazm 
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Aversa primos inde vix tulerat gradus, 

Cum lubricate corruit strato vied: 

Lac oUa fundit quassa, gallinacesB 
.Testeo vitellos congerunt cceuo sues 
Caput cruorem mittit impingens petraa 
Luxata nec fert coxa surgentem solo : 
Ridetur ejus non malum, sed mens proeax, 
Qua iiierx et ipsa mercis et pretium perit ; 
Seque ilia deflens tot pati infortunia 
Kulli imputare quam sibi hano sortem potest 
Dolor sed omnis sssviter recruduit 
Curationis danda cum merces fait. 

In re minon cum quis et fragili tumot 
Hunc sartis in gens sternit indignatio. 


The following extract was sent to me by Brofessop 
Ilavald Scbiitz : — 

* Democritus Padens sive Campus recreationnra honestarum 
cum exoicismo Melancholiac. Coloniae, apud Andream 
Bingium in Laureto, 1649, p. 275, 

Mulier inani spe ditescendi infiata* 

Mercatum ad urbis proxiiuae piofectuia 
Ilustica ferebat, Pasclia cirviter, plenum 
Ovis quasillum ; laeta jamque turn lucro, 

Factura certb quod sibi videbatur, 

Sed nondum habebat, oogitatione, ut fit. 

Inter vias fingebat aureos nioiites 
. Sibi, ratiocinata in hunc modum : Dextra 
Plena aere mulio railii domum revertetur. 

Bene oollocetur, ovis emetur, haec anno 
Vertente tantum, spero, m! dabit quaestum, 

Ut comparari foeta eo queat vaoca : 

Foecunda pariet haec brevi gregem armenti, 

Numerosum : et auro me lieabit ex lacte, 

Caseoque, butyroque, quod forum plena 
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Mann rcfundet. Nobile inde ©quorum par 
Hoc aere comraercaboi , At solum, tanto 
Studio exaratum, fructuum feret magnam 
Vim. Prata, siivas, viueas dein iiummo 
Praesente coemam. Laeta denique in tanto 
Proventu et opibus delicataiii agam vitam. 
Convivia appat abo : non ibi cantor, 

Psaltesve clcerit Cum marito ego restim 
Saltabo dncfans: j5, Evoe, ICvoe, 6 Bacche, 

Haec mente volvens, c^rbis et sui oblita, 

In gyrum agebat corpus, et pede alterno 
Terram ferilnt, corbis it : cadunt ova, 

Et fracta ad unum decolorem humuni pingui t. 
Stupet ilia, inopsque consili omnis : Ergo, inquit 
Grave ingemescens, somnium puto vidi 
Vigilans, eadem dives atque inops bora.' 


NOTE 1. 

Hulsbach, ‘ Sylva Sermornm,’ Basileee, 1568, p. 28: 
‘In sylva quadarn nno-abatur benmicola jam satis prp- 
veot® mtatis, qui quaque die accedebat civitatom, afferens 
•inde mensurani mollis, qua donabatur. Hoc recondebat in 
vase terreo, quod pependerat supra leotum suum. Uno 
dierum jacens in lecto, et habens baculum in jnanu sua, 
hflec apud se dicebat: Quotidie mihi datur vasculum 
mellia, quod dum indies recondo, fiet tandem summa aliqua. 
Jam valet mensura staterem unum. Corraso autem ita 
doreno nno aut altero, emam mihi oves, qnee fcenerabunt 
mibi plures; quibus divendltis coemam mibi elegantem 
uxorculam, cum qua transigam vitam meam Imtauter : ex 
ea Buscitabo mihi pueliam, quam instituam boneste. Si 
vero mibi noluerit obedire, hoc baculo earn ita commiuDam : 
atque levato baculo confregit suum vaseulnm, et effuBum 
est mel, quare cassaium est suum propoaitum, et mimeiu 
dam adbac in sno statu/ ^ 
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NOTE K. 

‘El Conde Lucan or, compnesto por el excelentissimo 
Principe don luan Manuel, hijo del Infante don Manuel, y 
nieto del Santo Rey don Fernando,’ Madrid, 1642 ; cap. 
49, p. 96. He tells the story as follows : * There was a woman 
called Dona Truhana (Gertrude), rather poor than rich. 
Qne day she went to the market carrying a pot of honey 
on her head. On her way she began to think that she 
would sell the pot of honey, and buy a quantity of eggs, 
that from those eggs she would have chickens, that she 
would sell them and buy sheep ; that the sheep would give 
her lambs, and thus calculating all her gains, she began to 
think herself much richer than her neighbours. With the 
riches which she imagined she possessed, she thought how 
she would marry her sons and daughters, and how she 
would walk in the street surrounded by her sons and 
daughters-in-law ; and how people would consider very 
happy for having amassed so large a fortune, though she 
had been so poor. While she was thinking over all 
she began to laugh for joy, and struck her head and fpro* 
head with her hand. The pot of honey fell down, was 
broken, and she shed hot tears because she had lost all^ 
that she would have possessed if the pot of honey had not 
been broken.* 


NOTE L. 

Bonaventurb des Periers, ‘Les Contes ou les Nouvelles.’ 
Amsterdam, 1735. Nouvelle XIV. (vol. L p. 141). (First 
edition, Lyon, ir'58) : ‘Et ne les (les Alquemistes) S 9 au- 
roit-on mieux comparer qu’^ une bonne femme qui portoit 
une pot4e de kict au march4, faisant son coropte ainsi : 
qu’elle la vendroit deux liards : de ces deux liards elle en 
achepteroit une douzaine d’oeufs, lesquelz elle mettroit cou ver, 
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et en anroit uno douzaiiie de poTissins : ces poussins devien- 
droient grands, ^ les foroit obaponner s ces obapons van- 
droient cinq solz la piece, ce seroit un escu et plus, dont 
elle acbepteroit deux cocbons, inasle et femelle : qui de- 
viendroient grands et en feroient une douzaine d autres, 
qu’elle vendroit vingt solz la piece ; apres les avoir nourris 
quelque temps, ce seroient donze francs* dont elle acliepte- 
roit une iument, qui porteroit nn bein poulain, lequel 
croistroit et devfendroit taut gentil: .il sauteroit et feroit 
Ein. Fit en disant Em, la bonne femme, de Fa^'se qu’elle 
avoit en eon compte, se print a faire la made que feroit son 
poulain : et en ce faisant sa potee do laict va tomber, et se 
respandit toute. Et voila ses ceufs, aes poussins, aes cbap- 
pons, ses cochons, sa jument, et son poulain, tons par 
tonv.* 



LADY TOAD. 

One of the eg^rliest tales which I remember hearing 
as a little child in my native town, Dessau, was that 
of the Frau Krote, the Lady Toad. I heard it again 
and again, told by different persons and in different 
ways, but always with a mysterious air, and as if 
those who told it knew a great deal fnore tl^an they 
chose to tell. If I ask myself whether I ever really 
believed the story, I can hardly say Yes or No. 
Children scarcely know as yet what it is to doubt, 
and, in consequence, what it is to believe. They listen 
and feel interested in what a nurse or a mother or 
a grandmother may tell them, and they soon begin 
to repeat with a kind of pride what they have learnt; 
nay, they would resent any depreciatory remarks, 
whether they came from their schoolfellows, or from 
their schoolmaster. Besides, in the case of Frau 
Krote, there was always an answer wliich seemed 
unanswerable. Some highly privileged persons who 
had had the entry at the Ducal Castle at Dessfilu had 
actually seen and handled the ring of the Frau iLrbte. 
I myself was one of those privileged few, and, no 
doubt, resisted with all the warmer indignation any 
juvenile scepticism as to the truth of the story of the 
Frau Krote. 
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But what is still more extraordinary, even when 
the age of doubt had come, and many things had to 
be surrendered which make the dream-life of our 
childhood so bright and so secure, the story of the 
Frau Krote still kept its hold on our imagiration. 
After all, one thought, there is the old ring, which is 
kept as a sacred heirloom in the treasury of th«^ 
reigning family. That ancient family of the Ascanian 
princes of Anhalt is surrounded by a half-mythical 
halo, and can claim an antiquity which is the envy of 
all the reigning houses in Eurc^pe. Even if they had 
to surrender their ancient claim to a direct descent 
from Ascenas, the son of Gomer, the son of Japhet, 
the son of Noah, or from Ascanius TrjK 

^AcTKavCrjs (IL ii. 863), or from Ascanius, the son of 
iEneas •and Creusa, certain it is that their ancestor 
was Alberixis Urim, and that the Abbas Urspergensis 
in his chronicle, ad attnum 1157, speaks of Bem- 
hardus de Anhalde, the son of Albrecht the Bear, as 
having received the Dui^atns 8axoni(je, and being 
then still alive d Inhere has been an uninterrupted 
succession of Ascanian princes from that time to the 
present day, and they are still a fine and vigorous 
race. 

Instead of telling the story of the Frau Krote as 
I heard it myself, it will be better to give it here in 
that form in which I find it recorded for the fii’st 
time, viz., in the ponderous folios of Johann Christoff 
Beckmann, Hutorie dea Filrdhenthuma Anhalt, pub- 
lished at Zerbst in 1710, Beckmann writes (i. 352) : — 

We ought to record here a curious history of a ring which, 

^ J. Oh. Beekmaxm, Eist(tri6 de» FUralhenthmu AnhaUi 2^rbts, 
1710, t 500, 0. 
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to the present day, is kept in safe custody ky the high 
princely family. It is said that many years ago a princess 
of Anhalt, when she was expecting the birth of a child, was 
in the habit of dining alone in her own room in the ducal 
castle. After dinner the crumbs were collected in a napkin 
and shaken out of the window, whereupon a large toad 
appeared and swallowed the crumbs. Some time after, 
w^ien she and her liushand were sleeping in the same room, 
an unknown woman, holding a lantern in her hand, is said 
to have approached her bed, saying that the Lady Toad sent 
her best thanks for the crumbs which she had eaten under 
the princess's window, and, in token of her gratitude, a ring, 
which should be well kept in the ducal palace, so that the 
family dwelling therein might prosper, and the race never 
become extinct. Besides, great care should be taken of all 
fires every Christmas Eve, because on that night the palace 
might easily catch fire and be destroyed. 

Beckmann adds a slight variant, according to which 
a woman, holding a lantern, had approached the bed 
of a princess of Anhalt, asking her to come to the 
assistance of a mother who, without her help, could 
not be delivered of a child, at the same time assuring 
her of safe conduct. After many entreaties the 
princess consented, and was conducted through a sub- 
terraneous passage, the woman with the lantern 
walking before her, till they came to the mother. 
After assisting her at the birth of a child, the princess 
was reconducted to her chamber by the same woman 
who, some nights later, appeared again, thanking the 
princess in the name of the mother, and oftering her 
the ring, with the same conditions as before. Another 
feature of the story is that the subterraneous passage 
was under the river, the Mulde, and under the mill, 
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close to the palace, so that the princess when passing 
through it could hear the roaring of the water and 
the noise of the wheels overhead. Nay, I may add 
that traces of such a passage are said to exist leading 
from the palace under the river to a distant monastery 
at Potnitz. 

Beckmann continues : — 

Although it is not known which princess of Anhalt it 
was to whom all this happened, and at what time she lived, 
the tradition has been current for many years, and the ring 
itfcelf is still in existence. It is made of gold, somewhat 
between crown and ducat gold, of a pale colour, smaller at 
the bottom and open, broader at the top and adorned with 
three diamonds. These stones are old and not too well 
polished, the two outside ones triangular, the one in the 
centre oWoug. 

To the present day, as Beckmann adds in 1710, all 
fires are extinguished in the castle on Christmas Eve, 
in the rooms of the servants at the approach of dark, 
in the rooms of the prince ‘ at eight o'clock, and the 
castellaneus, in company with other servants, has to 
patrol all the rooms of the castle till three o’clock in 
the morning. 

So much for the facts of the case, to which the 
learned chronicler adds some observations of his own, 
saying that though some things may sound suspicious, 
there must be some truth in the story, particularly as 
similar traditions exist elsewhere, a horn being pre- 
served with the same care in Oldenburg, and golden 
herrings in the Eanzow family in Holstein. 

Granting even (he continues) that such things do not 
happen in our own age, we should not forget that each 
itceculum has its own character, each claims some [lecu- 
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liarities in rebus naturalihus et cimlihus, which are not to 
be met with in any other. They are recorded for the very 
reason that they are extraordinary, and would cease to be 
extraordinary if they happened more frequently. 

^ Honesty, however, requires him to admit that pice 
fraudea also have sometimes been committed, and that 
the object of the story of the ring may have been to 
admonish its princely owner to exercise great care 
and diligence to prevent a conflagration in the palace. 
Nay, he starts a guess that one of the Anhalt princes 
may have possessed the art of making gold (as Prince 
Augustus not many years ago), and that the ring 
may be a specimen of his art. In the end, however, 
he makes this important remark that, as the ducal 
castle was burnt down in 1467, the admonition to 
take great care of the fire in the castle would have 
been vain, and the ring, as a pigniis, have lost its 
credit, while, after that event, the admonition would 
be intelligible, and the ring might have become very 
useful. 

So far the historian Beckmann. There are several 
versions of the tale of Frau Krote, in prose and verse,* 
of later date, but all of them were written by persons 
who knew Beckmann's book, and their versions are 
chiefly interesting, therefore, as showing the liberties 
which poets, and even historians, may take in telling 
popular tales. If Beckmann's history had been lost, 
these later versions would be our only authorities, in 
the same way as we must accept versions of Greek 
legends from Pausaniasor Kallimachos, if they happen 
to be absent in the Homeric poems, A comparison 
of Beckmann's unvarnished tale with the poems of 
Fr. Hesekiel (182 4-), A. von Mar^ (1836), Fr. Stah- 
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nianu and Ludwig ZiilHeh (1844), the anonymous 
author of Anhalt's Lieder utid Sagei^ (i856), of which 
specimens may be seen in the Mittkeilungen des' 
Vereim fur Anhaltiscke Oeschichte und AlteHhmm* 
hundet i- 256, 266, is full of interest to the student 
of mythology, for we can see how, without any inde- 
pendent authority, so far as we can judge, one poet 
changes the woman with the lantern Into a beautiful 
fairy, appearing to the princess in the month of May, 
while another christens the princess Hilda and makes 
her the wife of Esico, though the real Esico lived in 
the eleventh century, and had a wife called Mathilda. 
The Frau Kroto then discloses herself as Baihildis, 
the ancestress of the princess of Anhalt A third 
poet calls the princess Agnes, and represents the sub- 
terraneous passage as leading to a palace of toads, 
lighted with 1 ,000 candles. This unrestrained freedo^i 
in handling the old story is an element but seldom 
allowed for by those who analyse old stories by purely 
mythological tests, and though we may admit that 
such freedom is more unrestrained in a literary age, 
ought not to imagine that it existed in modem 
times only. Modern is a relative term, and in one 
sense even the Homeric poems may be called modem. 

But the story of the Frau Krote contains several 
other lessons and warnings, which the students of 
comparative mythology should take to heart, if they 
do net want to see their own princely palace burnt 
down for want of a watchful castellaneus. 

It has often been said that myths and legends 
belong to the dark ages only, and that the light of 
modem civilisation destroys their growth. Now, the 
age of the Reformation is generally represented as 
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the age of enlightenment, by some even as the age of 
too much enlightenment and criticism. Nevertheless, 
if, as we shall see, the ring of Frau Krote cannot 
well be older than the time of Luther, the growth of 
myth and fable cannot be said to have come to an 
end in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries* We 
speak indeed very glibly of centuries, as if they were 
units with which the historian can work his calcula- 
tions without fear of going wrong. But the people 
of whom we think when we speak of centuries are 
a few individuals only, hardly ‘ the upper ten 
thousand,* but a hundred, or at the utmost, a thousand, 
and many of them better known to us than they 
were to their own contemporaries. If we wish to 
gain an insight into the real enlightenment of a 
century, and more particularly the enlightenment of 
those layers of society in which tales spring up and 
abound, if we want to know what those lower millions 
were capable of doing, saying, and believing, we have 
only to read an account of the burning of a witch in 
the very same I)uchy of Anhalt, not in the fiftl^nth, 
but in the seventeenth century, and we shall 
have a better measure as to what a century is capable 
of, than by reading the works of Descartes and 
Xieibniz. 

An excellent popular writer, L. Wiirdig, who lives 
at Dessau, and publishes every year the 
Vidkbkalender^ has devoted himself to the study of 
old archives, and, more particularly, of the recor«ls of 
old lawHSuits, as throwing a clearer lighton the social 
state of the people than almost any other historical 
documents. From some musty papers, preserved in 
the public office at Kosa, Wiirdig gives us, in his 





lor 18 C 8 , ^ 88 , a full descctpiion of th6. 
bu^ng of au old %omaii ai Edsitz, a village iu 
Auhalt Coethen. This poor woman, Made Winzer 
by name, had led a blameless life to the ifcge^f so^ 
five, when she was denounced by another ^witcl|, 
Margarethe Kieaeler, who deposed to hiving seen %LeiV 
on the WalpuTgis Night, dancing with Beelzebub on 
the Blockersberg The judge, Dr. Mylius, at once 
wrote to make in<][\ 2 iries as to the character of Marie 
Winzcr, the widow of one Jacob Wm?.er, and received 
excellent accounts, except that one nobleman, Ludwig 
von Wuthenau of Schraditz, declared she hnd be- 
witched ‘ his dog ; another, Y alentin Lorenz, called 
Eankerlank, of Gdrzig, that she hod bewitched a child ‘ 
two years old, and a cow ; and a third, Georg Linke, 
of Femsdorf, that he had seen the dragon flying into 
the chimney of the old woman’s house, the whole 
village being lighted up as if by fire. On such 
evidence that respectable old woman was sent to 
prison, and admonished t.» confess her guilt, which 
was i^itamount to being burnt. When she declined 
•to confess/she was confronted with the other witch, 
Maigarethe Eieseler, who declared before the judges 
that she ha4 seen the old woman in the last Wal- 
purgis Night dancing and flirting with Beelzebub, 
On this the old woman declared that she had never 
been on the Blockersberg, had never danced or flirted 
with Beelzebub, that she had received the Holy 
CozmnunioB after the late harvest, and that all that 
she knew about the other woman was tbat she herself 
had fotmd fault with her for going about with dis- 
heveHedhair. 

The next step was to bum the wit^, Margarethe 

VOIi. IV. K k 
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KLieseler, who had confessed to having herself been on 
the Blockersberg, though she denied having danced with 
Beelzebub, while the other was sent back to prison. 
As she still refused to confess, she was condemned to 
‘ sharp torture, though in a moderate form,' on the 
29th of December, 1656. She called on God to witness 
her innocence, and, as the report says, in spite of the 
painful torture, would confess nothing, nor even shed 
a tear. 

Upon the case being referred to the ' Schoppenstuhl ' 
at Halle, the famous University, the following order 
was returaed to the judge at Kdsitz : — The old 
woman must be stripped and washed, her hair is to 
be cut off, and her body is to be carefully examined, 
whether it shows any mark or mole.' When this was 
done, a boil was discovered, and was declared At once 
as a mark of the devil The accused was once more 
tortured, this time more severely. Ropes were 
fastened on her and drawn tight, screws and Spanish 
boots were put on, and she was hammered with the 
torture hammer, till about midnight she could bear it 
no longer and declared she would confess. 3eii^ re- • 
leased, she again denied, was tortured again, confessed 
again, was released again, denied again, was tortured 
again, and tlien confessed that she had danced with 
Beelzebub, that she had bewitched the child, the dog, 
the cow ; in fact that she had done everything they 
wished her to confess, and that Beelzebub had stood 
behind'h^iill the time, admonishing her not to confess. 

next morning she again protested her innocence, 
but ene soon rf>pent^ and called out, ‘ Yes, yes, I have * 
done everything you say; go and finish the matter 
quickly,’ that is, * Make haste and let me be burnt.' 
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Hereupon sentence came from the princely Schop* 
penstnhl of Magdeburg, and was confirmed by tlie 
high wise Schoppenstuhl of Leipzig, that ‘Marie 
Winzer, the widow of Jacob Winzer, was to be burnt 
to death on account of her witchery and her flirtation 
with Beelzebub on the Blockersberg/ &c. 

On the 28th of February, 1657 that sentence was 
approved by Prince Johann Kasimir of Anhalt Dessau. 
A clerg 3 rman, himself suventy-five years of age, was 
ordered to give her ghostly advice and help, and on 
the 11th of March, 1657, before a large concourse of 
people, Marie Winzer was burnt. The following 
extract from the bill of expenses shows how such 
trials and executions were conducted. We find : — 

12 groschen, for an oak to serve as the stake. 

16 groschen, for birchwood. 

3 thaler, for two clergymen. 

12 groscliei), for a schoolmaster and four pupils who had 
to sing during the ex< eution. 

11 thaler, for the executioner. 

1 thaler 18 groschen, for pork, spices, and bread, consumed 
during the kindly examination and the two torturings. 

1 thaler, for pork, eaten at the execution. 

1 thaler 12 groschen, for beer drunk during the trial. 

1 thaler, for a sheep, eaten at the first torturing. 

1 thaler 18 groschen, for three calves, eaten at the second 
torturing and the execution. 

15 groschen, for ten fowls, eaten likewise on the days of 
torture and execution. 

5 thaler, for four quarts of beer, drunk at the execution. 

Here we have an authentic picture of what took 
place about two hundred years ago. A poor respect- 
able old woman was tortured and burnt, because she 
K k 2 
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had' danced with Beelzebub on the Blockersberg on 
midsummer night, that sentence being approved by 
the highest judicial tribunals at Halle, Magdeburg, and 
Leipzig, acquiesced in by two clergymen, confirmed 
by a reigning prince, and carried out with public 
carOusinga before large crowds of people, not one. 
of them daring to utter an anathema on such hideous 
revelries and devilries. 

I mention all this, not that each of us should do 
penance in sackcloth and ashes for the deeds of such 
miscreants, some of whom may have been our own 
great-grandfathers, but, for the present, simply in 
order to silence such vague and unhistorical assertions 
as that it would have been impossible in modem days, 
and more particularly after the discovery of printing 
and after the introduction of the Reformation, for 
such superstitions as the tale of the Lady Toad to 
spring up or to be believed in by anybody. Princes, 
judges, and clergymen, to say nothing of the people 
who ate pork and drank four quarts of beer during 
the burning of a witch, who could believe in a poor 
woman, seventy-five years old, flirting on the Blockers*^ 
berg with Beelzebub, could have had no difficulty in 
believing, for some good reason, in a toad bringing 
a ring to a princess — it may be, to an ancestress of 
that very prince, Johann Kasimir of Anhalt Dessau, 
who signed the death- wai’rant of Maxie WiiiZer. 

Eibugh of this, and more than enough, I hope, 
to warn comparative mythologists against such dog- 
matic assertions as that the mythopoeic age came to 
an end before the beginning of authentic historj?; 
that no legendSiCouid spring up after the Pelopon- 
nesian wars or in the days of Csssar Augustus, Or 
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that ages of enlightenment cannot be ages of super- 
stition. 

But our story of the Frau Krote may teach us isome 
other lessons still. There can be no doubt, I should 
think, that there must be some mythological ingre- 
dients in the story of the Lady Toad, unless we admit 
with Beckmann that each century has iti^ peculiarities, 
and that in the fifteenth century a real toad may 
have presented the gold r^ng to a princess of Anhalt. 

Unless we take that strictly realistic view of the 
story, we must ask the question, Why a toad ? 

Now, toads and frogs are by no means excluded 
from the list of animals that have acted an important 
part in the mythologies of the world. Some 8tud(3nts 
of mythology, and some great philosophers also, would 
say that this was quite natural, that certain families 
might be called Hhe Toads' or 'the Frogs,’ and 
that after that, stories would be told of them which 
originally applied to real toads and frogs. Certain 
families, we are assured, might also have worshipped 
toads 98 fetishes, or chosen frogs as their totems, and 
then everything would become rational, and mytho- 
logy have no further difficulties for anybody. All 
this may be, but to the student of language and 
thought, i. e. to the true logician, the question to be 
solved lies beyond that narrow horizon. What he 
wants to know is, whether toad and frog were really 
mere names, or whether these names had originally 
a meaning, or, it may be, many meanings, and whether 
what is told of frogs and toads in ancient or modem 
stories had a meaning and a purpose too; in fact, 
whether there is some sense in all the apparent non- 
sense of mythology. 
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Even old Beckmann, the Anhalt chronicler, had his 
doubts and misgivings whether the toad had been 
a real toad. Toad is called Krote in German, and so 
he begins to dabble in comparative mythology, and 
says that the old inhabitants ^ of Anhalt were Wends 
of Slavonic origin, and that besides Radegast and 
other gods, they worshipped one Krodo. This Krodo, 
as Sagittarius^ informs us, had an image in the 
fortress of Harzburg near Goslar, viz. an old man 
standing on a fish, holding in his right hand a basket 
with fruit, and in his left a wheel. That image 
was destroyed by Charlemagne, but the name remained 
though changed in meaning, and signifying no longer 
a god, but anything very execrable. Might not Frau 
Krote, Beckmann continues, be a revival of the old 
god Krodo? Dr. Lange, in his article on Die Sage 
vom Krotenring,^ improves on this conjecture by 
pointing to the fish as the water through which Fraii 
Krote passed, and to the wheel as possibly the wheel 
of the mill near the palace. Krote, he adds, has 
remained to the present day a term of reproach, and 
it may have been originally applied to old women of ^ 
Wendic extraction. One of these Wendic old toads 
may have received some kindness from a princess of 
DeSsau, may have found a ring which originally 
belonged to the ducal family, nay, which may have 
been lost at a fire in the castle, and may have restored 
it to the owner witli some good advice. 

All this is, no doubt, very ingenious, and very 

» Vol. vi. p. 8. 

* AfUisuitates OetUiL et CSirist. Thuring. 1. i. o. 1, § 6 ; and Ckmltzii 
SttacmUa, 1. ii. c. 12 Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, p. 228. 

* Mimeilungen des Vereinsfar Anhalt Gesch i. 265. 
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rational; only there are too many ^ mays’ in the 
explanation, and there remains, as we shall see, one 
great difiSculty, namely, the age of the ring. Tfxat 
ring is referred by the best judges, and by Dr. Lange 
himself, to the end of the 15th or beginning of the 
16th century, and shows traces of the central coat of 
arms, as it was used by the princes of Anhalt about 
the same time. 

But if the Frau Krote, who was the giver of the 
ring, was neither a revival of the Wendic god 
Krodo, nor a Wendie old woman, contemptuously 
called a toad, might she not have been, as another 
Anhalt antiquarian. Dr. Kindsclier suggests, 'a lady 
originally called Chrddhildf ^ whose name was short- 
ened to Chrdd and Krdte% Dr. Kindscher derives 
this name from the Old High German hmody hruodd, 
Old Frankish cAroid, Anglo-Saxon hrMhy all meaning 
glory, and he supposes that the Lady Chrddhild may 
have been a real lady of noble birth, who presented 
the valuable ring to a Princess of Anhalt, but that 
she was believed to have been a toad, or an ugly 
Wendish witch, simply because her name was best 
known in its abbreviated form of Chrodd, 

All this sounds very plausible, if only the real 
existence of such a lady could be proved about the 
beginning of the 15th century; but this, as Dr. Kind- 
scher himself admits, has hitherto been impossible. 

After all these attempts had failed, Dr. Hosaeus, 
the learned editor of the Mittheilungen dea Vereim 
filr Anhaltiache Oeschichte (ii. 318), took an inde- 
pendent course, by fixing his attention chiefly on the 
historical elements of the old tale. The ring, he says, 

* Mittheilungen, ii. 162. 
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is an historical ring, and belongs, both by its work* 
manship, and particularly by the coat of arms which 
is still visible on it, to the end of the 15th century. 

He then remarks that, according to Beckmann, the 
old castle at Dessau was burnt down in 1467, and 
that, if the ring was a preservative against fire, it 
would have lost its credit, supposing it had existed 
before 14C7. If then the ring belonged to a princess 
of Dessau, she must have lived about 1500, and at 
that very time there lived, as Dr. Hosaeus points out, 
a famous princess, the wife of Prince Ernst, who, 
after her husband’s death in 1516, ruled as the 
guardian of her sons, and died in 1530. During her 
husband’s reign the church at Dessau, the mill, and 
several other important buildings were erected, and 
the princess more particularly is described a« |t most 
careful and successful administrator. We know that 
the old castle had been burnt in 1467. What Would 
be more natural then than that she should have made 
her sons promise her to be extremely careful about 
fires in the castle, and that she should have given 
them one of her favourite rings to remind them of 
that promise 1 That ring would be called the ring 
of Margarethe, or, as Margarethe was shortened to 
Grete, the ring of Frau Grete. After that, when 
Frau Grete had been forgotten, people might change 
the pronunciation and call it the ring of ‘ Frau Krote,' 
and then as soon as there was a ring of the Lady 
Toad, explanations of such a name would be required, 
and readily given, as is always the case in popula^ 
mythology. Even after that change, when the Frau* 
Krote had become the mysterious donor, not the pos- 
sessor, of the ring, Dr. Hosaeus points out that one of 
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the rooms in the castle continuijd to be cdled Hhe 
ropm of the Fi»u Ejrdte/ i 

This is, no donbt, an extremely^ ingenions expla- 
nation, and particularly valuable as showing how 
legends may spring from historical facts, how a mere 
change of pronunciation may lead to a myth, and 
how, even in recent times, mothers -^nd grandmothers 
are always ready to explain what seems inexplicable, 
and people in all ranks of society ready to believe 
what satisfies their curiosity. 

That Margarethe became in the mouths of the 
people Grete is well known, and equally well that 
Orete was used as a general name for a common girl. 
Du dumme Grete is often heard in the streets of 
Dessau, and if some people pronounce it Griete, I have 
heard quite as often the expression Du mfanie Krdte, 
Now, from Krdte to Krote the transition is easy 
enough, and if once made, everything else would 
follow almost as a matter of course. 

And yet this is not all. The student of mythology 
gladly welcomes every euhemeristic explanation which 
• hik the slightest countenance from real history, but 
after he has seen the ring of the venerable Princess 
of Anhalt changed into the ring of the Lady Toad he 
asks again, Whence all this readiness to accept the 
stoiy of a toad, who is fed by crumbs from the window 
of a princess, and then either sends a woman to 
present a ring possessing a kind of charm against 
fire and other dangers, or leads a princess through 
a ^bterraneous passage to a woman who cannot be 
delivered without her assistance, and then conducts 
her safely back to the palace, cany^ a lantern, and 
presenting her with a ring ? 
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Surely, nowhere would such a story be accepted, if 
there did not exist beforehand a certain acquaintance 
with toads or frogs as fabulous beings, having the 
cliaracter of fairies or witches, or where apparitions 
of women announcing fortunate or unfortunate events 
to princes and princesses had not become articles of 
popular faith. Thus we see that, after all, the help 
of the Comparative Mythologist cannot be altogether 
dispensed with, if we want to know by what spell 
a real historical event can be changed into a Marchen, 
or a Marchen into a real historical event. 

And here we shall see at once the immense im- 
portance of comparative studies. If the story of the 
Frau Krote who invites a princess to attend a child- 
birth in some subterraneous place, and who rewards 
her services with some valuable present, existed at 
Dessau only, the explanation given by Dr. Hosaeus 
would probably be accepted by most people. But 
what shall we say if we look about and find the same 
or very similar stories all over Germany, without any 
princess Margarethe or Grete or Krote to account for 
it. Such stories have been collected, and Dr. Th. Elze* 
in a paper called Die Sage und der Ring, 1889, gives 
nearly a dozen versions of it. It exists in Vorarlberg, 
as shown by Vonbun in his Die Sagen Vorarlhergs, 
1868, p. 6 ; it exists in the Lech-valley of the Tyrol, 
see Ritter von Alpenburg, Deutsche Alpensagen, 1861, 
p. 159 ; it exists near the Bodium in Swabia, see E. 
Meyer, Deutsche Sagen am Schwalen, 1852, vol i. 
p. 69 ; in Domhan and Boll near Obemdorf,!. c. p. 6^ ; 
and again in Pfullingen near Reutlingen, l.c. p. 17. 
In the Mark, south of the Havel and the Spree,, the 
same story with small modifications has been collected 
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by A. Kuhn, MdrJcische Sagen und Mdrchen, 1843, 
p. 82, while Haupt has heard it near Schadewalde in 
Lusatia, see Sagenbuch dev Lautsitz, 1863, voL i. p, 55, 
and traces of it have been discovered even in Bohemia, 
see Waldau, Bohmisches Mdrchenhuch, 1860, p. 202. 
A somewhat diiferent though possibly related story 
was told to Dr. Ogle at Zurich. There is a statue of 
Charlemagne on one of the towers of the Miinster, and 
on one of the houses near the Miinster there were 
some curious stone carvings representing a toad sitting 
on eggs, and a snake with a chalice and a ring. The 
sacristan, when questioned, told an ancient tale of 
Charlemagne walking one day by the lake, when he 
found a toad squatting on a snake’s eggs. He seized 
the poor ' Krote ’ by the leg and threw it into the 
lake. •In repayment of the service, the snake gave 
liim a ring and a chalice. Even Luther alludes to 
such stories in his Tischredeiif 1576, fol. 446, but he 
declares them to be mere somnia. This must suffice 
to show that the euhemeristic explanation of the 
Lady Toad breaks down before the evidence of its 
existence in many parts of Germany where the name 
of the Princess Margarethe of Dessau was utterly 
unknown. We have therefore to look for a different 
explanation. 

We have not very far to seek before we find toads 
and frogs — for these two animals are almost always 
mixed up together — representing certain phenomena 
of nature, and after a time endowed with a human 
personality. In different parts of the world the 
clouds, the moon, and the sun have been conceived as 
toad, or frog-like characters. It is easy to understand 
why clouds should have been likened to frogs. The 
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Mexicans, for instance, who worshipped a god of rain 
under the name of Tlaloc, ie. the Nourisher, repre- 
sented his children, probably the clouds, as frogs. 
Another great goddess in Mexico, Cantaotl, a kind of 
Demeter, is likewise pictured in the form of a frog, 
with a large number of mouths or breasts on her 
body. 

It is more difficult to understand why the moon 
should have been conceived as a frog. The fact, 
however, admits of no doubt, for Mr. Powell, in his 
article on the Mythology of the American Indians, 
tells us that the Indians believe that in ancient times 
a council of the gods was held, to consider how they 
could make a new moon, and that this was achieved 
by Whippoorwill changing a frog into the moon. 
The Indians imagine even now that they can «ee the 
frog riding the moon, and they say that the moon is 
cold, because the frog from which it was made was 
cold. 

Lastly the sun, and more particularly the rising 
and setting sun, or what we should call the dawn and 
the gloaming, have been conceived under the same « 
image. Two explanations are possible here. Either 
the sun, as rising from the watcu's or the clouds, and 
setting again in the waters, was accepted as an 
amphibious animal, like the frog, or the name given 
to the frog was, for some reason or other, found- 
applicable to the dawn and the gloaming also, so that 
the two, the frog and the dawn, became synonymous, 
and then gave rise in the usual way to a number of 
misunderstood legends. 

When we are told in the MahihhS.rata i^t Agni, 
the solar hre, who hides in the waters, was betrayed 
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by a frog, that frog could b^dly have been meant 
for anything but the dawn, algpLOUiicing to the world 
the return of the sun. ' 

A mdre decided case of solar metaphor is mentioned 
by Plutarch, who sees in the frog a symbol of the 
vernal sun. The Corinthians, he tells us, had Sent 
a bronze palm-tree to the temple of Apollo. Round 
its root were frogs and water-serpents. As these 
animals had nothing in common either with palm- 
trees <!^ with Apollo, or with the Corinthians, it was 
suggested by the Greeks that they were intended as 
symbols of spring, when the sun begins to grow strong 
and drives away the winter. In the same manner 
they state that the cock in the hand of Apollo was 
meant to indicate the approach of morning. 

In cKiher cases, however, we must appeal to language 
itself in order to explain why the sun should have 
been called a frog. Bheka in Sanskrit means a frog, 
and a well-known story is told of Bheki, a female 
frog, who became the wife of a prince on condition 
that she should never see water. One day she saw 
water, and immediatel>F^> she vanished. This is but 
one of the many versions of the world-old story that 
the dawn, conceived as a woman and as the wife of 
a king, originally the sun, vanishes in the gloaming 
as soon as she sees the water, that is, as soon as she 
approaches the clouds or the sea in which the sun sets. 

But why should the Dawn be called a female frog ? 
It has been suggested that this was simply due to the 
amphibious nature of the dawn, sitting, like a frog, 
ou the line which divides the clouds from the earth. 
This may be so. But there is a more potent reason 
still Bheka would in Greek appear sas This 
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does not exist, but with a change of ol into v — very 
common in one of the Greek dialects, namely the 
Boeotian — (fyoiKOi may be the Greek This means 

sea-weed, and was called so from its dark-red colour, 
for we know that it was a favourite article for making 
rouge. The Latin fucus also means a rock-lichen, 
a red colour, and rouge. If fucus (for foicos, like 
urms for oinos) meant dark-red, bheka also must have 
had originally the same meaning, and the frog would 
have been called the dark-red one. We know that 
in Latin the toad is called ruheta also, the red one. 
The Sanskrit word bheka, therefore, if it meant 
originally a dark red frog, would have been a most 
appropriate name for the dawn, and still more for the 
gloaming. Thus arur? a in Sanskrit means red, arutii, 
the dawn ; tsu in Hottentot meant bloody, red, tsui- 
goab became a name for the rising sun, and, at last, 
for the supreme deity. ^ 

If this is granted, all becomes clear. Bheki, the 
dark-red one, originally a name of the gloaming, 
ceased to be understood, and became a mere name, 
and then a myth. When it was asked who Bheki 
was, she was readily accepted as a beautiful girl. But 
the old story remained that she had been discovered 
by her lover sitting near a well ; that he had asked 
her to marry him, and that she conseut^d on con- 
dition that he should never show her a drop of water. 
One day, being tired, she asked the king for water. 
The king forgot his promise, brought her water, and 
Ehekl plunged into the water, whether as the gloam- 
ing, or as the frog, or as the beautiful princess, and 
disappeared. ^ 

^ M. M., Introduction to the Science ofEeUgion, p. 295. 
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If the intellectual atmosphere of a people is once 
permeated by such creations of fancy, if fairies,^ 
brownies, elves, and gnomes have become familiar 
friends, nothing is easier to understand than that real 
characters should be changed into fairies, or that 
fairies should be changed into real characters. I have 
little doubt that Frau Krote too belongs to this class 
of beings, and that she was originally one of the 
old Teutonic female deities, the wise women, the 
Scottish spae wife, the old Norse spdkonor, whom 
Grimm has so well described in his German Mytho- 
logy, and who can generally be traced to the well- 
known source of , all female deities, the dawn, the 
moon, the clouds, and the earth. These fabulous 
beings meet us again and again in German Mythology 
as kind-hearted women, who, under various disguises, 
warn their friends against coming dangers, protect 
them in sickness, rescue them from prison, occasionally 
even marry them, but generally disappear again when 
some promise made to them by their friends has un- 
wittingly been broken. Grimm's German Mythology 
► is full of these stories, particularly in the chapter on 
Gottinnen, Weise Frauen, Wivhte und Elbe. A well- 
known name for these half-goddesses was Itia in 
Old High German, in Anglo-Saxon Ides, plural Idesa, 
The same name, with the loss of the initial vowel, 
appears in Icelandic as Eis, plural Diair, They, too, 
as Vigfusson informs us in his Icelandic Dictionary, 
were female guardian-angels, who follow every man 
from his birth, and only leave him in the hour of 
death. 

I have little doubt, therefore, that the story of the 
Lady Toad in Dessau is really a survival of ancient 
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TexitoDic mythology. Such survivals become imm: 
with every generation, but they die very slowly* 
I |till remember being told by my grandmother, when 
sto warned me not to go too near to the river, the 
Mulde, that, if I went too near, the Nicker would 
come and carry me off. That Nicker is the Old High 
German NihhuSy of whom Grimm has much to tell in 
Mythology (p. 456). The ancient Germans, when 
pie first snow began to fail, used to say that some 
god or other in the clouds had tom his feather-bed. 
We boys at school used exactly the same expression 
when we saw the first flakes of snow. Only we used 
to say, ‘ Baibler has tom his bed,' and Baibler was a 
real person, who lived in the Church tower, and kept 
watch and gave the signal in case of a fire breaking 
out in the town or in the neighbourhood. ^ 

In the same manner, then, there probably was dn 
old legend of a kind fairy, originally a forgotten 
goddess, protecting the reigning family of Dessau and 
warning them against approaching dang^ That 
story may either have been changed into history by 
some early chronicler who had nothing better to do ; 
or, and this is more likely, some princess at Dessau 
may really have made herself known by her kindness 
to poor people, and then the mere wish of the poor 
that some good fairy might reward her, would easily 
h^ve become mixed up with the old leg^ds about 
wise women appearing in various animal disguises, 
and bestowing their bl^ng, or even some substantial 
gift in the shape of a gold ring, on their deserving 
friends. Certain it is that the gold ring of Frau 
Krote is preserved with religious care to the present 
day. It is kept in a small safe, carefully hidden away 
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ill will <5f 6id)^tle. The Duke only hus tlife 
|:^y safe,tind when ii was last sho^n 

to ihe Iby the reigning Duke the greatest 
was taken against every posable accideii'^, 
particularly, against the danger of the ring falling on 
the iopi*, which, as I was informed, would have 
portended some dire misfortune to the reighing 
family, more particularly, a conflagration in the 
ancient castle^ 

If^fipally, we ask the question what may have been 
the original mythological atoms which became crystal- 
iised in the stoi^’’ of the Frau Krote inciting some 
lady to act as ?a midwife in a subterraneous abode, 
and bestowing on her a present, generally something 
bright or golden, we can, of course, offer no more 
than a guess, for the original elements of such stories 
have to be looked for far beyond the beginning of 
literature or even of tradition. There is one birth 
constantly alluded to in the Veda, that is the birth of 
the morning sun, the child that cries in the morning. 
The mothir belongs ,to the invisible or dark regions 
beyond tfe East or below the waters, and the 
messenger who announces the impending birth is the 
Dawn. The Dawn rouses men and women from their 
sleep, and the lighting of the fire on the hearth or on 
the altar is often conceived as causing that which is 
really theii^use of the morning sacrifice, namely, the 
birth or the rising of the sun. Xguin and again in 
theTeda are the old sages said to have opened the 
gates of the East, and to have brought back the light of 
sum The Dawn was actually called Bheld in Indian 
l%spds, and it was called so, as we saw^ on account of 
its tawny or din^-red odour and of itaritting on 
vomiv. i-l 


;p/' 

'■and, 
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waters. That the Dawn brings bright golden presents 
is still attested by the German proverb, Morgenstunde 
Hat Oold im M'wnde, Out of such floating elements 
the story of Frau ‘ Elrote might easily have been 
formed in the course of centuries, till at last it 
clustered round the historical figure of a princess of 
the name of Margarethe or Orethe, who died at Dessau 
in 1530. 



FOLK-LOEE.' 

As the science of language has supplied a new 
basis for the science of mythology, the science of 
mythology bids fair, in its turn, to open the way 
to a new and scientific study of the folk-lore of 
the Aryan nations. Not only have the radical and 
formal elements of language been proved to be the 
same in India, Greece, Italy, among the Celtic, 
Teutonic, and Slavonic nations, not only have the 
names of many of their gods, the forms of their wor- 
ship, and the mainsprings of their religious sentiment 
been traced back to one common Aryan source ; but 
r/ further advance has been made. A myth, it was 
'argued, dwindles down to a legend, a legend to a tale; 
and if the myths were originally identical in India, 
Greece, Italy, and Germany, why should not the tales 
also of these countries show some similarity even in 
the songs of the Indian Ayah and the English nurse ? 
There is some truth in this line of argument, but there 
is likewise great danger of error. Granted that 
a number of words and myths were originally identical 
among all the members of the Aryan family, granted 
likewise that they all went through the same vicissi- 

* Curiosities of Indo-European Tradition and FoUt^Lore. By W. K, 
Kelly. London ; Chapman and Hall, 1868. 
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tedes, would it not follow that^ as no sound scholar 
tWnks olijcomparing Hindustani and English, or Italian 
and Russian, no attempt at comparing the modem 
tales of Europe to the modem tales of India could 
ever lead to any satisfactory results? The talesi or 
Mdrchen, are, the modem patois of mythology, and 
if they are to become the subject of scientific treat- 
nqibnt, the first task that has to be accomplished is to 
trace back each modem tale to some earlier legend, 
and each legend to some primitive mythical root, 
^.nd here it is very important to remark that, although 
originally our popular tales were reproductions of 
more ancient legends, yet after a time a general taste 
was created for marvellous stories, and new ones were 
invented in large numbers, whenever they were re-* 
quired, by every grandmother and every nurse. Even 
in these purely imaginative tales, analogies may, no 
doubt, be discovered with more genuine tales ; because 
they were made after original patterns, and, in many 
cases, were mere variations of an ancient air. But if 
we tried to analyse them by the same tests as the 
genuine tales, if we attempted to recognise in them' 
the features of ancient legends, or to discover in these 
fanciful strains the key-notes of still more distant 
mythology, we should certainly share the fate of those 
valiant knights who were led through an enchanted 
forest by the voices of fairies till they found them- 
selves landed in a bottomless quagmire, Jacob Grimm, 
as Mr. Kelly tells us in his woi^k on Indo-European 
Tradition and Folk-Lore^ the first scholar who 
pointed out the importaime of collecting all that could 
be saved of popular stories, customs, sayings, super- 
stitions, and beliefs. His Gemmn Mythology is a store- ' 
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house of ^stwjh curiosi^es, aixd^ together with his ool^ 
lectioa of Mdrehen, it shows how much of this jeteaia 
and flotsam is still floating about, belcmging originally 
to most ancient caigo of language, thought, fancy* 
and belief. The Norse Tales lately published by 
Dasent are another instance that shows how much 
there is to reward the labours of a careful collector 
and a thoughtful interpreter. Sufficient material has 
been collected t?l enable scholars to see that these tales 
are not arbitrary inventions or modern fictions, but 
that their fibres cling in manyinstances to the very 
germs of ancient language and ancient thought. 
Among those who, in Germany, have followed in the 
track of Grimm, and endeavoured to trace the modern 
folk-lore back to its most primitive sources, the names 
of Kuhw, Schwartz, Mannhardt, and Wolf held a pro- 
minent place, and it has been the object of Mr. Kelly 
to make known in his book the most remarkable dis- 
coveries which have been achieved by the successors 
and countrymen of Jacob Grimm in this field of anti- 
quarian research. 

Mr. Kelly deserves great credit for the pains he has 
taken in mastering this difficult subject, but we regret 
the form in which he has thought fit to communicate 
to an English public the results of his labours. He 
tells us that a work by Dr. Kuhn, On the Descent of 
Fire and the Drink of the Oods, is his chief authority; 
but he adds: 

‘Although the very different nature of my work 
has seldom allowed me to translate two or three con* 
secutive sentences from Dr. Kuhn’s elaborate treatise, 
yet i wish it to be fully understood that, but for the 
latter, the former could not have been written, I am 
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the more bound to state this once for all, as emphatic- 
ally as I can, because the very extent of my indebted- 
ness has hindered me from acknowledging my obliga- 
tions to Dr. Kuhn, in the text or in foot-notes, as 
constantly as I have done in most other cases.' 

We cannot. help considering this an unsatisfactory 
arrangement. If Mr. Kelly had given a translation 
of Dr. Kuhn’s Essay, English readers would have 
known whom to hold responsible for the statements, 
many of them very startling, as to the coincidences in 
the tales and traditions of the Aryan nations. Or, 
again, if Mr. Kelly had written a book of his own, we 
should have had the same advantage ; for he would, 
no doubt, have considered himself bound to substan- 
tiate every fact quoted from the Edda or from the 
Veda by a suitable reference. As it is, tlie header’s 
curiosity is certainly excited to the highest degree, 
but his incredulity is in no way relieved. Mr. Kelly 
does not tell us that he is a Sanskrit or an Icelandic 
scholar, and hence we naturally infer that his asser- 
tions about the gods of the Indian and Northern 
pantheons are borrowed from Dr. Kulin and other’" 
German writers. But, if so, it would have been 
far preferable to give the ipsisswia verba of these 
scholars, because, in descriptions of ancient forms of 
belief or superstition, the slightest change of expres- 
sion is apt to change the whole bearing of a sentence. 
Many of Dr. Kuhn’s opinions have been challenged 
and controverted by his own countrymen — by Welcker, 
Pott, and others ; some he has successfully supported 
by new evidence, others he may be supposed to have 
surrendered. All this could not be otherwise in a sub- 
ject so new and necessarily so full of guess-work as 
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the study of folk-lore, and it detracts in no way from 
the value of the^ excellent essays in which Dr. Kuhn 
and others have analysed various myth^ of the Aryan 
nations. All we insist on is this, that before We can 
accept any conclusions as to the Vedic character of 
Greek gods, or the deep meaning of so whimsical 
a custom as divination with the sieve and shears, we 
must have chapter and verse from the Veda, and well 
authenticated descriptions of the customs referred to. 
People do not object to general assertions about the 
Bible, or Homer, or Virgil, or Shakespeare, because 
here they can judge for themselves, and would not 
mind the trouble of checking for themselves any state- 
ments which seem at all startling. But if they are 
asked to believe that the Veda contains the true 
theogony of Greece, that Orpheus is -Ribhu, or the 
wind, that the Chari tes are the Vedic Haritas, or 
horses, the Er innys Sara^iyh. or the lightning, such 
statements, however true they may be, should, in the 
present state of comparative mythological research, be 
supported by evidence such as should enable students 
to judge for themselves, before assenting to even the 
most plausible theories. What authority is there for 
saying (p. 14) that — 

‘The Sanskrit tongue, in which the Vedas are 
written, is the sacred language of India ; that is to 
say, the oldest language, the one which was spoken, as 
the Hindus believe, by the gods themselves, when gods 
and men were in frequent fellowship with each other, 
from the time when Yama descended from heaven to 
become the first of mortals ' ? 

The Hindus, as far as we know, never say that the 
gods spoke Vedic as opposed to ordinary Sanskrit; 
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tfoy never held that durmg the Vedk period the 
go^ lived in more frequent fellowship with men ; 
they never speak of Yama as descending from heaven 
to become the first of mortals. These are three mis- 
takes, or at least three entirely un-Indian ideas, in one 
sentence. Again, wfien we are told (p. 19) that, ‘in 
the Vedas, Yama is the first lightning-bom mortal/ 
we imagine that this is a simple statement from the 
i|V eda, whereas it is a merely hypothetical and, we be- 
^Keve, erroneous view of the nature of Yama, drawn 
from the interpretation of the names of some Vedic 
deities. If given as a guess, with all its pros and cons, 
it would be valuable ; if given, as here, as a simple 
fact, it is utterly deceptive. 

In page 18 we are told: 

" On the whole, it is manifest that all 
tribes, Maruts, ifibhus, Bhrigus, and Afigiraii,ay:e 
beings identical in nature, distinguished from 
other only by their elemental f unction§, and not essen- 
tially different from the Pitris or fathers. The latter 
are simply the souls of the pious dead.' 

Now thes^ are strong and startling assertions, but 
again given dogmatically, and without any proof. The 
Pitris are, no doubt, the fathers, and they might be 
called the souls of the pious dead ; but, if so, they have 
no elementary origin, like the gods of the storms, the 
days, and the seasons ; nor can they have any elemen- 
tary functions. To say that the Pitris or Manes 
shone „ as stars to mortal eyes (p. 20) is another 
assertion that requires considerable limitation, and 
is apt to convey as false an idea of the primitive 
faith of the Vedic JSishis, as when (p. 21) we read 
that the A pas (waters) are cloud-maidens, brides 




of the g^, or navig^prs of the celestiafl sea (nftiry a^^), 
and tiiat the Apsaras ajre damsels dAstined to delight 
the Souls of heroes, the houris^ in fact, of the Vedic 
" par^ise. The germs of some of these ideas may, 
perhaps, be discovered in the hymns of the Veda, but 
to speak thus broadly of a Vedic paradise, of houris, 
and cloud-maidens, is to convey, as far as we can judge 
from texts hitherto published, an utterly false idea of 
the simple reli^on the Vedic poets. 

One^ther instance must suffice. At the end of the 
sixth chapter, in order to explain why a healing virtue 
is ascribed in German folk-lore to the mistletoe and 
the ash, Mr. Kelly makes the following statement: 
‘ This healing virtue, which the mistletoe shares 
with the ash, is a long-descended tradition, for the 
Kush^ia, the embodiment of the Soma, a healing 
plant of the highest renown among the Southern 
Aryans, was one that grew beneath the heavenly 
Asvattha.* We tried in vain to understand the 
exact power of the for in this sentence. Great stress 
is laid in Northern Mythology on the fact that 
^ the mistletoe grows on a tree, and does not, like all 
other plants, spring from the earth. But the Kushi/^a 
is never said to grow on the heavenly Asvattha, 
which Mr. Kelly translates by religious fig, but beneath 
it. In fact, it is the Aavattha, or Pippal, which, if 
found growing on another tree, the ^ami (Acacia 
Svma), is considered by the Brahmans as peculiarly 
fitted for sacrificial purposes. The for, therefore, must 
refer to something else as forming the tertium com- 
pamiionis between the mistletoe and the Kush^Aa. 
la it their healing power? Hardly; tor, in the case 
of the mistletoe, the healing power is a popular super- 
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stition, in the case of the Kusht the CobIub specioeus, 
it is, we believe, a medicinal fact. We suppose, there- 
fore, that Mr. Kelly perceived the similarity between 
the German and the Indian plants to consist in this, 
that the Kush ^Aa was really an embodiment of Soma, 
for in another passage he says : 

'Besides the earthly Soma, the Hindus recognise 
ai; heavenly Soma or Am 7’ it a (ambrosia), that drops 
from the imperishable Asvattha or Pippal (Ficus 
religiosa), out of which the immortals shaped the 
heaven and the earth. Beneath this mighty tree, 
which spreads its branches over the third heaven, 
dwell Yam a and the Pitris, and quaff the drink of 
immortality with the gods. At its foot grow plants 
of all healing virtue, incorporations of the Soma.’ 

Mr. Kelly then proceeds to remark that ' the paral- 
lelism between the Indian and the Iranian world 
on the one hand, and the ash Yggdrasil on the dthet, 
is very striking.’ We shall pass by the Iranian world 
tree, the fact being that the Zend-Avesta does not 
recognise one, but always speaks of two trees. But 
fixing our attention on Mr, Kelly’s comparison of what • 
he calls the Indian world tree and the ash Yggdrasil, 
the case would stand thus : The Hindus believe in the 
existence of a Pippal tree (Ficus religiosa) that drops 
Soma (Asclepias acida), at the foot of which grows 
the Kush^Aa (Gostm speciosus), a medicinal plant, 
the incorporation of the Soma dropping from the 
Pippal. As there is a similarity between the ash 
Yggdrasil and the Pippal, both representing originally, ^ 
as is maintained, the clouds of heaven, therefore 
a healing virtue was ascribed to the ash and the 
mistletoe by the Aryans that came to settle in 
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Europe. We will not deny that if the facts, as here 
stated, were quite correct, some similarity of con- 
ception might be discovered in the German Yggdrasil 
and the Indian Pippal. But did the BrShmans ever 
believe in a Pippal dropping Soma, and in that 
Soma becoming embodied in a Costus? Mr. Kelly 
here, for once, gives a reference to Pig-veda, II. 1 €4, 
which, as we find from the original work of Dr. Kuhn, 
is intended for Rig-veda, II. 164, 1 9-22. In that hymn 
the v^ord Kushi^Aa never occurs. A tree is indeed 
mentioned there, but it is not called Asvattha, nor is 
it said to, drop Soma, nor is there any allusion to the 
fact that heaven and earth were made of that tree. 
All that can be gathered from tlie extremely obscure 
language of that hymn is that the fruit of the tree 
there described is called Pippala, that birds settle on 
it eating that fruit, that they sing praises in honour 
of a share of immortality, and that these birds are 
called eaters of sweet things. That the word used for 
' immortality ' may mean Soma, that the word meaning 
' sweet ’ may stand for the same beverage, is perfectly 
true; but, even if that conjectural rendering should 
be adopted, it would still leave the general meaning 
of the verses far too obscure to justify us in making 
them the basis of any mythological comparisons. As 
to the Kush^/ia — the Costus speciosus, which is said 
to be called in the Rig-veda an incorporation of Soma, 
we doubt whether such a word ever occurs in the 
Rig-veda. It is mentioned in the mystical formulas 
of the Atharva-veda, but there again it is called, 
' indeed, the friend of Soma (Ath.-veda, V. 4, 7), but not 
its embodiment; nor is there any statement that 
under the Aavattha tree there mentioned the gods 
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didnk Soma, but simply that Yama drinks there with 
the gods. ■ 

It is impossible to be too careful in these matters, 
otherwise everything becomes everything. Although 
Mr. Kelly takes it for granted that the poets of the 
Veda knew a tree similar to the tree Yggdrasil — 
a world tree, or a cloud tree, or whatever else it may 
b4 called — there is not a single passage that has been 
brought forward in support by Mr. Kelly or by Dr. 
Kphn himself, which could stand a more severe criti- 
cism. When the poets exclaim, * What wood, what 
tree was it, of which they made heaven and earth ? ’ 
— this means no more in the ancient language of 
religious poetry than. Out of what material were 
heaven and earth formed ? As to the tree Ilpa— or, 
more correctly, Ilya — nothing is known of it beyond 
its name in one of the latest works of Vedic literatuire, 
the XJpanishads, and the remarks of so modern a. com- 
mentator as ^"afikara. There is no proof whatever 
of anything like the conception of the Yggdrasil 
having entered the thoughts of the Vedic poets ; and 
to ascribe the healing virtue of ash or mistletoe to 
any reminiscence of a plant, Ku shift a, that might 
have gi'own under a Vedic fig-tree, or Soma-tree, or 
Yggdrasil, is to attempt to lay hold of the shadow of 
a dream. 

There is but one way in which a comparative study 
of the popular traditions of the Aryan nations can 
lead to any satisfactory resultl Let each tale be 
traced back to its lUost original form, let that form be 
analysed and interpreted in strict accordance with the 
rules of comparative philology, and after the kernel, 
or the simple and original conception , of the myth. 
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has beo^ found, let us see how the same oonceptiou 
and the same myth have gAdually expanded and 
beo6i|ie diversified under the bright sky of India and 
in the forests of Germany. Before the No^i^hem 
Yggdrasil is compared to a supposed Indian w(^ld 
tree it is absolutely necessary to gain a clear insight 
into the nature of the myth of Yggdrasil. That myth 
seems to be of a decidedly cosmogonic and philo- 
sophical char^ter. The tree seems to express the 
Universe. It is said to have three roots — one in 
Mifikei/nif near the well called Hvergdmvr ; a second 
in Jotunheirrit near the well of the wise Mimir; and 
a third in heaven, near the well of Vurdh Its 
branches embrace the whole world. In heaven the 
gods hold their meetings under the shadow of this 
tree, imar the well of V'urdh The place is guarded 
by the three Nornas ( Vurdh, Verdhandi, and Sknld)y 
— Past, Present, and Future), who water the roots of 
the tree with the water of Vurdk In the crown of 
the tree sits an eagle, and in the well of Hvergelmir 
lies the serpent Nidhoggr, and gnaws its roots. In 
none of these conceptions are there any clear traces of 
clouds or thunderstorms; but if there were, this 
would be the very reason why the Yggdrasil could 
not be compared to the Indian Asvattha, in which 
no ingenuity will ever discover either a bank of clouds 
or a thunderstorm* 



THE NORSEMEN IN ICELAND/ 

Jhebe is, after Anglo-Saxon, no language, no litera- 
ture, no mythology so full of interest for the elucidation 
of the earliest history of the race which now inhabits 
these British Isles as the Icelandic. Nay, in one 
respect, Icelandic beats every other dialect of the 
great Teutonic family of speech, not excepting Anglo- 
Saxon and Old High-German and Gothic. IJ is in 
Icelandic alone that we find complete remains of 
genuine Teutonic heathendom. Gothic, as a language^ ’ 
is more ancient than Icelandic ; but the only literary 
work which we possess in Gothic is a translation of 
the Bible. The Anglo-Saxon literature, with the ex- 
ception of the Beowulf, is Christian^ The old heroes 
of the Nibelunge, such as we find them represented 
in the Suabian epic, have been converted into church- 
going knights ; whereas, in the ballads of the Elder 
Edda, Sigurd and Brynhild appear before us in their 
full pagan grandeur, holding nothing sacred but their 
love, and defying all laws, human and divine, in the 
name of that one almighty passion. The Icelandic 
contains the key to many a riddle in the English 
language, and to many a mystery in the English 

' Nommm in Iceland. By Dr. G. W. Basent. Oxford Essays^ 
1868. 
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character! Though the Old Norse is but a dialect of 
the same language which the Angles and Saxons 
brought to Britain, though the Norman blood is the 
same blood that ebbs and flows in every German 
heart, j^-et there is an accent of defiance in that rugged 
Northern speech, and a spring of daring madness in 
that throbbing Northern heart, which marks the 
Northman wherever he appears, whether in Iceland 
or in Sicily, whether on the Seine or on the Thames. 
At the beginning of the ninth century, when the 
great Northern exodus began, Europe, as Dr. Dasent 
remarks, ^ was in danger of becoming too comfortable. 
The two nations destined to run neck-and-neck in the 
great race of civilisation, Frank and Anglo-Saxon, 
had a tendency to become dull and lazy, and neither 
could arrive at perfection till it had been chastised by 
the Norsemen, and finally forced to admit an infusion 
of Northern blood into its sluggish veins. The vigour 
of the various branches of the Teutonic stock may be 
measured by the proportion of Norman blood which 
they received ; and the national character of England 
owes more to the descendants of Hrolf Ganger than 
to the followers of Hengist and Horsa.* 

But what is known of the early history of the 
Norsemen? Theirs was the life of reckless free- 
booters, and they had no time to dream and ponder 
on the past, which they had left behind in Norway. 
Where they settled as colonists or as rulers, their own 
traditions, their very language, were soon forgotten. 
Their language has nowhere struck root on foreign 
ground, even where, as in Normandy, they became 
earls of Kouen, or, as in these isles, kings of England. 
There is but one exception — ^Iceland. Iceland was 
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discovered, peopled, and civilised by Norsemen in the 
nintb century; and, in the nineteenth century, the 
language spoken there is still the dialect of Harold 
Fairhair, and the stories told there are still tt? 
stories of the Edda, or the Venerable Grandnshiiier. 
Dr. Dasent gives us a rapid sketch of the first landings 
of the Norwegian refugees on the fiords and fells cf 
’ Iceland. He describes how love of freedom drove the 
of Harold Fairhair forth from their home ; 
now the Teutonic tribes, though they loved their 
kings, the sons of Odin, and sovereigns by the grace 
of God, detested the dictatorship of Harold. ‘ He was 
a mighty warrior,’ so says the ancient Saga, * and laid 
Norway under him, and put out of the way some of 
those who held districts, and some of them he drove 
out of the land ; and, besides, many men escaped ou^ 
of Norway because of the overbearing of Harold Fair* : 
hair, for they would not stay to be subject to him/ 
These early emigrants were pagans, and it - was mk 
till the end of the tenth century that Christianity 
reached the Ultima Thule of Europe. The missionaries, 
however, who converted the freemen of Iceland were' 
freemen themselves. They did n(^ come with the 
pomp and the pretensions of the Cfeiroh of Borne. 
They preached Christ rather than the Pope; they 
taught religion rather than theology. Nor Vere they 
afraid of the old heathen gods, ^ angry With every 
custom that wafe not of Christi^^ ^owth. Sometimes 
this tolerance may have been^4arried too far, for we 
read^of kings, like Helgi; ‘rpixed in their faith, who^ 
trusted in Christ, but at»'^th6 same time invoked 
Thor’s aid whenever they ^ent to sea, or got into 
diflSculty.* But, cm the the kindly feeling of 



the l^^el^dic pideliiLOod towii^ the nationat trfl/<Mtio<js 
ap<|. and prejudices of their converts must 

hate been benefieiaL Sons emd daughters were not 
Icyeed to call the gods whom their fathers and mothers 
had worfihipp^d, devils ; and tlxey were allowed to use 
the name of Allfa4iT, whom they had invoked in the 
prayers of their childhood when praying to Him who 
is ^ Our Father in Heaven.' 

The Iceiandie missionaries had peculiar advantages 
in theif: relation to the system of paganism which 
they name to combat. Nowhere else, perhaps, in the 
whole history of Christianity, has the missionary been 
brought face to face with a race of gods who were 
believed by their own worshippers to be doomed to 
death. The missionaries had only to proclaim that 
Balder twas dead» that the mighty Odih and Thor 
were dead. The people knew that these gods were to 
die, and the message of the One Ever-living God must 
have touched their ears and their hearts with comfort 
and joy. Thus, while in Germany the priests were 
occupied for a long time in destroying every trace of 
•heathenism, in condemning every ancient lay as the 
work of the devil, in felling sacred trees and abolish- 
ing national customs, the missionaries of Iceland were 
able to. take a more charitable view of the past, and 
they became themselves the keepers of those very 
poems, and laws, and proverbs, and Runic inscriptions, 
which on the Continent had to be put down with 
inquisitorial cruelty. The men to whom the collection 
qf Aa ancient pagan poetry of Iceland is commonly 
iPii^bed were men of Christian learning ; the one, the 
of a public school ; the other, femous as the 
auMidr of a history of the North, the MdrmJmnglk, 

ton. IV, Mm 
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It is owing to their labours that we know anything 
of the ancient religion, the traditions, the maxims, the 
habits of the Norsemen, and it is from these sources 
that Dr. Dasent has drawn his information, and 
composed his vigorous and living sketch of primitive 
Northern life. It is but a sketch, but a sketch that 
will bear addition and completion. Dr. Dasent dwells 
most fully on the religious system of Iceland, which 
is the same, at least in its general outline, as that 
believed in by all the members of the Teutonic family, 
and may truly be called one of the various dialects of 
the primitive religious and mythological language of 
the Aryan race. After all, there is nothing more 
interesting than religion in the whole history of man. 
By its side, poetry and art, science and law, sink into 
comparative insignificance. Dr. Dasent, howi^ver, haa 
not confined his Essay to the religious life of I<Jeland. 
He has added some minute descriptions of Jih^ .domestic 
habits, the dress, the armour, the diet, the laws and 
the customs of the race, and he has proved himself 
well at home in the Icelandic homestead. One ^ihing 
only we miss— an account of their epic poetry; and 
this, we believe, would on several pointe have furnished 
a truer picture of the very early and purely pagan 
life of the Norsemen tlian the extracts from their 
histories and law books, which are more or less, if 
not under the direct influence of Christianity, atdeast 
touched by the spirit of a more Advanced civilisation. 
The old poems, in their alliterating metre, were proof 
against later modifications. We probably possei^ 
what we do possess of them, in its original form. As 
they hM been composed in Norway in the sixth 
century after Christ, they were carried to Iceland in 
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the xdnth, and written down in the eleventh century. 
The pix)se portions of the Old Edda, and still more 
of the Young Edda, are of still later origin. They 
betray in many instances the hand of a Christian 
writer. And the same applies to the later Sagas and 
law books. Here much is still to be done by the critic, 
and we look forward with great interest to a fuller 
inquiry into the age of the various parts of Icelandic 
literature, the history of the MSS., the genuineness of 
their titles, and similar questions. Such subjects are 
hardly fit for popular treatment, and we do not blame 
Dr. Dasent for having passed them over in his Essay. 
But the translator of the Younger Edda ought to tell 
us hereafter what is the real history of this, and of 
the older collection of Icelandic poetry. How do we 
know, for instance, that Saemund (1056-1 133) collected 
the Old, Snorro Sturlason (1178-1241) the Young 
Edda? How do we know that the MSS. which we 
now possess, have a right to the title of Edda at all ? 
All this rests, as far as we know, on the authority of 
bishop Brynjulf Swendsen, who discovered the ‘Codex 
regius' in 1643, and wrote on the copy of it, with his 
own hand, the title of Edda Swmundar hinnafroda. 
None of the MSS. of the second, or Prose Edda, bear 
that title in any well-authenticated form ; still less is 
it known whether Snorro composed either part or 
the whole of it. All these questions ought to be 
answered, as far as they can be answered, before we 
can hope to see the life of the ancient Norsemen 
drawn with truthfulness and accuracy. The greater 
part of the poems, however, bears an expression of 
gegfluineness which cannot be challenged.; and a com- 
parison of the mythology of the Edda with that of 
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tftm T^^totdc tribes, and a^m, m a more genegm! 
zoamier, with that of the other Indo-'Qmnaiaie races, 
is l>est calculated to convince the sceptic that the 
names and the legends of the Eddie gods are not of 
late invention* There are passages in the Edda which 
sound like verses from the Veda. Dr. Dasent quotes 
tiie following lines from the Elder Edda : 

’Twas the morning of time, 

When yet naught was, 

Kor sand nor sea were there, 

Nor eooling streams; 

Earth was not formed, 

Nor heaven above; 

A yawning gap there was, 

And grass nowhere. 

A hymn of the Veda begins in a very similar way: 

Nor Aught nor Naught existed ; yon bright s)^ > 

Was not, nor heaven’s broad woof outstretchea above. 
What covered all? what sheltered? what concealed f 
Was it the water’s fathomless abyss? &c. 

There are several mythological expressions common 
to the Edda and Homer. In the Edda, man is said 
to have been created out of an ash^tree. la Hesiod, 
Zeus creates the third race of men out <rf ash-treei^; 
and that this tradition was not unknown to Homer, 
wte learn from Penelope’s addrto to Ulysses: ‘Tell 
me thy family, from whence Ihou art ; for thou art 
not sprung from the olden tree, or from the rock.’ 

There are, however, other passages in the JEdda, 
particularly in the Prose Edda, which ought to be 
carefully examined before they are admitted as 
evidence on the primitive paganism of the Norsem6|i. 
The Prose Edda was written by a man who noixecl 
classical learning and Christian ideas with Northern 
traditions. This is dearly seen in the preface. Jlut 
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ismfm <d sftMe iniuence j»ay be <Hse«efed 
other paafis, as, for instance, in the Bialogne caMed , 
Gylfi*s KocHng, The ideas which it wntains are 
nleani to be pagan, bnt are they really pagan in thdr 
origin 1 Dr. Dasent gives the following extras : . ^ 

‘ Who is first and eldest of all gods 1 He is called 
AUfadir (the Father of All, the Great Father) in onr 
tongne. He lives from all ages, and rules over his 
realm, and sways all things, great and small. iHe 
made heaven and earth, and the sky, and all that 
belongs to them; and ho made man, and gave him 
a soul that shall live and never perish, though the 
body rot to mould or burn to ashes. All men that 
are right-minded shall live and be with him in the 
place called Yingolf: but wicked ones fare to Hell, 
and thence into Niflhell, that is, beneath in. the ninth 
world.* 

We ask Dr. Dasent, Is this pure, genuine, unso- 
phisticated paganism ? Is it language that Sigurd 
and Brynhild would have understood ? Is that A B- 
fqdir really nothing more than Odin, who himself 
must perish, and whom at the day of doom the wolf > 
the Fenris-wolf, was to swallow at one gulp? We 
can only ask the question here, but we doubt not 
that in his next work on the antiquities of ij>e 
Northern races. Dr. Dasent will give us a full and 
Complete answer, and thus satisfy the curiosity which 
he has raised by his valuable contribution to the 
Onford Etmys, 

P.S. The questions which I here ventured to ask hate 
fully answered since by Professor ^phus Bugga 
He has shown that not only Greek sum Bomaa^hut 
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also Jewish and Christian ideas have penetrated the 
mythological lore of the North, before it was finally 
arranged and written down in the two Eddas. But 
Professor Bugge and his countryman, Dr. Bang, have 
gone too far. Northern mythology has only shared 
the fate of most mythologies in being written down, 
not during the age which gave rise to them, and when 
they were in full vitality, but in a later age which 
no longer shared or even understood the thoughts 
embodied in the ancient gods and heroes. In some 
cases, as in Persia, for instance, the ancient stories 
were collected even by poets of another faith, as we 
see in our own time the mythology and folk-lore of 
African races being carefully collected by Christian 
missionaries and Bishops. Something of the same 
kind must have happened in Iceland, and the traces 
of foreign influence, whether classical or Christian, 
pointed out with great ingenuity and learning by 
Professor Bugge, explain many things in Icelandic 
literature which before were puzzling, and which 
made me ask, in 1858, the questions which he has 
answered so fully in 1879. But if it asserted that® 
by his researches Grimm's idea of an ancient Pan- 
Teutonic mythology, or our belief a Pan- Ary an 
mythology has been shaken, this is assertion and 
no more. Has the ‘Lesson of Jupifer' been quite 
forgotten? Is it not enough to ifead in Grimm's 
German Mythology the chapters on Wfotan, Donar^ 
Zio, and Fra in order to learn that Ipqse gods and 
their names and their histories were not invented by 
Christian monks, whether in Iceland or in Ireland, 
that they were not of yesterday at the time when the 
Eddas were written down, and that they would never 
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have pervaded all the dialects of Germany and 
Scandinavia, that they would never have clung to 
mountains, rivers, villages, trees, and plants as they, 
have, if indeed they had been the learned products 
of mediaeval monasteries? And as tOf Pan- Aryan 
mythology, does any one doubt that the Old Norse Tfr 
whose name lives in T^sdagr, in A.S. Tiwedceg, in Old 
High German EiestaCt nay, though much changed, in 
Tuesday and German Dienstag, was" originally the 
same name and the same god as Zw, as loviSj nay, as 
the Vedic Dyaus? Scholars may differ as to the 
Aryan prototype of Odin, but that Odin was the 
same name as the Old High German Wiiotan, that our 
Wednesday corresponds to Icelandic Odinsdagr, nay, 
to Swedish Onsdag, can hardly be questioned. Grimm 
would indeed have written in vain his paper (dber die 
NamerC des Donners, 1855, if we could doubt that the 
Teutonic nations, before their separation, had known 
a god of thunder and called him by names taken from 
the sftores of their own language, and that the names 
of Thunder, Donar, and Thdrr are derived from the 
same root which produced tonitrus in Latin, and 
t any a tail thunder, in Sanskrit. To deny that there 
existed Pan- Aryan mythology, would be tanta- 
mount lo denying that there existed a Pan- Aryan 
language ; to assign the origin of Teutonic mythology 
to the eleventh century A.D. would require us to 
assign the origin of all Teutonic dialects to the same 
period. Professor Sophus Bugge is the last scholar 
to advocate such unscholarlike theories, and it is to 
be regretted that his valuable discoveries should so 
often have been misrepresented by other scholars. 
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We had thought that the Popular Tales, the Kinder- 
und Hausmdrchen which the brothers Grimm col- 
lected from the mouths of old women in the spinning- 
rooms of German villages, .could never be matched. 
But here we have a collection from the Norse as like 
those German tales as ‘Dapplegrim was to Dapple- 
grim,’ * there wasn’t a hair on one which wasn’t on 
the other as well.’ These Scandinavian ^ Folkeeventyr * 
were collected by MM. Asbjbrnsen and Moe dur^ 
the last fifteen years, and they have now been trans- 
lated into English by Dr. DaSent, the translator of 
the Icelandic Edda, and the writer of an ejccellent 
article in the last Oxford Essays^ * On the Norsemen 
in Iceland.’ The translation shows in every line 
that it has been a work of love and nnflagging en- 
joyment; and we doubt not that, even transplanted 
on a foreign soil, these fragrant flowers will strike 
root, and live, and be the delight of children— young 
and old — for many generation^ to come. 

Who can tell what gives to these childish stori^ 
their irresistible oharml There is no pldt in them/ 

* Popular Tales from Norse. By George Webb© Basent, nCX. 
With an Introductory Etssay on the firigin and Diffusion of 
Popular Tales. Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas, 1859^ 
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to 63Eteit# *airiosify. JTo gorge^a^ d^riptioa 
soottfry,. let Kingsley, damlm our eyes, no Anatomy 
of h^an passion, d la Thackeray, rivets onr atteii- 
:tim. No, it is all about kings and queens, about 
princes and princesses, about starving beggars and 
kind fairies, about doughtjr boys and ckimay trolk, 
about old hags that Imwl and screech, and about 
young maidens, as white as snow and as red as blood. 
The Devil, too, is a very important personage on this 
primitive stage. The tales are short and quaint, full 
0 # downright absurdities and sorry jokes* We know 
from the beginning how it will all end. Poor Boots 
will marry the Princess and get half the kingdom* 
The stepmdjlSr will be torn to pieces, and Cinderella 
will be a great queen. The troll will burst as soon 
as the nun shines on him; and the Devil himself will 
be squeezed and cheated till he is glad to go to his 
own abode. And yet we sit and read, we almost 
cry, and we certainly chuckle, and we are very sorry 
when — 

Snip, snap, snout, 

This tale’s told out. 

There witchery in these simple old stories yeti 
But it ’ seems useless to try to define in what it con- 
sists. We sometimes see a landscape with nothing 
particular in it. There is only a river, and a bridge, 
and a red-brick house, and a few dark trees, and yet 
,W6 gaae and gaze till our eyes grow dim. Why we 
are charmed we cannot tell Perhaps there is some- 
thing in that simple scenery which reminds us of our 
hom^ or of some place which once we saw in a happy 
dream. Or we watch the grey sky and the heavy 
clouds on a dreary day. There is nothing in iHiat 
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picture that would strike an artist's eye. We have 
seen it all hundreds of times before ; and yet we gaze 
and gaze, till the clouds, with their fantastic outlines, 
settle round the sun, and vanish beyond the horizon. 
They were only clouds on a grey afternoon, and yet 
they have left a shadow on our mind that will never 
vanish. Is it the same, perhaps, with these simple 
stories ? Do they remind us of a distant home, of a 
happy childhood ? Do they recall fantastic dreams, 
long vanished from our horizon, hopes that have set, 
never to rise again 1 Is there some childhood left in 
us, that is called out by these childish tales ? If there 
is — and there is with most of us — we have only to 
open our book, and we shall fly away into dream- 
land, like 'the lassie who rode on the north wind's 
back to the castle that lies east o' the sun and vest o' 
the moon.' Nor is it dream-land altogether. There 
is a kind of real life in these tales — life, such as a 
child believes in — a life, where good is always re- 
warded, wrong always punished; where every one, 
not excepting the Devil, gets his due; where all is 
possible that we truly want, and nothing seems so 
wonderful that it might not happen to-morrow. We 
may smile at those dreams of inexhaustible possi- 
bilities ; but, in one sense, that child’s world is a real 
world too, and those children’s stories are not mere 
pantomimes. What can be truer than Dr. Dasent's 
happy description of the character of Boots, as it runs 
through the whole cycle of these tales 1 

'There he sits idle whilst all work; there he lies 
with that deep irony of conscious power which knows 
its time must one day come, and meantime can afford 
to wait. When that time comes he girds himself to 
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the feat/aixddst the scoffs and scorn of his flesh and 
blood; but even then, after he has done some great 
deed, he conceals it, returns to his ashes, and again 
sits idly by the kitchen fire, dirty, lazy, despised, 
until the time for final recognition comes, and then 
his dirt and rags fall off — he stands out in all the 
majesty of his Royal robes, and is acknowledged once 
for all a Bang/ 

And then we see — 

^ The proud, haughty Princess^ subdued and tamed 
by natural affection into a faithful, loving wife. We 
begin by being angry at her pride ; we are glad at the 
retribution which overtakes her, but we are gradu- 
ally melted at her sufferings and hardships when she 
gives up all for the Beggar and follows him ; we feel 
for her when she exclaims, Oh, the Beggar, and 
the babe, and the cabin I ’’ and we rejoice with her 
when the Prince says, ** Here is the Beggar, and there 
is the babe, and so let the cabin be burnt away/* * 

There is genuine fun in the old woman who does 
not know whether she is herself. She has been 
dipped into a tar-barrel, and then rolled on a heap 
of feathers ; and when she sees herself feathered all 
over, she wants to find out whether it is her or not. 
And how well she reasons 1 ‘ Oh ! I know,* she says, 
‘how I shall be able to tell whether it is me; if the 
calves come and lick me, and our dog Tray doesn’t 
bark at me when I get home, then it must be me, 
and no one else.* It is, however, quite superfluous 
to say anything in praise of these tales. They will 
make their way in the world and win everybody’s 
heart, as sure as Boots made the Princess say, * That 
is a story ! * 
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we have xiot done with Br. Base’s boG|k 
5^ei There is one part of it, lihe Introduction, whidi 
M reality tells the most wonderful of all wonderful 
stories — ^the migration of these tales from Asia^to the 
North of Euro|>a It might seem strange, indeed, 
that so great a scholar as Grimm should have spent 
so much of his precious time in coUecting his Mdr^ 
chm^ if these Mdrchen had only been intended for 
the amusement of children. When we see a Lyell or 
aU^Owen pick up pretty shells and stones, we may be 
that, however much little girls may admire these 
pretty things, this was not the object which these 
wise collectors had in view. Like the blue and green 
and rosy sands which children play with in the Isle 
of Wight, these tales of the people, which Grimm was 
the first to discover and collect, are the detrit^ M 
many an ancient stratum of thought and langufi^, 
buried deep in the past They liave a scientific in- 
terest. The results of the science of language are 
by this time known to every educated man, and boys 
learn at school — what fifty years ago would have 
been scouted as absurd — that English, tc^ther with 
all the Teutonic dialects of the Continent, belongs to 
that large family of speech which comprises, besides 
the Teutonic, Latin, Greek, Slavonic, and Celtic, the 
Oriental languages of Persia and India. Previously 
to the dispersion of these languages, there was, of 
course, one commmi language, spoken by the common 
ancestors of our own race, and of the Greeks, t^e 
Romans, the Hindus and Persians, a language whidi 
was neither Greek, nor Latin, nor Persian, nor Sanskrit, 
but stood to all of them in a relation similar to that 
in which Latin stands to Frencl^, Italian, and Spanifili ; 
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01^ SaArii to BengiJUi, HindtSstaM, aad Mamthi It 
htai aliKj been proved that the various tribe>s is!?lio 
started from this central home to discover Europe’ fti 
the iforth saad India in the South carried away ii|ih 
them, not only a common language, but a eomiiion 
faith and a common mythology. Th^se are facte 
which may be ignored but cannot be disputed^ and 
the two sci^EMses ol Comparative Crammar and Com*- 
pamtive Mythology, though but of recent origin, rest 
on a' foundation as sound and safe as that of any of 
the inductive sciences : 

‘The affinity,* says Dr. Dasent, ‘which exists in a 
mythological and philological point of view between 
the Aryan or Indo-European languages is now the 
first article of a literary creed, and the man who 
denies it puts himself as much beyond the pale of 
argument as he who, in a religious discussion, should 
meet a grave divine of the Church of England witli 
the strict contradictory of her first article, and loudly 
declare his conviction that there was no God.* 

And again : 

‘ We all came, Greek, Latin, Celt, Teuton, Slavonian, 
from East, as kith and kin, leaving kith and kin 
behind hs, and after thousands of years, the language 
and traditions of those who went East and those who 
went West bear such an affinity to each other as to 
have established, beyond discussion or dispute, the 
fact of their descent from a common stock/ 

But now we go beyond this. Not only do we find 
the isame words and the same terminations in Sanskrit 
and Gothic ; not only do we find the same names lor 
&US end many other deities in Sanskrit, Latin, ipd 
German; not only is the abstract name for God the 
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same in India, Greece, and Italy; but these very 
stories, these Mdrchen, which nurses still tell, with 
almost the same words, in the Thuringian forest and 
in the Norwegian villages, and to which crowds of 
children listen under the Pippal trees of India, these 
stories, too, belonged to the common heirloom of the 
Indo-European race, and their origin carries us back 
to the same distant past, when no Greek had set foot 
in Europe, no Hindu had bathed in the sacred waters 
of the Ganges. No doubt this sounds strange, and it 
requires a certain limitation. We do not mean to say 
that the old nurse who rocked on her mighty knees 
the two ancestors of the Indian and the German races, 
told each of them the story of Snow-white and Rosy- 
red, exactly as we read it in the Tales from "the 
Norse, and that these told it to their children, 
thus it was handed down to our own times. It 
indeed — and a comparison of our Norwegian Tales 
with the Mdrchen collected by the Grimms in Ger- 
many shows it most clearly — that the memory of 
a nation clings to its popular stories with a marvellous 
tenacity. For more than a thousand years the Scan- 
dinavian inhabitants of Norway have been separated 
in language from their Teutonic brethren on the 
Continent, and yet both have not only preserved the 
same stock of popular stories, but they tell them in 
several instances in almost the same words. It is 
a much more startling supposition — or, we should say, 
a much more startling fact — that those Aryan boys, 
the ancestors of the Hindus, Romans, Greeks, and 
Germans, should have preserved the ancient words from 
one to ten, and that these dry words should have been 
handed down to our own schoolboy days, in several 
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instancei^, without the change of a single letter. Thhs 
2 in English is still two, in Hindustani do, in Persian 
du, in French ; 3 is still three in English, and 
trys in Lithuanian; 9 is still nine in English, and 
in Persian. Surely it was not less difficult to 
remember these and thousands of other words than to 
remember the pretty stories of Snow-white and Rosy- 
red. For the present, however, all we want to prove 
is that the elements or the seeds of these fairy tales 
belong to the period that preceded the dispersion of 
the Aryan race, that the same people who, in their 
migrations to the North and the South carried along 
with them the names of the Sun and the Dawn, and 
their belief in the bright gods of Heaven, possessed in 
their very language, in their mythological and prover- 
bial phraseology, the more or less developed germs 
that were sure to grow up into the same or very 
similar plants on every soil and under every sky. 

This is a subject which requires the most delicate 
handling, and the most careful analysis. Before we 
attempt to compare the popular stories, as they are 
found in India and Europe at the present day, and to 
trace them to a common source, we have to answer 
one very important question — Was there no other 
channel through which some of them could have 
flowed from India to Europe, or from Europe to 
India, at a later time ? We have to take the same 
precaution in comparative philcflogy with regard to 
words. Besides the words which Greek and Latin 
share in common because they are both derived from 
one common source, there is a class of words which 
Latin took over from Greek ready-made. These are 
called foreign words, and they form, a considerable 
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Ammiy poiTficularly in modem iangtia^. 
question is whether the saufe does not apply to some 
of our eommon Indo-European stories. HoW is it 
tibat some of Lafcmtaine^ fables ahotdd be id^iiieePy 
the same as those whieh we find in two collections of 
fables in Sanskrit, the PanAratantra and the Mitopa^ 
deea 1 This is a question which, many years ago, has 
been most fully treated in one of the most learned and 
most brilliant essays of Sylvestre de Sacy ^ He there 
proves that, about 570 after Christ, a Sanskrit work 
which contained these very fables was brought to the 
court of the Persian king, Khosru Nushirvan, and 
translated into ancient Persian, or Pehlevi. The kings 
of Persia preserved this book as a treasure till their 
kingdom was conquered by the Arabs. A hundred 
years later, the book was discovered and tr^^|||||||| 
into Arabic by Almokaffa, about 770 after Chisjii^^ 
then passed through the hands of several . ira^:. 
poets, and was afterwards retranslated into Petslon,^ 
first into verse, by Rudaki, in the tenth centime, ttien 
into prose, by Nasrallah, in the twelfth. The most 
famous version, however, appeared towards the end of 
the fifteenth century, under the name of Anvari 
Suhmliy by Husain Vaiz. Now, as early as the 
eleventh century the Arabic work of Almokaffa, 
called K<dUa Dimna, was translated into Greek by 
§imeon. The Greek text and a Latin version have 
been published, undm* the title of Bapientia iTidonm 
Veterwm, by Starkius, Berlin, 1697. This work passed 
into Italian. Again the Arabic text was translated 
into Hebrew by Rabbi Jod ; and this Hebrew trans- 

^ this subject more fnUy treated la the eeeay on the 
tiou of Fables, |»p. 418 seq. ^ 
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bo6ks of fftMes, Before the end of the fiftieth* cen- 
itoy, of Capua’s I^tin translation, * Direotorium* 
vit®e, alias, parabote antiquorum sapie®|r 
tium,’ composed between 1263 and 1278^ had been 
publishei In his preface, he states that this booh 
was called £ elite et Dimnet that it was originally in 
the language of Indie, then translated into Persian, 
afterwards into ^^rabic, then into Hebrew, and lastly 
by himself into Latin. This work, to judge from the 
numctt^ German, Italian, Spanish, and French trans- 
lations, must have been extremely popular all over 
Europe in the sixteenth century. In the seventeenth 
century a new stream of Oriental fables reached the 
literary world of Europe, through a translation of the 
Anvmi, Suhaili (the Persian Kalita Dlmna) into 
French, by David Sahid dTspahan. This work was 
called Le Livre des Lumihres^ on la conduite des rois, 
compose par le sage Bilpayy Indiem. It afterwards 
went by the name of Les Fables de Pilpay, This was 
the book from which Lafontaine borrowed the subjects 
-’of many of his later fables. An excellent English 
translation, we may here state, of the Anvari Suhaili 
has lately been published by Professor Eastwick. 

This migration of fables from India to Europe is 
a matter of history, and has to be taken into account, 
before we refer the coincidences between the popular 
stories of India and Norway toM that much earlier 
intercourse of the ancestors of the Indo-European 
races of which we have spoken before. Dr. Dasent is 
so great an admirer of Grimm, that he has hardly done 
jr|stice to the researches of Sylyestre de ^acy. He says: 

^That all the thousand shades of re^mblance and 

von. IV. Nn 
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affinity which gleam and flicker through the whole 
body of popular tradition in the Aryan race, as the 
Aurora plays and flashes in countless rays athwart 
the Northern hedvens, should be the result of mere 
servile copying of one tribe’s traditions by another, 
is a supposition as absurd as that of those good 
country-folk, who, when they see an Aurora, fancy it 
must be a great fire, the work of some incendiary, and 
send off the parish engine to put it out. No 1 when 
^ we find in such a story as the Master Thief traits 
which are to be found in the Sanskrit Hitopadesa, 
and which are also to be found in the story of Rhamp- 
sinitus in Herodotus, which are also to be found in 
German, Italian, and Flemish popular tales, but told 
in all with such variations of character and detail, and 
such adaptation to time and place, as evidently show 
the original working of the national conscioupess 
upon a stock of tradition common to all the race, but 
belonging to no tribe of that race in particular, and^ 
when we find this occurring not in one tale, but in 
twenty, we are forced to abandon the theory of such 
universal copying, for fear lest we should fall into 
a greater difficulty than that for which we were 
striving to account/ 

The story which Dr. Dasent has chosen to prove 
that it is one of those that cannot have been borrowed 
from the East, the story of The Masterthief, speaks 
most strongly against his theory. A story intended 
to show the cleverness of a thief lends itself naturally 
to every kind of local variation. Every narrator is free 
to improve on the tricks of the orijginal, or to invent 
entirely new tricks. As soon as a character like that 
of Evlen&piegd is started, the growth of Eepiigleries 
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becomes %iiperabundant. Nevertheless a comparison 
of the story of Rhampsinitus as told by Herodotus 
(ii. 121) with the stories that have been discovered in 
the Buddhist canon/ and in the Sanskrit collection of 
fables by Somadeva/ leaves no doubt, as the late 
Dr. Schiefner has shown,® that the original of all 
these stories came from the East. 

Another, in some respects still cleverer story of 
a thief getting what he wanted by a trick is found in 
the Hitopadesa. A Brahman, w^ho had vowed a sacrifice, 
went^tb the market to buy a goat. Three thieves 
saw him, and wanted to get hold of the goat. They 
stationed themselves at intervals on the high road. 
When the Brahman, who carried the goat on his back, 
approached the first thief, the thief said, ‘ Br&hman, 
why dg you carry a dog on your back ? ' The Brah- 
man replied : * It is not a dog, it is a goat.' A little 
while after, he was accosted by the second thief, who 
said, ‘ Brahman, why do you carry a dog on your 
back?' The Brahman felt perplexed, put the goat 
doVm, examined it, and walked on. Soon after he 
’ was stopped by the third thief, who said, ‘ Brahman, 
why do you carry a dog on your back ? ' Then the 
Br&hman was frightened, threw down the goat, and 
walked home to perform his ablutions for having 
touched an unclean animal. The thieves took the 
goat and ate it. 

The gist of the story is that a man will believe 
almost anything if he is told the same by three 
difierent people. The Indian story, with slight 

* Kandjur, vol. iii. ff. 132-185. 

“ Katbfi-sarit-s&gara, X. 65, 140-175, 

* See Schiefner in M^anges AsiaHgu^Sf Toir vi, p. 161. 

N n 2 
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variations, is told in the Arabic translation, the 
and Dimna, It was known through the Greek trans- 
lation at Constantinople, at least at the beginning of 
the Crusades, and was spread all over Europe, in the 
Latin of the ‘ Directorium humans© vitse/ 

The most modem version is perhaps that which 
was sent me from Ireland: 'A farmer was taking 
a yee pig to market, under his arm, and three of his 
friends determined to possess themselves of the pig. 
They stationed themselves at intervals along the 
road. When the farmer arrived at the first friend, 
he was accosted with: ‘Well Mick, where are you 
taking the goose ? ’ ‘ It’s not a goose, you fool,’ said 

he, ‘ but a pig.’ He passed on until he met with the 
second friend, who asked him the same question, upon 
which Mick looked at the pig under his arm, gave it 
a pinch to make it squeal, and went on without giving 
an answer. But when the third friend asked him 
about the goose, he dropped the pig : ‘ Bedad, it was 
a pig when I left home, but the devil’s beyitched the 
beast.’ He left the pig on the road, and went home again. 

If the key-note of any of these popular stories had ’ 
once been caught up by any Norman i^ilor, or any 
Northern traveller or student, of whom there were 
many in the Middle Ages who visited the principal 
seats of learning in Europe, nothing was easier than 
to invent ever so many variations. There were thieves, 
more or less clever, in Egypt as well as India, and 
some of their stratagems were possibly the same at all 
times. But there is a keen and well-defined humour 
in the stoiy of the BrAhman and his deference to 
public opinion, which found ah echo in many coun- 
tries, and more particularly in Irdaud, where the ' 
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goat Was^ &a^urally changed into a wee pig. The 
story of B^ntipsinitus did enter into the popular literal 
tore of Eu^pe by a well-defined channel We find it 
in the Qestgi, Romanorumt where OctaTianus his 
taken the place of Rhampsinitus, and we can hardly 
doubt that it came there from Herodotus. There are 
other stories, however, in the Oeda Rimianor^m. 
which are borrowed direct from the Hitopadesa and 
its" translations^ We need only mention that of 
prince Llewellyn and his hound Gellert, a story 
which Dr. Dasent would likewise refer to the period 
previous to the dispersion of the Aryan race, but 
which, as can be proved, reached Europe by a much 
shorter route. 

But if in these special instances we differ from 
Dr. Dasent, we fully agree with him in the main. 
There are stories, common to the different branches 
of the Aryan stock, which could not have travelled 
from Ind^ to .Europe at so late a time as that of 
Nushiryam They are ancient Aryan stories, older 
than the Pawifcatantra, older than the Odyssey, plder 
than the dispersion of the Aryan race. We can only 
mention one or two instances. 

In the Part/catantra there is the story of the king 
who asked his pet monkey to watch over him while 
he was asleep. A bee settled on the king's head, the 
monkey could not drive her away, so he took his 
sword, killed the bee, and in kflling her killed the 
king A very similar parable is put into the mouth 
of Buddha. A bald carpenter was attacked .by a 
muaquito. He called his son to drive it away. The 
sen ^k the axe, aimed a blow at the Insect, but split 
his father's head in two, and killed him. This fable 
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reached Lafontaine through the AnvaH SiihiUi, and 
appears in the French as the Bear and the Gardener. 
But the same fable had reached Europe at a much 
earlier time, and, though the moral has been altered, 
it can hardly be doubted that the fable in Phsedros of 
the bald man who in trying to kill a gnat gives him- 
self a severe blow in the face, came originally from 
the East. There may have been some direct com- 
munication, and ^sop of old may have done very 
much the same as Khosru Nushirvan did at a later 
time. But it is more likely that there was some old 
Aryan proverb, some homely saw, such as ‘ Protect us 
from our friends,’ or * Think of the king and the bee.’ 
Such a saying would call for explanation, and stories 
would readily be told to explain it. There is in our 
Norwegian Tales a passage very much to the same 
effect : 

‘ A man saw a goody hard at work bangipg^^her 
husband across the head with a beetle, and oyi^ hii head 
she had drawn a shirt without any slit for the n^fc. 

'“Why, Goody 1” he asked, “will you So® 
husband to death ?” ^ ^ 

'“No,” she said, “I only must have in tlhis 

shirt for his neck to come through.” ' " 

The story of the donkey in the lion% skin must 
likewise have reached Europe at a much earlier date. 
It was known as a proverb to Plato. It exists as 
a fable in the Hitopadesa, ' The Donkey in the Tiger’s 
skin.’ Many of the most striking traits of animal life 
which are familiar to us from Phsedros, are used for 
similar purposes in the Hitopadesa. The mouse 
delivering her friends by gnawing the net, the turtle 
flying and dying, the tiger or fox as pious hermits, 
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the serpent as king, oy friend of the frogs, all these 
are elements common to the early fabulists of Greece 
and India. One of the earliest Roman apologues, ‘ The 
dispute between the belly and the other members of 
the body,* was told in India long before it was toM by 
Menenius Agrippa at Rome. 

With regard to the ancient Aryan fables, which are 
common to all the members of the Aryan family, it 
has been said that there is sometliing so natural in 
most of them, that they might well have been 
invented more than once. This is a sneaking argu- 
ment, but nevertheless it has a certain weigltt. It 
does not apply, however, to our fairy tales. They 
surely cannot Ibe called natural. They are full of the 
most unnatural conceptions — of monsters such as no 
human eye has ever seen. Of many of them we 
know for certain that they were not invented at all, 
but that they are the detritus of ancient mytho- 
logy, half-forgotten, misunderstood, and reconstructed. 
Dr, Dasent has traced the gradual transition of myth 
into story in the case of the Wild Huntsman, who 
was originally the German god Odin. He might 
have traced the last fibres of ‘ Odin, the hunter,’ back 
to Indra, the god of Storms, in the Veda ; and lower 
even than the 'Grand Veneur’ in the Forest of Fon- 
tainebleau, he might have dodged the Hellequin of 
France to the very Harlequin of our Christmas pan- 
tomimes. William Tell, the good archer, whose 
mythological character has been fully acknowledged 
by Dr. Dasent, is the last reflection of the Sun-god, 
whether we call him Indra, or Apollo, or Ulysses. 
Their darts are unerring. They hit the apple, or any 
other point ; and they destroy their enemies with the 
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iH«3ae bow with which they have hit the maii. The 
countless stories of all the princesses and snow^whit^ 
Indies who were kept in dark prisons, and were in- 
variably delivered by a young bright hero, can %ll 
be traced back to mythological traditions about fee 
Spring being released from the bonds qf ' Winter, the 
^i|n being rescued from the darkness of the Jfight, 
JiHaife Dawn being brought back from the far West,' the 
Waters being set free from the prison of the Clouds. 
Id the songs of the Veda, where the powers of nature 
have hardly assumed as yet their fixed divine per- 
sonality, we read over and over again of the treasures 
which the God of light recovers from the dark clouds. 
These treasures are either the golden rays of the Sun, 
or the waters, conquered after a fierce thunderstorm. 
Sometimes these waters are called the cows, which the 
robbers have hidden in caves — sometimes, the Wives 
of the gods (Devapatni), who had become the wi^ 
of the fiend (D^sapatni or D^sa-nari=Deianeir^ 
Their imprisonment is called a curse ; and when ;th^ 
are delivered from it, Indra is praised for 
destroyed ‘ the seven castles of the autumn.' 

Veda the thief or the fiend is called the serpent mik 
seven heads. * * 

Every one of these exprC^ions may be tK^ed;in 
the German Marchen. The loves -and feuds of the 
powers of nature, after they had be# told, first of 
gods, then of heroes, appear in the tales of the' people 
as the ftirting and teasing of fairies and imps. Chris*^ 
tianity had destroyed the old gods of the Teutonic 
tribes, and supplied new heroes in the saints and 
martyrs of the Church, The gods were dead, mi 
the heroes, the sons of the gods, forgotten. But the 
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iioriefl tdM of them would ipt die, md in i^pite of 
i;he OEconimtmications of the "^^j^iests they Vere wel- 
eomed wherever they apj^ered in their strange' 
disguises. Kind-hearted grahnies wbnld tell the 
pretty stories of old, if it was only to keep their 
little folk quiet. They did not tell them of the gods; 
for %ose gods were dead, or, worse than that, had 
been changed into devils. They told them of nobody; 
aye, sometimes they would tell them of the very 
saints and martyrs, and the apostles themselves have 
had to wear some of the old rags that belonged by 
right to Odin and other heathen gods. The oddest 
figure of all is that of the Devil in his half -Christian 
and half-heathen garb. The Aryan nations had no 
Devil. Pluto, though of a sombre character, was 
a very respectable personage ; and Loki, though a 
mischievous person, was *not a fiend. The German 
goddess. Hell, too — like Proserpina — had once seen 
better days. Thus, when the Germans were indoc- 
trinated with the idea of a real Devil, the Semitic 
Satan or Diabolus, they treated him in the most, 
good-humoured manner. They ascribed to him all 
the mischievous tricks of their most mischievous 
gods. But while the old Northern story-tellers de- 
lighted in the success of cunning, the new generation 
felt in duty bound to represent the Devil in the end 
as always defeated. He was outwitted in all the 
tricks which had formerly proved successful, and 
thus quite a new character was produced — the poor 
or stupid Devil, who appears not "'unfrequently in 
the German and in Norwegian tales. 

All this Dr. Dasent has described i^ery tersely and 
graphically in his Introduction, and we recommend 
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the readers of his tales not to treat that Introduction 
as most introductions are treated. We should particu- 
larly recommend to the attention of those who have 
leisure to devote to such subjects, what Dr, Dasent 
says at the close of his Essay : 

' Enough has been said, at least, to prove that even 
nursery tales may have a science of their own, and 
to show how the old Nornir and divine spinners 
^n revenge themselves if their old wives' tales are 
fafeulted and attacked. The inquiry itself might be 
almost indefinitely prolonged, for this is a journey 
where each turn of the road brings out a new point 
of view, and the longer we linger on our path the 
longer we find something fresh to see. Popular 
mythology is a virgin mine, and its ore, so far from 
being exhausted or worked out, has here, in England 
at least, been scarcely touphed. It may, indeed, be 
dreaded lest the time for collecting such English 
traditions is not past and gone; whether the steam- 
engine and printing-press have not played their great 
work of enlightenment too well; and whether the’ 
popular tales, of which, no doubt, the land was" 
full, have not faded away before these great nrfVeup! 
tions, as the race of giants waned before the miglft of 
Odin and the iEsir, Still the example of^^thls very 
Norway, which at one time was thought, ev^^l||?h^ 
ow,n sons, to have few tales of her ovsrn, tod' no|r has 
been found to have them so fresh and full, may serve 
as a warning not to abandon a search, which, indeed, 
can scarcely be said to have been ever begun ; and to 
suggest a doubt whether the HI success which may 
have attended this or that particular attempt, may 
not have been from the fault rather of the seekers 
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after traditions, than from the want of the traditions 
themselves. In point of fact, it is a matter of the 
utmost difficulty to gather such tales in any country, ' 
as those who have collected them most successfully 
will be the first to confess. It is hard to make old 
and feeble women, who generally are the depositaries 
of these national treasures, believe that the inquirer 
can have any real interest in the matter. They fear 
that the question is only put to turn them into ridi- 
cule; for the popular mind is a sensitive plant; it 
becomes coy, and closes its leaves at the first inide 
touch ; and when once shut, it is hard to make these 
aged lips reveal the secrets of the memory. There 
they remain, however, forming part of an under- 
current of tradition, of which the educated classes, 
through whose minds flows the blight upper-current 
of faith, are apt to forget the very existence. Things 
out of sight, and therefore out of mind. Now and 
then a wave of chance tosses them to the surface from 
those hidden depths, and ail Her Majesty’s inspectors 
of schools are shocked at the wild shapes which still 
haunt the minds of the great mass of the community. 
It cannot be said that the English are not a super- 
stitious people. Here we have gone on for more than 
a hundred years proclaiming our opinion that the 
belief in witches, and wizards, and ghosts, and fetches, 
was extin^jt throughout the land. Ministers of all 
denominations have preached them down, and philo- 
sophers convinced all the world of the absurdity of 
such vain superstitions ; and yet it has been reserved 
for another learned profession, the Law, to produce in 
one trial at the Staffordshire AssizeSi a year or two 
ago, such a host of Witnesses who firmly believe in 
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witchcraft, and swore to their belief in spectre dogs 
and wizards, as to show that, in the Midland Counties 
at least, such traditions are anything but extinct. If 
so much of the bad has been spared by steam, by 
natural philosophy, and by the Church, let us hope 
that some of the good may still linger along with it, 
and that an English Qrimm may yet arise who may 
caxjcy out what Mr. Chambers has so well begun in 
;^ootland, and discover in the mouth of an Anglo- 
pbon Gammer Grethel some, at least, of those 
popular tales which England once had in common 
with all the Aryan race.’ 
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‘When reviewing, some time ago, Dr. Dasent’s PojpulaT 
Tales from the None, we expressed a hope that some- 
thing might still be done for recovering at least 
a few fragments here and there of similar tales once 
current in England. Ever since the brothers Grimm 
surprised the world by their Kinder^ und Eaus- 
mdrcKen, which they had picked up in various parts 
of Germany — in beer-houses, in spinning-rooms, or in 
the warm kitchen of an old goodie — an active search 
has been set on foot in every comer of Germany, 
in Denmark, Sweden, Ndrway, nay, even in Finland 
an^ Lapland, for everything in the shape of popular 
sayings, proverbs, riddles, or tales. The result has 
been more than could have been expected. A con- 
siderable literature has been brought together, and we 
have gained an insight into the natural growth of 
popular lore, more instructive than anything that 
could be gathered from chronicles or historians. Our 
hope that Dr. Dasent’s work would give a powerful 
impulse to similar researches in this country has not 
been disappointed. Good books seem to beget good 

, % Bjpwlar rate! qf ^ West HigMands* Orally coUected, with a trftiis* 
latioii by J. F. Campbell. Edinburgh : Edm^Khstoti and Bouglaay 
1860 . 
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books, and in Mr. Campbell's Popular Tales of the 
West HighlandSj orally collected, with a translation, 
we are glad to welcome the first response to the 
appeal made by the translator of the Norse Tales. 
It might be feared, indeed, as Dr. Dasent said in his 
learned and eloquent Introduction, whether the time 
for collecting such English traditions was not past 
and gone, whether the steam-engine and printing- 
press had not played their great work of enlighten- 
ment too well, and whether the popular tales, of 
yhich no doubt the land was once full, had not faded 
away before these great inventions, as the race of 
giants waned before the might of Odin and the iEsir. 
But not so. Of course such stories were not to be 
found in London or its immediate neighbourhood. 
People who went out story-fishing to Kichmond or 
Gravesend would find but poor sport among white- 
tie’d waiters or barmaids in silk. However, even in 
St. James' Street a practised hand may get a rise, as 
witness the following passage from Mr. Campbell's 
preface : ' 

‘ I met two tinkers in St. James’ Street^ in February, 
with black faces and a pan of burning coals each. 
They were followed by a wife, and pieceded by a 
mangy terrier with a stiff tail. I joined the party, 
and one told me a version oi the man who travelled 
to leam what shivering meant," while wq walked 
together through the Park to Westminster.' , 

But though a stray story may thus be bagged in 
the West-end of London, Mr. Campbell knew full well 
that his best chance would lie as far away from 
the centre of civilisation as railways could carry Mm, 
and as far away from railways as his legs could take 
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him. So i he went to his own native country, the 
Western Islands and Highlands of Scotland. There 
he knew he would meet with people who could 
neither read nor write, who hardly knei«^ a woi>i 
of English, and from whom he remembered as a 
child to have heard stories exactly like those which 
Dr. Dasent had lately imported from Norway. We 
must copy at least one description of the haunts 
explored by Mr. Campbell : 

‘Let me describe one of these old story-men as 
a type of his kind. I trust he will not be offended, 
for he was very polite to me. His name is MacPhie ; 
he lives at the north end of South Uist, where the 
road ends at a sound, which has to be forded at the 
ebb to go to Benbecula. The house is built of a 
double wall of loose boulders, with a layer of peat 
three feet thick between the walls. The ends are 
round, and the roof rests on the inner wall, leaving 
room for a crop of yellow gowans. A man might 
walk round the roof on the top of the wall. There 
is but one room, with two low doors, one on each side 
of the house. The fire is on the floor ; the chimney 
is a hole above it; and the rafters are hung with 
pendants and festoons of shining black peat reek. 
They are of birch of the mainland, American drift- 
wood, or broken wreck. They support a covering 
of turf and straw, and stones and heather ropes, 
which keep out the rain well enough. 

‘The house stands on a green bank, with grey 
rocks protruding through the turf ; and the whole 
neighbourhood is pervaded by cockle-shells, which 
itidicate the food of the people and their fishing 
pursuits. In a neighbouring kiln there were many 
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cart-loads about to be burned, to make that liille 
rwHch is so durable in the old castles. The owner of 
the house, whom I visited twice, is seventy-nine* He 
told me nine stories, and, like aU the others, declared 
that there was no man in the island who knew them 
s^^SswelL **He could not say how many he knew 5^’ 
he seemed to know versions of nearly everything 
I had got; and he told me plainly that my versions 
were good for nothing. “ Huch I thou hast not got 
them right at all.” They came into his mind,” he 
said, “ sometimes at night when he could not sleep- 
old tales that he had not heard for threescore years.” 

‘ He had the manner of a practised narrator, and it 
is quite evident that he is one; he chuckled at the 
interesting parts, and laid his withered finger on my 
knee as he gave out the terrible bits with due solem- 
nity. A small boy in a kilt, with ik^e, , r<]pnd, 
glittering eyes, was standing mute at his knee, garii]^ 
at his wrinkled face, and devouring every word. The 
boy’s mother first boiled and then- infahed potatoes ; 
and his father, a well-grown man 
ate them. Ducks and ducklings, a pat and a kitten, ^ 
some hens, and a baby, all tumbled about on the clay 
fioor together, and expressed their delight at the 
savoury prospect, each in his own fashion ; and then 
wayfarers dropped in and listened for a spell, and 
passed their remarks, till the ford was shallow. The 
light came streaming down the chimney, and through 
a single pane of gla^ lighting up a track in the blue 
mist of the peat smoke; and fell on the white hair 
and broym, withered face of the old man, as he satuu 
a low stool, with his feet to the fire ; and the rest of 
the dwelling, with idl its plenishing of hexes and box- 
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beds, disbpw and dresser, and gear of «dl mrtB^ fad^ 
awaji^ thrqiagh shades of deepening brown, to the 
Wack darkless of the smoked roof and the “peat 
esbrn^.^f lliepe we sat, and tooked and talked for 
hours till the tide ebbed ; and then I crossed the 
ford by wading up to the waist, and drfedjBiy elciiill 
in the wind in Benbecula.* 

Mr. Campbell, we see, can descrjbe well* and Ihe 
sketclm^ inserts in his preface— bits 

of scenpiy frmh Scotland' or Lapland, from Spain or 
Algii^^are evidently the work of a map who can 
handle brush and pen with equal skill. If he had 
simply given a description of his travels in the 
Western Highmnds, interspersed with some stories 
gathered from the mouths of the people, he would 
hav^ jgjven us a most charming Christmas-book. But 
Mr. Campbell had a higher aim. He had learned 
ifom Pr. Pasent’s preface, that popular stories may 
be made to tell a story of their own, and that they 
may yield most valtlabl|. materials for the palseon- 
tology of the huawm race. The nations who are 
comprehended under the common appellation of 
Aryan or Indo-European — the Hindus, the Persians, 
the Ctelts, Germans, Romans, Greeks, and Slaves — 
do not only share the same words and the same 
gramt^ slightly modified in each country, but they 
seem to have likewise preserved a mass of popular 
tradition which had grown up before they had left 
emnmon home. That this is true with regard 
to mythological tradirions has been fuly proved, and 

by this 0me taken its 
g[ace as a recognised science, side by |^e*wlth com- 
{^tive phOdogy. But it is eqmtlly bown that thb 
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gods andeiit mytiiology were dieaiged Ipto 

demi^-gods and heroes of ancient epic poetry, and tlM 
thw demi-gods again became, at a later age» Ihe 
prindpal diaiacters of our nursery talea K, there- 
fore, the Saxons, Celts, Komans, Greeks, Slaves, Per- 
siaUS) and Hindus once spoke the same language, if 
th^ worshipped the same gods and believed in the 
same myths and legends, we need not be surpr&ed^ 
that even at the present day there is still a palpable 
8lli|ldriity between the stories told by MacPhie of 
Sou^ TJist and those for which we are indebted to 
the old grannies in every village of Germany — ^nay, 
that the general features of their tales should be dis- 
covered in the stories of Vishnusarman and Somadeva 
in India. 

The discovery of such similarities is 
highly interesting, but at the same time kil^ect 
requires the most delicate handling. has been 

the later literary intercourse between the nations of 
the East and the West, that many channels, besides 
that of the one common primitive langui^, were open 
for the spreading of popular stories* The researches 
of De Sacy and Benfey have laid ^open several of 
these channels through which stories, ready-made, 
were carried through successive translations from 
India to Persia and Greece and the rest of Europe. 
This took place during the Middle Ages ; whereas the 
•original seeds of Indo-European legends must have 
been brought to Europe by the first Aryas who 
settled in Greece, Italy, Germany, and Gaul. These 
two classes of legends must^ therefore, be carefully 
kept apart, though their separation is often a work of 
great difficulty. The first class of legends— those ^ 
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wMA were toown to the primseval Aryan race, before 
i| broke into Hindus, Greeks, Eomans, Gennans, 
and Celts^may be called primitive, or organic. The 
seooiid — ^those which wm:e imported in later times 
from one literature into another— may be ciJled 
secondary, or inorganic. The former represent one 
common ancient stratum of language and thought, 
reaching from India to Europe ; the latter consist of 
boulders of various strata carried along by natural 
and artificial means from one country to another. 
As we distinguish in each Aryan language between 
common and foreign words — the former constituting 
the ancient heir-loom of the Aryan race, the latter 
being borrowed by Romans from Greeks, by Germans 
from Romans, by Celts from Germans — so we ought 
to distmguish between common aboriginal Aryan 
legends and legends borrowed and transplanted at 
later times. The rules which apply to the treatment 
of words apply with eqiml force to the comparative 
analysis of legends. If we find words in Sanskrit 
exactly the same as in Greek, we know that they 
cannot be the same words. The phonetic system of 
Greek is different from that of Sanskrit ; and words, 
in order to prove their original identity, must be 
shown to have suffered the modifying Muences of 
the phonetic system peculiar to each language. 
Ekatara in Sanskrit cannot be the same word as 
kttTcpos in Greek; better in English cannot be the 
same as behter in Persian. Ei in German cannot be 
the same as English eye. If they were the same 
words, they wodd necessarily have diverged more , 
widely through the same influence which made 
Gr0ek different from Sanskrit, Persian different from 
00 % 
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Eaglish^ and English different from Qarmam Th|i ol 
cotlXBe does not apply to foreign words, |he 

Eomans adopted the vrord pkU^ophoB from Greeks 
they hardly changed it at aU; whereas the root 
had, by a perfectly natiirgd process, produced 
in liatin, and aopkoa in Greek. 

-pother rule of the science of language which ought 
to De carefully observed in the comparative study of 
, legends is this, that no comparison should be made 
each word is traced back to its most primitive 
' ^ and meaning. We cannot compare English and 
Hindustani, but we can trace an English word back 
to Anglo-Saxon and Gothic, and a Hindustani word 
back to Hindu and Sanskrit ; and then from Gothic 
and Sanskrit we can measure and discover the central 
point from whence the original Aryan wor^ pro- 
ceeded. We thus discover not only its originsd form, 
but at the same time its etymological meajdiing. 
Applying this rule to the comparison of populaj; tf^,’ 
we maintain that before any comparison can be in- 
stituted between nursery tales of Germany, Eughuad, 
and India, each tale must be traced back to a legend 
or myth from whence it arose, and in which it had 
a natural meaning: otherwise we cannothope to arrive 
at any satisfactory results. One instamSe must suffice 
to illustrate the application of these rul^. In Mr. 
Campbell's West Highland Tales We meet with the 
story of a frog who wishes to many the daughter 
of a queen, and who, when the youngest daughter of 
the queen consents to become his wife, is fre^ from 
' a spell and changed into a handsome man. This Story 
can be traced back in the Highlands to the year 2548 . 
In Gennany it is well himm as the Stoiy of to 
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wd a similar tale Was told to Mason hf 
a £areiL^ Gampbell thinks it is of GaeEe ot^^n, 
Ijeea^ the speech of the frog in Gaelic is m imitation 
dE flie gurgling and quacking df spring ficogs. Ihis, 
however, Would hardly cany conviction to folk-lorista 
I’he fii«t question to answer is this, How came such 
a story ever to be invented 1 Human beings, we may 
hope, were at all times sufficiently enlightened to 
know that a marriage between a frog and the daughter 
of a qu^n was absurd. No poet could ever have sat 
down to invent such utter nonsense. We may ascribe 
to our ancestors any amount of childlike simplicity, 
but we must take care not to degrade them to the 
rank of mere idiots. There must have been some 
excuse, something rational in their stories, as in their 
myths^ and until we find a reason for each, we must 
just leave them alone as we leave many a curious 
petrifaction which we cannot trace back to any living 
type. 

In our case the discover of any sense in the story 
of the Frog-Prince is by no means easy. If anybody 
were to suggest an historical foundation for it and 
ask us to believe that there was a king of the name of 
Frog, ttie mere fact that the same or very similar 
stories are told in the most distant parts of the world, 
and by people, as far as we know, unconnected by 
language, race, or history, would be a sufficient answer. 
Nothing, no doubt, would be easier than to recognise 
in the frog scmie kind of totem, but even the most 
persuarive of writers would find it difficult to persuade 

of the existence of one and the same totem among ^ 
iiie Gaels in Scotland and the Eaiens in Burma. 

J Joutn. th$ Amtric, Or. boe. x. p. v, PWoeedings. 
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Nothing, therefore, remains but to try to discover the 
original elements of this story, and Its many variAtione, 
in the forgotten annals of language and mythology. 

I have tried to prove (p. 509) that one name of frog, 
the feminine bheki, was used as a name of the Dawn, 
as representing the dark red light that announces the 
advent of the sun. The story told of Bheki in 
Sanskrit was that she was a beautiful girl, and that 
fepne day, when sitting near a well, she was discovered 
py la king who asked her to be his wife. She con- 
sented on condition that he should never show her 
a drop of water. One day, being tired, she asked the 
king for water, the king forgot his promise, brought 
her the wished-for water, and Bheki at once dis- 
appeared. The Dawn, however, and the Sun, though 
generally kept distinct, the one as female, the other as 
male, are sometimes mixed up, nay, the Sun is actually 
called Agnir aushasya, the auroral Agni or the 
light of the morning. If therefore, Bheki, fern., could 
be used as a name of the Dawn, Bheka, masc., might 
well have been used as a name of the rising Sun. We 
must bear in mind that the return of the day and the 
celestial phenomena connected with it were observed 
far more carefully by the ancient nations than by 
ourselves. How seldom do we observe a sunrise, aM 
how little do we distinguish between its vapou^^* 
stages, between the first shimmer of light, the morning 
grey, the far-spreading Dawn, the gradual fading of 
her splendour, and her final abso^^tion in the fiery 
rays of the risen sun. Peopli in the East are far 
‘better observers. What was deii?^bed for the first 
time by Kepler as the Zodiacc^ilight preceding the 
dawn and following sunset, w^ known long before 
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his time Si the East as the False Dawn or the Wolfs 
Tail.^ A modem observer, Pal^ave {Journey through 
Gentml and Eastern Arabia, 1859, p. 186), writes : — ' 
^The Zodiacal light always discernible . in these 
transparent skies, but now at its full equinoctial 
display, would linger cone-like in the west for full 
three hours after sunset, perfectly distinct in colour, 
shape, and direction, from the last horizontal glimmer 
of daylight ; while its reappearance iu the east long 
before morning could only be confounded by inex- 
perience with the early dawn/ In Eairtern poetry 
the distinction between this False and True Dawn is 
quite familiar, and is used by poets as a common 
metaphor for anything true and real following after 
what only seems to be so. The Muezzin who has to 
give the call for prayer when the true Dawn appears, 
has to be careful not to take the false Dawn for the 
true, and the shepherd with his dog, after watching 
the whole night, is told not to go to rest till the True 
Dawn has shot up a beam of light from out of False 
Dawn or the Wolfs Tail (Nizdmi). Popular astronomy 
in the East explained this False Dawn by a chink in 
that impassable barrier of Caucasus (the rugnam 
adreA, Eig-veda, III. 31, 6), which was supposed to 
surround the earth. While the true dawn is caused 
by the incidence of the sun’s rays on the higher strata 
of the atmosphere, gradually increasing in breadth 
along the whole horizon, the false dawn is caused by 
the sun’s rays striking through that chink for a time, 
then vanishing again, and being followed by a tem- 
porary dai*kness till the real dawn appears. If thiif 

‘ See Bedhouse, On the Natural Phenomenon kn&lm in the East by ihe% > 
name Bub-BUKasib, 
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Isili^ was like a cone of ligkt^ and likened in 
Arabia to a wolfs tail, why should it not have been 
likened in India to a frog sitting on the edge of 
the elouds or tiie celestial waters, then disappearing, 
and at last coming forth again in full royal splendour 
at the time of sunrise? In Arabic the Wolf# Tail 
is called SirhSin’s Tail, and SirhAn is the name pf 
a die®. This dog has been compared by Redhouse to 
the mythical dog Orthros, and it is certainly very 
%|^us that in one passage of the Pentateuch 
morning, should in the Septuagint also have been 
rendered by SpBpos. 

If, then, we try to separate the mythological 
elements in this one story of the Dawn, we Shall find 
the following short sayings : (1) The frog is looking 
through the darkness of the night ; (2) The frgg has 
vanished ; (3) The frog has returned in full splondtmr 
in the arms of the Dawn. It did not require much 
poetical imagination, particularly when the meaning of 
Bheka was no longer clearly understood, to 
these sayings into so simple a story as the one befoi^ 
us, that there was once upon a time a frog 
wished to marry the datighter of a queen (the Dawn}i^5 
and who, when the youngest daughter of tto 
consented to become his wife, was changed into^a 
handsome prince (the radiant Sun). ^ 

X know that some scholars will say that all this 
mere guesswork, and I am the last peiiiJm to dWy 
that it is. But what else it be? In treating 
of times far beyond the reach of history, what nhedhod 
Is theare but the conjectural ? The origin of Umguage, 
the etymology of words, the dates of ancient dyn^ 
the periods of geology, to say nothing of the origiii of 
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speciei^ i^lltjiese are subjects tbit could not be treated 
at alb if we discarded the help, of coujectural com* 
bmatioB. How do we know the meaning and the date ' 
of il.r^ieht I^yptiaii or Bid> 3 F]omaa into 
of and the Avesta, how do we know ike exact 

date of Hoinor» of Buddha^ of PAnini, nay, even Of 
C3mst, ex^pt by the help of conjecture ? How then 
could we hope to unravel the threads of ancient my- 
thology and foik-iore unless we had recourse to con- 
jeciiUrel No doubt, our conjectural explanations must 
not counter to facts or general rulea An etymo- 
l<igy» f instance, must not violate phonetic laws, so 
far as they have been ascertained for those distant 
periods. But the belief that phonetic laws admit of no 
exoep^w^ when applied to the most ancient and almost 
prehistoric periods of language is itself conjectural 
only, while many an etymology is known to be wrong, 
even though it conforms to every phonetic law. If, 
therefore, the solar origin of a considerable portion of 
ancient mythology has once been established, and if 
the transition of old mythological sayings into heroic 
traditions, legends, exid Mdrchen is generally admitted, 
it will be difficult to say that the explanation here 
proposed of the original intention of the Frog-stories 
is untenable, while on the other hand no comparative 
mytholbgist would venture to say that it is more than 
conjectural When such a stoiy had once been framed 
and had taken possession of the popular mind, ever 
so msiiy nsw stories would foUow, and some of them 
m%ht more than the outcome of poetical 

^Sgh^tioi. like the story of Herbies in Greece,'*^ 
like tke story of Punch and Judy wi^ our children, 
which is different in every village ai|d yet the same, 
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the story of the Frog Prince, too, has taken ever so 
many guises and disguises in different parts of the 
world ; but its kernel or its type is the same, and 
requires an explanation. If such an explanaticm can 
be discovered in those phenomena of nature which 
have supplied the human mind with the earliest sub- 
jects of wonder, of meditation, and of poetry, we ought 
to be satisfied, and not require more proof than from 
i: the nature of the case can reasonably be expected. It 
^teay^happen, and it does happen, that, as in the case 
of etymologies, more than one explanation of a legend 
or a myth can be suggested and defended. The Moon 
in her relation to the Sun will often supply as good 
a solution of a mythological riddle as the Dawn in her 
various characters, whether as the mother, the sister, 
the beloved or^the deserted wife of the Sun. This, too, 
cannot be helped. Legends told originally of the Dawn 
or of the Moon, when they had lost their physical 
meaning, would almost inevitably become mere stories, 
sometimes sentimental or tragical, sometimes amusing 
and childish. They are often so similar in character 
that it is hard to say whether in the beginning t^y 
were lunar or auroral. The names alo^ can sohie- 
times help us to decide between the claimants. 
Euryphaessa, for instance, the widC-shining, might 
have been originally a name of the nioon as well as of 
the dawn, but when we see that ei^y, wide, is almost 
a typical epithet of the dawn, as spreading far and 
wide over the whole sky (urviyA prathAn&m, Ev. VI. 
64, 3), we can hardly be wrong in recognising in this 
* and in other names compared with evpi, Sk. uru, the 
Dawn rather than the Moon, though tihie Moon also is 
called the luminous, Selene^ and similar names. 
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If we take frog or toad, for the two are constantly 
mixed up, m a symbol of the Dawn, fern., or the Rising 
Sun, masc., the conditions imposed by them in their' 
respective characters of bride or bridegroom are in- 
telligible. The Dawn, as the bride, says that she must 
vanish as soon as she sees her husband, the Sun, naked, 
that is that she becomes invisible as soon as the Sun 
rises in his naked splendour. If the frog is the Sun, his 
condition is that the Dawn should accept him as her 
lover, when he is as yet a mere frog, sitting unsightly 
on the edge of the waters or the clouds, but that she 
will be rewarded if she accepts him on trust. The 
third condition in these Frog-stories, namely, that the 
bride must never see water, would find a natural ex- 
planation in the fact that the Dawn, after remaining 
with her husband during his daily course, vanishes in 
the gloaming when she sees the water of the Western 
ocean, or of the clouds of the sunset. 

If we take frog or toad as a name or symbol of the 
moon, it seems to become much more difiicult to dis- 
cover in his love story some natural event that takes 
phwie every day or every night. The Moon does not 
viarUish if she sees the Sun naked, nor is the sight of 
the water particularly fatal to her. If, as a masculine, 
the Moon acts as a lover of the Sun, fern,, it might 
be said that, in his unsightly and despised state, he 
was meant for the New Moon, who, after being once 
accepted by the Solar Princess, grew and grew till he 
reached his full glory. 

Ethnologists have generally been in favour of 
taking frog and toad as moon-symbols, nor can it 
denied that there are many stories about a frog or 
a toad in the moon. Many of them have been collected 
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by ih^ Rev. T. Harley in his Moon Lore. The Selish 
of North- West American Indians tell how the 
little Wolf, being desperately in love with the Toad, 
went a-wooing one night, and prayed that the mom 
might shine brightly on his adventure; his prayer 
was granted, and by the clear light of a full moon he 
was pursuing the toad, and had nearly caught her, 
wh^, as a last chance of escape, she made a desperate 
spring on to the face of the moon, where she remains 
to this day. 

In China, the story is told how, about 2,500 B.a, 
Chang Ngo, the wife of H(nv J, stole the drug of 
immortality from her husband and fled with it to the 
moon, and became the frog in the moon. Dr. Wells 
Williams also states that in China the Moon is to* 
presented as a three-legged toad, and likewise „ as ^ 
rabbit sitting on his hind legs with a mortar before 
him. . 

With all this it would be difficult to make a Moon- 
story out of the adventures of the Frog, whether in 
his male or her female character, while, as we saw, 
the Dawn lends herself far more readily as the person 
hidden behind these animal disguises. scholars, 

however, have collected ample materials to show that 
in many parts of the world the moon represented 
as a itog or a toad, more particularly Count de 
Guhematis in his Zoological Mythology, ii. 376 seq.^ 
All we can say, therefore, is that behind the stories of 
the Frog marrying a beautiful maiden, or the Frc^ as 
the beloved of a beautiful youth, there is some distant 
ph 3 rsical background, and that these stories were 
neither based on real events, nor invented spcn- 
taneously for the amusement of the people, young or 
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old. Hatpg baen brought tip myself on the stories of 
the FmBciJ^nig or I)ef ei8erM,^eim^h{sm Grimm's 
Kinder- uwti yfifo 1), I can testify 

that they still fulfil that purpose* As a chUd I have shed 
many a tear when the iron clasps which the meme 
Eeinnch had fastened round his heart, that it might 
not break for grief, burst asunder for joy at the 
recoveiy of his young master. This is what becomes 
in the end of these mythological sayings, and what- 
ever may be uncertain in our interpretations, this 
lesscm^ at all events may be considered as safe, 
that the ancient ancestors of our race were not 
mere imh4cile$, but that there was something 
organic, something rational in every myth, in every 
fable, nay, in every fragment of folk-lore that may 
still be picked up among the old women in our 
villages. 

In all branches of science we want to know the 
origin of things, and to watch their growth and decay* 
In the same way we must always discover the com- 
ponent elements of stories, and then trace them back 
to their most plausible origin. If ‘ Storiology,' as Mr. 
Campbell calls it, is to be a scientific study, it must 
follow this course. Mr, Campbell has brought together 
in his introduction and his notes much that is valuable 
and curious. The coincidences which he has pointed 
out between the stories of the Western Highlands and 
other parts of the Aryan world, are spiking in them- 
selves, and will be useful for further researches. But 
they require to be carefully sifted and analysed before 
they can serve the purpose of Comparative Mythology** 
|Phe most valuable part of his work are the stories 
Iheinselves. For these he will receive the thanks of 
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all who are interested in the study of language and 
popular literature, and we hope that he will feel 
encouraged to go on with his work, and that his 
example will be followed by others in other parts of 
England, Scotland, and Ii'eland. 
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We shoiild before now have brought the Rev. 
Dr. Callaway’s collection of the Nursery Tales, 
Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus to the notice 
of our readers, if we had not been waiting for a new 
instalment of his interesting work. Dr. Callaway 
calls what he has published the first part of the first 
volumg, and as this first part contained only about 
three or four sheets, we looked forward to a speedy 
continuation. The fact is that one cannot well form 
an opinion of the real character of nursery tales and 
popular stories without seeing a good many of them. 
Each story by itself may seem rather meaningless or 
even absurd, but if certain features occur again and 
again, they become important in spite of their childish- 
ness, and enable us to discover some method in their 
very absurdity. If we knew of only three or four of 
the atories of Jupiter or Herakles, we should hardly 
give much thought to them; but having before us 
the immense quantity of fables about Greek gods and 
goddesses, heroes and heroines,, we naturally look 
upon them, with all their strangeness and extravar 

^ nmmmtmmmiane neeinddba Bobaniu, Kursery Tales, 

Traditions, and Hiatories of the Zulus. By the Bey. Henry Calla- 
way, lf.D. Vol. i. part i Natal, 1860. 
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gance, as is problem in the history of the giowiii oi 
the Qre^ nation, and we try to discover in them eerr 
tain characteristics which throw light on the origin of 
thase abnormal creations of the human mind , lt 
was the same with the German nursery tales. Their 
existence in every country where German races had 
settled was perfectly well known, but they did mnt 
beiipme the subject of historical and psycholcgi<s?d 
inquiry till the brothers Grimm published their latge 
pollection, and thus enabled scholars to generalise on 
these popular fictions. By this time the study of 
popular tales has become a recognised branch of the 
study of mankind. It is known that such tales are 
not the invention of individual writers, but that, in 
Germany as well as everywhere else, they are the last 
remnants — the detritus, if we may say so— of a more 
ancient mythology ; that some of the principal heroes 
bear the nicknames of old heathen gods j and that in 
spite of the powerful dilution produced by the 
ture of Christian ideas, the old leaven of h€B4>heB<|^ 
can still be discovered in many of the stories 
innocently told by German nurses of saints, 
and the Virgin Mary. 

From this point of view, the mere Inst 
Zulus possess nursery tales is curious, b^use nursegr 
tales, at least such as treat of ghosts and £i;4i^ and 
gi|mts, generally point back to a distant 
or at least to a lohg-continued naticmai;:^wth. 'Litb 
the anomalies of a language, they shovf by i^eir very 
strangeness that fime enough has el^ed for^the con^ 
t solidation of purely traditkmal formations, and that 
a time must have b^n when what is now meanm^eas 
or irregular was formed with a purpose, and aceordipg 
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to niK Jpmii before it is possible to analyse these 
Zulu tales, two things are necessary. First, tre must 
have ^ much larger collection of them than we now 
possess; and, secondly, more collections must be made 
among tribes of the same large race to which the 
Zulus belong. The Zulus are a Kafir race, and recent 
researches have made it very clear that the Kafir 
races occupy the whole east coast of Africa, from the 
south to several degrees beyond the Equator. They 
migrated from north to south, and in the south they 
are bounded by the Hottentots, who belong to a 
different race. The Hottentots, too, are now believed 
to have migrated from the north of Africa, and their 
language is supposed to be akin to the dialects spoken 
in the countries south of Egypt. If the ethnological 
outlines of the continent of Africa are once firmly 
established, the study of the sacred and profane 
traditions of the several African tribes will acquire 
a new interest ; and it is highly creditable to 
Dr. Callaway, Dr. Bleek, and others, to have made 
a beginning in a field of research which at first sight 
seemed not very attractive or promising. Many 
people, no doubt, will treat these stories with con- 
tempt, and will declare that they are not worth the 
paper on which they are printed. The same thing 
was said of Grimm's Mdrchen ; nay, it was said by 
Frederick the Great of the Nihdxmgenlied, by Sir 
William Jones of the Zend-Avesta, and, by less dis- 
tinguished scholars, even of the Veda. But fifty years 
hence the collection of these stories may become as 
valuable as the few remaining bones of the dodo. 
Stories become extinct like dodos and megatheria, 
and they die out so rapidly that in Germany, foir 
VOL. IV. P p 
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msianee^ it would be impossible present to 
traoea of many of the storlea which the brotitiers 
Orimm and their friendb collected from the mouth of 
an oW granny or a village doctor half a century ago. 
Nor IS it an easy matter to catch popular stories. 
The people who Imow them are willing enough to tell 
them to their children, but they do not like to repeat 
tbim to grown-up people, least of all to strangers, 
who are supposed to laugh at them. Thus Dr. Calla- 
way says : 

‘like most other people, the Zulus have thehr 
nursery tales. They have not hiiherto, as far as I 
know, been collected. Indeed, it is probable that 
their existence even is suspected but by a few, for 
the women are the depositaries of these tales ; and 
it is not common to meet with a man who is well 
acquainted with them, or who is willing to spade of 
them in any other way than as something which 
has some dim recollection of having heard his gre^^- 
mother relate. It has been no easy matter 
out the following tales ; and it is evident that 
them are but fragments of some more perfect narrat}^* 

Waiting, then, for a larger instalment of Zulu 
stories before we venture to pronounce ah opinion 
of their value for ethnological purposes, we proceed 
to point out a few of their most curious futures, 
wjbich may serve as a lesson and as a warning to 
the student of the folk-lore of Europe and Indo- 
Kuroptea ]^i<3hd. If we admit for the present, in 
the absence of any evidence to the contrary, that 
Zulus were free from the iniuenoe of German mission- 
aries or Dutdb settlers in the formation of their 
popular stories, it is certainly surprising to see , so 
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similarity bJtweto tite li6ro6S of tbdbr 
aa4 of our owii uursei^lis. Tb0 introductioii 
o£ a ui iiaalg , syeajdng and acting the parts of human 
beings, was long considered as an original thougl^t 
of Ghr^t: and the Teutonic tribea We now find 
eiaact^ the same kind of ^animal fable' among the 
Zulus, and Dr. Bleek has actually discovered among 
the Hottentots traces of the stories of Benard the 
fox.^ The ide^ that among animals cunning is more 
successful than brute force — an idea which pervades 
tlm ito^es of Reineke Fuchs, and of many other 
fatdeS~]^d<miinate8 likewise in the fables of the 
Zulus. In the Basuto legend of the Little Hare^ the 
hare has entered into an alliance with the lion, but, 
having been ill-treated by the latter, determines to 
be avenged. 'My father,' said he to the lion, ‘we 
are exposed to the rain and hail ; let us build a but.' 
The lion, too lazy to work, left it to the hare to do, 
and ‘ the wily runner ' took the lion’s tail, and inter- 
wove it so cleverly into j^tbe stakes and reeds of the 
hut that it remained there confined for ever, and the 
hare had the pleasure of seeing his rival die of hunger 
and thirst. The trick is not quite so clever as that of 

‘ Bernard the Fox in South AfricUf by W. H. I. Bleek, London, 1864, 
* Wliefcher these S&bles are indeed the real offspring of the desert, 
and can )i>e considered as truly indigenous native literature, or 
whether they have been either purloined from the superior white 
race, or at least brought into existence by the stimulus which con- 
tact with the latter gave to the native xuind (like that resulting in 
the ihvmtion of the Tshiroki and Vei alphabets}, may be matters of 
dispute for some time to come, and it may requi^ as much research 
ad Vae es^ended upon the solving of the ridd^ bf the originality 
ol the Oa^anic poems * (p. xlii), The fox is meii^iohed in a Japan** 
l^e prbverb, ^lOtsune tora^no iwo Karu, Le Itenard emprunte 
limfbi^l&nce au tigre, i. e. tel maitre, tel valet,* AihMe Oriented, 
tome lii.p. 142. 
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Reineke, wlien he persuades the hear to go out fishing 
on the ice ; but then the hare compasses the death of 
the lion, while Reineke by his stratagem only deprives 
the bear of his ornamental tail. 

As in the German tales the character of Renard 
the fox is repeated in a humanised shape as Till 
Eulenspiegel, so among the Zulus one of the most 
favourite characters is the young rogue, the boy 
UAlakanyana, who at first is despised and laughed at, 
but who always succeeds in the end in having the 
laugh on his side. This U/dakanyana performs, for 
instance, the same trick on a cannibal by which the 
hare entrapped the lion. The two have struck up 
a friendship, and are going to thatch their house 
before they sit down to devour two cows. UAlakan- 
yana is bent on having the fat cow, but is afraid the 
cannibal will assign to him the lean cow. So he says 
to the cannibal, * Let the house be thatched now ; then 
we can eat our meat. You see the sky, that we shall 
get wet.’ The cannibal said, ‘ You are right, child of 
my sister.’ UWakanyana said, ‘ Do you do it then ; 
I will go inside and push the thatching-needle for 
you.’ The cannibal went up. His hair was ve^*, very 
long. UAlakanyana went inside and pushed the 
needle for him. He thatched in, the hair of the 
cannibal, tying it very tightly; he knotted it into 
th^ thatch constantly, taking it by separotte locks and 
fastening it firmly. He saw the hair '^as fast enough, 
and that the cannibal could not get down. When he 
was outside, UAlakanyana went to the fire, where the 
‘udder of the cow was bc^i^. He took it out and 
filled his mouth. The cannibal said, ‘ What are you 
about, child of my i^terl Let us just finish the 
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house; afterwards we can do that; we can do it 
together/ UAlakanyana replied, ‘ Gome down then/ 
The cannibal assented. When he was going to quit 
the house, he was unable to qxiit it. He cried out, 

^ Child of my sister, how have you managed your 
thatching ? * U^ilakanyana said, ‘ See to it yourself, 
1 have thatched well, for I shall not have any dispute. 
Now I am about to eat in peace ; I no longer dispute 
with anybody, for 1 am alone with my cow/ It 
hailed and rained. The cannibal cried on the top of 
the house; he was struck with the hailstones, and 
died there on the house. It cleared. UAlakanyana 
went out, and said, ' Uncle, just come down. It has 
become clear. It no longer rains, and there is no 
longer hail, neither is there any more lightning. 
Why are you silent ? * So U/dakanyana eat his cow 
alone, and then went his way.’ 

Dr. Callaway compares the history of the travels 
and adventures of U/Jakanyana to those of Tom 
Thumb and Jack the Giant-killer, and it is curious 
indeed to observe how many of the tricks which we 
admired as children in English or German story- 
books are here repeated with but trifling modifi- 
cations. The feat performed by UAlakanyana of 
speaking before he was bom exceeds indeed the 
achievements even of the most precocious of German 
imps, and can only be matched, as Dr. Callaway 
points out, by St. Benedict, who, according to Mabillon, 
sang eucharistic hymns in the same state in which 
UAlakanyana was clamouring for meat. The strata- 
gem by which this Zulu ‘ Boots,’ after being delivered*^ 
io the cannibars mother to be boiled, j^anages to boil 
the old woman herself, can easily be matched by 
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P^gy or Grothel who bakes the eraoibal witeh in 
her own oyen, or by the Shifty Highland Lad, or by 
Maol a CJhliobaiu who puts the giant’s mother in the 
sack in which she had been suspraded. XJAlafcanyana 
had been caught by cannibals, and was to be bt^ed 
by their mother; so, while the cannibals nxe aw&y, 
UMakanyana persuades the old mother to play with 
him at boiling each other. The game was to begin 
with him, a proposal to which the old dame readily 
assented. But he took care to prevent the water 
from boiling, and after having been in the pot for 
some time, he insisted on the old mother fulfilling her 
part of the bargain. He put her in, and put on the 
lid. She cried out, ‘ Take me out, I am scalded to 
death.’ He said, ‘ No, indeed, you are noi If you 
were scalded to death, you could not say sa’ *80 she 
was boiled, and said no more. 

There is a story of a cook which we remember 
reading not long ago in a collection of German 
anecdotes. His master gives him a brace of par- 
tridges to roast, and being very hungry, the cook eats 
one o£ them. When his master returns, he eats one 
partridge, and then asks for the other. ^But iJlis 
was the other,’ says the cook, and nothing can por- 
suade him that it wasn’t same witticism, such 
as it is, reappears in the story of UAlakanyana ieadb- 
ing the leop^ how to suckle her cubs. The leopa^ 
wants to have both cubs together, but he ina&s 
that oxity one ought to be suckled at a time, the fact 
being that he had eaten One of the cubs. He tlien 
*'gives her the one that is still alive, and after it has 
been suckled, he givea^it back to her as the seeoiad 
cub. 
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^ felir ^ wk) stifl recollect feailii 
seiJiiilior® % the ‘#ee fo fam, I suiell the 

Woc4* of Eiaglkhm will meet witli serei^ 
e<|u«flly harkmijag siteaations in the stories of ike 
c£ other races too to whom the eating of 
an Englishman is naturally a much less atattlk^g 
event tiutn it seemed to ua Usikuluim, a young 
Zidu hero, goes to court two daughters of XJzembeni, 
who had devoured «dl the men of the country in 
which she lived. The two girls dug a hole in the 
house to conceal their sweetheart, but towards sunset 
XJzembeni, the mother, returned. She had a large 
toe ; her toe came first, she came after it ; and as soon 
as she came, she laughed and rolled herself on the 
ground, saying, ‘Eh, eh! in my house here to-day 
thereisib delicious odour; my children, what is there 
her© in the house 1 ' The girls said, ‘ Away ! Don't 
bother us ; we do not know where we could get any- 
thing; we will not get up.' Thus Usikulumi escapes, 
and after many more adventures and fights with his 
inotIier-in4aw, carries off her two girls. 

It is impossible of course to determine the age of 
these stories, so as to show that foreign influences are 
entirely out of the question. Yet nursery tales are 
generally the last things to be adopted by one nation 
from another, and even in the few stories which We 
possess we should probably have been able to discover 
more palpable traces of foreign influences, if such 
influences had really existed. Nay, there is one 
feature in these stories which to a certain extent 
Mtcssts their antiquity. Several of the customs 
Swhidii they allude are no longer in c^dstence smorng 
the Zulus. It is not, for instance, any longer the 
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custom among the natives of South Africa to bake 
meat by means of heated stones, the recognised mode 
of cookery among the Polynesians. Yet when Usiku- 
lumi orders a calf to be roasted, he calls upon the 
boys of his kraal to collect large stones, and to heat 
them. There are several other peculiarities which 
the Zulus seem to share in common with the Polyne- 
sians. The avoiding of certain words which form 
part of the names of deceased kings or chieftains is 
a distinguishing feature of the Zulu and Polynesian 
languages, being called TJkuhlonipa in the one, and 
Tepi in the other.^ If a person who has disappeared 
for some time, and is supposed to be dead, returns 
unexpectedly to his people, it is the custom both 
among the Zulus and Polynesians to salute him first 
by making a funeral lamentation. There are.»other 
coincidences in the stories of both races which make 
it more than probable that at some distant period 
they lived either together or in close neighbourhood ; 
and if we find that some of the customs represented 
as actually existing in the Zulu stories, have long 
become extinct on the African continent, while they" 
continue to be observed by the Polynesian islander^ 
we might indeed venture to conclude, though only as 
a guess, that the origin of the Zulu stories i^ould be 
referred to a time preceding the complete igeparation 
of .these two races. While some customs that have 
become obsolete at present are reprinted as still in 
force among the Zulus of the nursery tales* as, for 
instance, the use of the UAlakula or wooden weeding- 
6tick, which is now generally replaced by an iron 
pick ; other things, such as the use of medicines, so 

* Science <if Language^ vol, ii, p. 47. 
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much talfced of now among the natives, and which 
they imagine can prodube the most marvellous results, 
are never alluded to. All this would be so much 
prima facie evidence of the genuineness and antiquity 
of these Zulu tales, and would seem to exclude the 
idea of European influences. The only allusion to 
foreigners occurs in a story where one of the heroes, 
in order to be taken for a stranger, commits a number 
of grammatical blunders by leaving out the prefixes 
that form so essential a feature in all Kafir dialects. 
But this would not necessarily point to Europeans, as 
other strangers too, such as Hottentots, for instance, 
would naturally neglect these grammatical niceties. 

We hope that Dr. Callaway will soon be able to 
continue his interesting publication. Apart from 
other* points of interest, his book, as it contains the 
Zulu text and an English translation on opposite 
columns, will be of great use to the student of that 
language. The system of writing the Zulu words 
with Roman letters, adopted by Dr. Callaway, seems 
both rational and practical. Like many others, he 
has tried Dr. Lepsius* standard alphabet, and found 
it wanting. ‘The practical difficulties,* he writes, 
‘in the way of using the alphabet of Lepsius are 
insuperable, even if we were prepared to admit the 
soundness of all the principles on which it is founded.* 



ITTHS AND SONGS FROM THE SOUTH 
PACIFIC.* 

Having expressed a strong desire that the collec- 
tion of Myths and Songs from the South Pacific, 
which the Rev. W. Wyatt Gill brought home with 
him from Mangaia, should not be allowed to lie for- 
gotten, or, like other valuable materials collected by 
hardworking missionaries, perish altogether, I ochiH 
not well decline to write a short preface, and to stale, 
in a few words, what I consider the real importaiMSe 
of this collection to be. 

I confess it seemed strange to me that its in^r- 
tance should be questioned. If new mineral^ 
or animals are discovered, }f strange petrifactions 
are brought to light, if flints or other st^f ,w*eapons 
are. dredged up, or works of art disinten^ even if 
a hitherto unknown language is rendered accessible 
for the first time, no one, I think, who is acquainted 
with the scientific problems of our age, would ask 
vhat their importance consfets in, or what they are 

‘ Preface to the Rev, William Wyatt QilVa Myths and Songs from 
the South Paoific, 1876. 
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gocwi for? Whether they are products of nature or 
of iaan, if (Mily'^there is no doubt as to their 
genuineness, they claitn and most readily receive the' 
attention, not only of the learned, but also of the 
intelligeiit public at large. 

Now, what are these Myths and Songs which the 
Bev. W. W. Gill has brought home from Mangaia, 
but antiquities, preserved for hundreds, it may be for 
thousands of years, showing Us, far better than any 
stone weapons or stone idols, the growth of the 
human mind during a period which, as yet, is full of 
the most perplexing problems to the psychologist, 
the historian, and the theologian 1 The only hope of 
our ever unravelling the perplexities of that mytho- 
logical period, or that mythopoeic phase of the human 
intellect, lies in our gaining access to every kind of 
collateral evidence. We know that mythopoeic period 
among the Aryan and Semitic races, but we know it 
from a distance only, and where are we to look now 
for living myths and legends, except among those 
who still think and speak mythologically, who are, 
in fact, at the present moment what the Hindus may 
have been before the collection of their sacred hymns, 
and the Greeks long before the days of Homer ? To 
find ourselves among a people who really believe in 
gods and heroes and ancestral spirits, who still offer 
human sacrifices, who in some cases devour their human 
victims, or, at all events, bum the flesh of animals on 
their altars, trusting that the scent will be sweet to the 
nostrils of their gods, is as if the zoologist could spend a 
few days among the megatheria, or thsfe botanist amofi^ 
thsC waving ferns of the forests, bu|ied beneaiit biftr 
feet, We must not suppose that the iarlieilt anc^tors 
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of our race were exactly like the savages of the 
present time, the Andaman Islanders or the Mohawks, 
but we may use their beliefs and customs as colla- 
teral evidence in trying to understand many things 
that seem to us irrational in the religion, the my- 
thology, and the ceremonial of Aryan and Semitic 
tribes. So much is written just now, and has been 
written during the last fifty years, on human archaeo- 
logy, on the growth and progress of the intellect, on 
the origin of religion, on the first beginnings of social 
institutions ; so many theories have been started, so 
many generalisations put forward with perfect con- 
fidence, that one might almost imagine that all the 
evidence was before us, and no more new light could 
be expected from anywhere. But the very contrary 
is the case. There are many regions still to be ex- 
plored, there are many facts, now put forward as 
certain, which require the most careful investigation, 
and as we read again and again the minute descrip- 
tions of the journey which man is supposed to have 
made from station to station, from his childhood to 
his manhood, or, it may be, his bid age, it is difficult 
to resist a feeling of amazement, and to suppress at 
almost every page the exclamation. Wait I wait T 
There are the two antagonistic schools, each hold- 
ing its tenets with a kind of religious fervour — the 
one. believing in a descending, the other in an ascends 
ing, development of the human race; the one 
asserting that the history of the human mind begins 
of necessity with a state of purity and simplicity 
^hich gradually gives way to “corruption, perversity, 
and savagery ; the other maintaining with equal con- 
fidence, that the first human beings could not have 
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been more than one step above the animals, and that 
their whole history is one of progress towards higher 
perfection. With regard to the beginnings of religion, 
the one school holds to a primitive suspicion of 
something that is beyond — call it supernatural, tran- 
scendent, infinite, or divine. It considers a silent 
walking across this JkAla ^ of life, with eyes fixed 
on high, as a more perfect realisation of primitive 
religion than singing of Vedic hymns, offering of Jewish 
sacrifices, or the most elaborate creeds and articles. 


^ ^So, on the 12th of August, we made the steep ascent to the 
village of Namgea, and from there to a very unpleasant jhula, 
which crosses the foaming torrent of the Sutlej. In this part of 
the Himalaya, and, indeed, on to Kashmir, these bridges are con-* 
struoted of twigs, chiefly from birch trees or bushes, twisted 
togethei*. Two thick ropes of these twigs, about the size of a man’s 
thigh, br a little larger, are stretched across the river, at a distance 
of about six to four feet from each other, and a similar rope runs 
between them, three or four feet lower, being connected with the 
upper ropes by more slender ropes, also usually of birch twigs 
twisted together, but sometimes of grass, and occurring at an in- 
terval of about five feet from each other. The unpleasantness of 
a jMla is that the passenger has no proper hold of the upper ropes, 
which are too thick and rough to be grasped by the hand ; and 
that, at the extremities, they are so far apart that it is difficult to 
have any hold of both at the same time ; while the danger is 
increased by the bend or hang of the jhuU, which is much lower 
in the middle than at its ends. He has also to stoop painfully 
in order to move along it, and it is seldom safe for him to rest his 
feet on^ tbe lower rope, except where it is supported from the upper 
ropes by the transverse ones. To fall into the raging torrent 
underneath would be almost certain destruction. The high wind 
which usually prevails in the Himalaya during the day, makes 
the whole structure swing about frightfully. In the middle of 
the bridge there is a cross-bar of wood (to keep the two upper 
ropes separate) which has to be stepped over; and it is not gu% 
tomary to repair a jhula until some one falls through it, and so 
gives practical demonstration that it is in rather a rotten con- 
dition.'— Andrew Wilson, The Abode qf Snow^ j). 197. 
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Til# c^her begms with the purely animal and passive 
nature ol man, and tries to ^ow how the repeated 
impressions of the world in which he lived, drove 
him to fetishism and totemism, whatever these wor^ 
may mean, to ancestor-worship, to a worship of 
nature, of trees and serpents, of mountains and rivers^ 
of clouds and meteors, of sun and moon and stars, 
and the vault of heaven, and at last, by what is called 
a yeiy natural mistake, to a belief in One who dwells 
in heaven above. 

There is some truth in every one of these views ; 
but they become untrue by being generalised. The 
time has not come yet, it probably never will come, 
when we shall be able to assert anything about the 
real beginnings of religion in general. We know a 
little here, a little there, but whatever we know of 
early religion, we always see that it presupposes vast 
periods of an earlier development. 

Some people imagine that fetishism, at all events, 
presupposes nothing: they would probably not hesi- 
tate to ascribe to some of the higher animal® th# 
faculty of fetish-worship. But few words are :|jo 
devoid of scientific precision mfetwhimi, a term fiiit 
rendered popular by the writings of De Brossea^^^^: 
us suppose that it means a kmd of temporary wwft^p 
of any material object which the fancy may happen 
to select, as a tree, a stone, a post, an animal ^-^can 
that be called a primitive form, nay the very begin- 
ning, of, religion? Sirs! of all, religion is one thing, 
worship another, and the two are by no means neces- 
sarily connected. But, even if they were, what is 
the meaning of worship paid to a stone, but the 
outward sign of a pre-eadstent belief that this stone 
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is skwa©* oometliing sup€matarai, it iufty 

be sdfiiethaiig diviae, so that t|ps ideas of the super- 
Bateusd aud the divine, mstesfl of growing out of 
fetl^iiste, are generally, if not always, preSup|X)s^ 
by ill ®ie same appEes to amestor-'WOTsMp, which 
not otoly presupposes the conceptions of |m33[K>rt!aE^ 
and of the ideal unity of a family, but impEes in 
many <5ases a belief that the spirits of the depiMcted 
are worthy to share the honours paid to divine 
beings- 

To maintain that all reEgion begins with fetishism, 
ail mythology with ancestor-worship, is simply un- 
true, as far as our present knowledge goes. There is 
fetishism, there is ancestor- worship, there is nature- 
worship, whether of trees or serpents, of mountains 
or rivprs, of clouds and meteors, of sun and moon and 
stars, and the vault of heaven ; there is all this, and 
there is much more than all this, wherever we can 
watch the early growth of religious ideas: but, what 
we have to learn is, first of aU, to distinguish, to 
study each reEgion, each mythology, each form of 
worship by itself, to watch them during successive 
periods of their growth and decay, to follow them 
through dijSerent strata of society, and before aU, to 
have each of them, as much as possible, studied in 
their own language. 

If language is the reaEsation of thought and feel- 
ing, the importance of a knowledge of the language 
for a coixect appremation of what it was meant to 
convey in the expression of religious thought and 
feeling, requires no proof, I have often insisted oil 
ikhptf tod I have tried to show — wheilier successfuBy 
Or hot, let others judge — that much of what seems at 
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first irrational and inexplicable in mythology, and in 
religion also, can be explained by the influence ivbich 
language exercises gn thought, I have never said 
that the whole of mythology can be explained in 
that way, that all that seems irrational is due ito 
a misunderstanding, or that all mythology is a disease 
of language. Some parts of mythology I have proved 
to be soluble by means of linguistic tests, but mytho« 
as a whole I have always represented as a com- 
^p^te period of thought, inevitable, I believe, in the 
development of human thought, and comprehending 
all and everything that at a given time can fall 
within the horizon of the human mind. The Ne- 
mesis of disproportion seems to haunt all new dis- 
coveries, Parts of mythology are religious, parts of 
mythology are historical, parts of mythology are 
metaphysical, parts of . mythology are poetical; but 
mythology as a whole is neither religion, nor history, 
nor philosophy, nor poetry. It comprehends all 
these together under that peculiar form of expreog^n 
which is natural and intelligible at a certaifi 
or at certain recurring stages in the development 
of thought and speech, but which, after becoming 
traditional, becomes frequently unnaiim^l and un- 
intelligible. In the same manner aature-wonsliip, 
tree-worship, serpent- worship, ancestor-^Worship, god- 
worship, hero-worship, fetishism, are parts of 
religion, but none of these by itself can explain the 
origin or growth of religion, which comprehends all 
these and many more elements in the various phases 
©f its growth. 

If anything can help to impress upon students of 
religion and mythology the necessity of caution, the 
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Edvaatagei of special research, and, above all, the 
nece^iwty of a scholarlSke treatment, it is a book like 
that of Mr. Gill — an aceonnt of i» religion and mytho- 
logy which were still living in the island of Mangaia, 
when Mr. Gill went there as a missionary twenty- 
t#o years ago, and which, as they died away befoije 
his eyes, he carefully described to us from what he 
saw himself, from wliat the last depositaries of the old 
faith told him, and from what was recorded of it in 
sacred ;songs, which he gives us in the original, with 
literal translations. 

It is true that the religion and mythology of the 
Polynesian race have often been described before by 
different observers, nay one of their greatest charms 
consists in the very fact that we possess them in so 
many^ forms. Each island has, so to say, its own 
.religious and mythological dialect, and though there 
is much that is common to all, and must therefore be 
old, there is at the same time much local and in- 
dividual variety. Again, the great advantage of 
Mr. GilFs collection is that Mangaia has kept itself 
freer from foreign influences than almost any other of 
the Polynesian islands. ‘ The isolation of the Hervey 
Islanders,’ he says, * was in favour of the purity of 
their traditions, and the extreme jealousy with which 
they were guarded was rather an advantage than 
otherwise/ When we find strange coincidences be** 
tween the legends of Mangaia and Jewish, Christian, 
or classical stories, we need not suspect that former 
European travellers had dropped the seeds of them, or 
that missionaries had given, unconsciously, their owm 
flouring to their reports. Mr. Gill hae been specially 
on the guard against this source pf error. * Whilst 

von. IV. Qq 
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collecting my myths/ he says, * I put away from me 
all classical mj^hology, being afraid that uncon- 
sciously I might mould these Polynesian stories into 
similarity with those of Greece and Rome/ 

For instance, on my making inquiries whether the 
Polynesian tradition about Eve (Ivi), which I had dis- 
cussed in my Introduction to the Science of Religion 
(p, 804), was to be found in Mangaia, Mr. Gill informed 
me that it was not, and that he strongly suspected its 
European origin. The elements of the story may have 
previously existed, and wC see some traces of it in 
the account of the creation current in Mangaia, but 
Mr. Gill suspects that some of the mutineers of the 
Bounty may have told the natives the Bible story, and 
that it became incorporated with their own notions. 

The jawbone, too, with which we are told that 
Maui, the great solar hero of the Polynesians, de- 
stroyed his enemies, is absent in Mangaia. When 
I inquired about it, Mr. Gill informed me that he 
never heard of it in the Hervey Group in connection 
with Maui, 

Such things are extremely important for a proper 
treatment of mythology. I hold no longer to the rule 
that when two mythologies agree in what is irrational 
or foolish, they must have had the same origin, or 
must have come into contact with each other at some 
period of their history. If there was a reason for the 
jawbone to be used as a weapon by Samson, the same 
reason may have existed in the case of Maui. But, even 
if there was no reason, a fact that happened or was 
^imagined to have happened in one place may surely 
have happened or have been imagined to have hap- 
pened in another also. At first, no doubt, we feel 
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startled bylsuch coincidences; and that they often 
offer a prima facie presumption in favour of a com- 
mon origin cannot be denied. But as we read on 
from one mythology to another, our sensitiveness 
with regard to these coincidences becomes less and 
less, and we feel hardened at last against all appeals 
which are founded exclusively on such evidence. 

At first sight, what can be more startling than to 
see the interior of the world, the invisible or nether 
world, the Hades of the Mangaians, called Availci, 
Avi&i being the name of one of the lower regions, 
both among Brahmans and Buddhists ? But we have 
only to look around, and we find that in Tahitian the 
name for Hades is Hawaii, in New Zealand Hawaiki. 
and more originally, I suppose, SawaiJci ; so that the 
similarity between the Sanskrit and Polynesian words 
vanishes very quickly. 

That the name of the Sun-god in Mangaia is Ra 
has been pointed out as a strange coincidence with 
Egypt ; but more really im][K3rtant is the story of Ra 
being made captive, as reminding us of similar solar 
legends in Greece, Germany, Peru, and elsewhere.’ 

Who can read the Mangaian story of Ina (the 
moon) and her mortal lover, who, as he grew old and 
infirm, had to be sent back to the earth to end his 
days there, without thinking of Selene and Endymion, 
of Eos and Tithonos ? 

Who again, if acquainted with the Vedic myth of 
the Maruts/ the strikers, the Storm-gods, and their 

» Chijps, vol. iv. p. 122. • 

* Uig-veda SaMta^ The Sacred Hymns of the Brdhmans. Translated 
by F. Max Miiller. Vol. i. Hymns to the MarutSp or the Storm-Qods. 
London, Trtibner & Co. 1869. 

Qq 2 
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gradual change into the Italian god of war, Mars,, 
can fail to see the same transition of thought in 
several of the gods of the storms, of war and de- 
struction among the Polynesians, though here again 
the similarity in the name of Maru is purely acci- 
dental 

In some of the Polynesian islands the Deluge is 
sAid to have lasted exactly forty days. This, no 
doubt, is startling. It may be the result of mis- 
sionaiy influence. But, even if it were not, the 
coincidence between the Polynesian and the Jewish 
accounts on that one point may be either purely 
accidental, or may be founded on rude meteorological 
calculations which we have not yet detected. I do 
not like to quote coincidences from American tradi- 
tions, because we know that we are never saf(i there 
against Spanish by-notes ; otherwise the account of 
the Toltec deluge, and the statement that the 
mountains were covered to the depth of ^fifteen 
cubits,’ might be quoted as another undesigned 
coincidence.^ According to the Chimalpopoca^ M 
the Creator produced His work in successive epochs, 
man being made on the seventh day itom dust and 
ashes. Why, we may ask, on the seyienth day ? But 
others, without even insisting on the pse^uliar char- 
acter of the seventh number, may simply ask, And 
whj not ? There is much similarity betWii^en the Hindu 
account of the Deluge and the Jewildi; but no one 
who hp read the numerous accounts of a deluge in 
other parts of the world, would feel much surprised 
*^at this. At all events, if we admitted a common 
origin of the two, or an actual borrowing, then to 
^ Bancroft, Soees, vol. 
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explain tile differences between them would be 
equally difficult. The only startling .coincidence is, 
that in India the flood is said to begin on the seventh 
day after it had been announced to Manu. Consider^ 
ing, however, that the seventh day is mentioned in 
the Bh&gavata Purli.7ia only, I feel inclined to look 
upon it as merely accidental. It might, no doubt, 
have been borrowed from Jewish'^^or oven Moham- 
medan sources; but how can we imagine any reason 
why so unmeaning a fact should have been taken 
over, while on so many other points, where there was 
every temptation to borrow, nothing was done to 
assimilate the two accounts, or to remove features of 
which, at that time, the Hindus might well be sup- 
posed to have been ashamed ? I mention all this for 
the sqje purpose of preaching patience and caution ; 
and I preach it against myself quite as much as 
against others, as a warning against exclusive 
theories. 

On every page of these Mangaian legends there is 
evidence that many of them owe their origin to 
language, whether we adopt the theory that the 
Mangaians played on the words, or that their words 
played on them. Mr. Gill himself fully admits this, 
but to say that the whole of the Mangaian mythology 
and theology owed its origin to the oxydising process 
to Which language is exposed in every country, would 
be to mistake the rust for the iron. 

With all these uncertainties before us, with the 
ground shaking under our feet, who would venture 
to ereet at present complete systematic theories of 
mythology or rdigion? Let any one who thinks 
that all religion begins with fetiahipm, all worship 
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with ancestor-worship, or that the whole of mytho- 
logy everywhere can be explained as a disease of 
language, try his hand on this short account of the 
beliefs and traditions of Mangaia; and if he finds 
that he fails to bring even so small a segment of the 
world^s religion and mythology into the narrow circle 
of his own system, let him pause before he ventures 
to lay down rules as to how man, on ascending from 
a lower or descending from a higher state, must have 
|/Spoken, must have believed, must have worshipped. 
If Mr. Giirs book were to produce no other effect but 
this, it would have proved one of the most useful 
works at the present moment. But it contains much 
that in itself will deeply interest all those who have 
learned to sympathise with the childhood of the 
world, and have not forgotten that the child ^is tiie 
father of the man ; much that will startle those who 
think that metaphysical conceptions are incompatible 
with downright savagery; much also that will com- 
fort those who hold that God has not left Himself 
without a witness, even among the lowest outcasts 
of the human race. 
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Asilu, 46. 

Asinus, 46. 

Asita’s prophecy abont Buddha, 
499 - 

Asmi, 19, 68* 

Aspa, 46. 

Asra and asri, 383. 

Asru (tear), 98, 3S3. 

A6ter(^ia, name of Selene, 86. 
*A(rr(p 6 H$f 73 * 

Asti, 19$. t 

Astronomy of the Ancients i(^r 
G. 0 . Inwis), 37a. 

*'Actv,43, 
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ABtyages (corruption of Adhi da- 
haka), 281, 284, 285. 

(a^va), 46. 

Asu, breath, 68. 

Asurya, 245. 

Atfva (firwos), 46. 

A^va the mare, name for Dawn, 14T. 
Asvattha or Pippal, 521-523, 525. 
Alvins, the two, 100. 

Asyn, 46, 

A&zara (Lithuanian), 385. 

Ajzwa, lem., 46. 

Ata, 78. 

*A<?, 389, 

Ath eubstituted for ah, xxix. 
AthaiVa-veda, 354 n. 

Ath-ene, derived by Danuesteter 
from Zend at-ar, xxix. 

Athene, 102 158, 322, 385, 389 », 

398. 404- 

*— «« Ahana, ^go. 

— birth from head of Zeus, 389. 

— Ben fey’s etymology of, 390. 
Athana, goddess of light, xxix. 

249. 

Athenodoros, 77 n. 

Athir (Irish), 22. 

Atli, 119, 120, 400. 

Atropos, 268. 

Attha, xxix, 389 91 . 

Attila, 1x9, 120, 400b 
Aufrecht, 372. 

Auhsa, 46. 

Ava>, 149 91 . 

Avpicy, X49 91 . 

Aurnavabba, 243. 

Aurora (Ushasa), 50, 140, 149 9». 
Aarum, 50, 149 n. 

Aurusha, 145 91. 

Australia, 31. 

Austrasian, the Nibelunge deriyed 
b} some from the Austrasian 
history, 120. 

Aarax^o*'*^* 7 ®* 

Auxiliary verhs, 18, 19, 67. 

Aytdkl, Hades of the Mangaisns, 

, " 695 ‘ 

Avesta, 359. 

Avestio Varena iErathrngaosha» and 
Vedio Aaturasri, xxy. 


Avestio Varena * un Yaruna enooro 
materiel,* xxvi. 

Avi, 46. 

AvIH, 595. 

Avi-str, 46, 

Avranches, Bishop of, on Barlaam 
and Josaphat, 457. 

Avunculus, 33, 

Avus, 34. 

Axe, 50. 

Ayas, 50, 

Ayus, 135. 

Azan (Zend), 389 ft. 

Azdehak, 285. 

Azhi dahaka, 284, 285. 

— Astyages’ corruption of, 284. 
Azieo legends of east and west, 
304. 


BABYLONIAN CYLINDERS, 

366. 

'Baibler has torn his bed,’ 51a. 
Balbutire, 241. 

Balder, Baldr, 116, 117. 

Baldo, his translation of^alilah 
and Dimnah, 437. 

Bancroft, ‘ Native Races,’ 596. 
Barbara, 241, 242. 

Barbarat^, 34a. 

Barbarians, 5, 48. 

Bap$apoff 241, 242. 

Bap 0 op 6 <jH)ov<u Kdpfs, 242. 
Barbarossa, Em^ror, 385, 305. 
Borbarottha (sandal-wood), 341. 
Barlaam and Joasaph or Josaphat, 

445-458. 

John of Damascus, author 

of. 445- 

Laboulaye, Liebreoht, Beal 


on, 454, 455. 

changed into Christian saints, 

455- 

Billius on, 456. 

Leo AUatius on, 456. 

— Bish<^ of Avranohes on, 457. 
BapfCst 384 . 

Barzhyeh or Barzdt, author of 
Pehlevi translation of fables, 

4*7. 4*3. 4*9- 
BaffiAtikt , 82. 
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Basilius and Otegorius Nazianzenus, 
quoted by author of Barlaaiii 
and J osaphat^ 446. 

Bastholm, anthropologist) 299. 
Basuto legend of Little Hare, 52^9. 
Ba$oSj 52 n. 

Beal) on the atory of Barlaam and 
Josaphat) 454. 

Bear, 45. 

Bear and gardener, 550. 

Bear, a, as ancestor of the Dukes 
of Anhalt and of the Orsini, 
xxzviii. * 

Beasts, different names of the wild, 
45 . 46. ^ 

Beckmann, J. 0 ., 491. 

— his version of the Frau Krote 

legend) 491 et seq. 

Behter (Persian), 563. 

Belial, son of, 265. 

Belle au Bois, 318, 478. 
Bellerophon, 239-250. 
Bellerophontes, 239. 

Belleros^ 239, 246, 248. 

Belly and its members, 551. 

Benfey (Tritonia Athana), 384 a, 
400. 

— etymology of Athene, 390. 

— his discovery of the old Syriac 

translation of the fables, 460, 

467- 

— his researches, 562. 

BivOos, 52. 

Bergaigne, 388. 

— Religion V^dique, 389 n. 

Bergk (Neue Jahrb. Philol.), 

389 ». 

Bern (Verona), Dietrich von, 120. 
Betshuana, 91. 

Better, 563. 

Beyond, the, 290, 

Bha {^<pr}}ii)f 389 ». 

Bhadras, 141. 

Bh&gavata Purina, 597. 
Bharadvftya, 138. 

Bhava, 401. 

Bheka (maso.), 566, 568. 

— as 4 )i5apo5, 510. 

— dark red frog, the dawn, 510. 

— frog, in Skt., 509. 


Bheka, the rising sun, 566. 

Bhekl, the Dawn, 513, 566. 

— legend of, 509. 

— the gloaming, legend of, 510. 

— story of, 560. 

— name of Dawn, 566. 

Bhid (Skt.), 385. 

Bhr&tar, 22, 25. 

Bhd, to be, 68. 

Bible dans I'lnde, 228. 

Bickell, Prof., 463, 467. 

Bidpai, mentioned by Ali, the son 
of Alshah Faresi, 428. 

— or Sindebar, 434. 

Billius, on Barlaam and Josaphat, 

■iS6. 

Bitto, epigram on, 11. 

Blackfeet Indians and the Sun, 
320. 

Blackie, Prof., on Comparative My- 
thology, 196, 200, 

Bleda, 1 20. 

Bleek, Dr., 577, 579. 

— ^ on * Reynard tlie Fox in South 
Africa,' 579 n. 

Blddelin, 120. 

Bo, cow, 46. 

Bochart’s Geographia Sacra, 202. 
Bochica, South American legend of, 

319- 

Bodhisaltva, corrupted to Youdasf 
and Youasaf, 454. 

Bohemian, 42, 46, 48. 

Bonaventure des Periers, his Contes 
ei Nouvelles, 442. 

Boots, the character of, 538. 

Bopp, 44, 94, 98, 373, 374. 

— his Comparative Grammar, 20. 

— Glossarium, 53 ». 

Boreas, l, 2, 273, 274. 

Bornmtiller, Dr. J., and the Soma 

plant, 352. 

Bos, Mves, 28, 46. 

Bov/roXco;, 28. 

‘ Bounty,’ mutineers of the, 594. 
BoOsr, 28, 46. 

BoiffraBfxoVf 30. • 

Brahman, world of, 361. 

— tale of t)j»it ves and goat, 547. 

— and the rioe, 416. 
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Brahmin, pri^oTeneer, 14,56, 37 > 
38, 56,»6». 

— the, in the Inaian dmna, 134. 
Brahman stories, compared wrongly 
with Old Testament, 204. ^ 
Brahmans, ancient, original princi- 
ples of the, 205. 

Brflfhmatta, theological tracts, no, 
112,137, 

Bratrh, brSitar, brith^r, 22, 25, 
Breath; 172. 
i^eathe, to, 195. 

Breboenf, Father, on the religion of 
the Enrons, 310. 

Brer Eabit and Brer Fox, 306. 
Bribu, admitted into the Brahmanic 
community, 138. 

Brihaddevatl, 39. 

Bnhaddiva, 109, 

Bfthaspati, 354, 360. 

EWhatkathSi, 123. 

Brinton, Dr., on popular legends in 
America, 305. 

Brinton on the Dawn, xxx. 

Brinton’s Myths of the New World, 

303- 

— on sun worship, 303, 304. 
Bnsayasya Keshas, 400. 

Bri'^is, 400. 

Brother, 22. 

Brother-in-law, 32, 58. 

Brugmann, Zum heutigen Stand der 
Spraohwissenschaft, 380 w, ^ 
Brunehault, Brunhilt, Brynhild, 
117-121. 

Bruth-faths (bridegroom), 40. 
Brynlulf Swendson, Bishop, 531. 
Bad Periodeutes, his translation of 
fables, 460. 

Budha and Buddha, 220, 224. 

— vfiira, dies Mercurii, 224. 
Buddhk, his four drives, 449. 

— life of Lalita Vistara), 449. 

— identity .with Josaphat, 452, 

hit^driver ' 

BucMhism anlf '^^iidinavian My- 
thology, a 1 8. 

— and Wodenism, 219. 

Buddhist fables, 414. 


Buddhist fables, oanded by Mongo- 
lians to Eussia, 433. 

— original of the PaiiXratantra, 47^- 

— name for moon, 293. 

Bugge, Prof. S., on &r^, Eoman, 
Jewish, and Christian ideas in 
the Eddas, 534, 535 * 

Bundobel, for Bidpai, 437. 

Bunsen, 372, 387. 

Burgundy (Kings of), 119, 120. 

Burning of widows, 34 - 39 * 

Bushby, H. T., on widow-burning, 
39 ». 


CABHAE, 46. 

CacuB, 248. 

Oalere, 394. 

Calf, 46. 

Callaway, Bishop, 331, 577, 578, 

581* 

— Nursery Tales, Tiaditions and 

Histories of the 20108,575,585. 
Campbell, Mr., 56 1 , 565. 

— descriptions of scenery, sSl. 

— West Highland Tales, 557, 

— on * Storiology,^ 573. , 

Campo Santo of Bologna, 325. 
Canarese translatiim of ihe Paiillfa- 


tantra, 415. 

Canis, 46. 

Caper, 46. 

Cap(i)ta, 389. 

Carlyle, Thomas, on Mythology, 

m- 

Carmen Saliiire, 392. 

Carpenter inusquito, tale of, 549. 
Carta, papi#, 22, 

Caskets, story of the, in Merchant 
ofTenioe, 448 «. 

Cattle, 46. 

Causa, cause, 70. 

Celts, the, 561, 562,^63. 

Cendrillon and Sodewa-Bai, 477. 
Centum, 56. 

Ceres (Skt. isarad), 39a. 

— from kar or ear, 393. 

M. M. on, 394 n. 

CerfuB, 39a, 

Cerus, or Kerns, 39a, 

— Manus, 391* 
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Xafpw, I49W, 404* ! 

Chambers, Mr., 556. | 

Champollion, 37s, 

Chandaka, or Samia, Buddha’s 

driver, 453* 

Chang Ngo, wife of How I, 573. 
Change of * d * to ‘ 1 ’ in Greek, 

254 365 * 

Xapd, 149 n. 

Xapd, 404, 

Charis, cluef, Aphrodite, 148. 

— etymology of, 149 n. 

— wife of Hephaistos, 402, 403. 
Xdpjs, 40a, 404, 

Charites, 108, non, 141-148. 
etymology of, 402. 

— Vedic Haritas, 519. 

Xdprres, 249. 

Xapi^ofiai, 404. 

Charlemagne, 305. 

— and the toad and snake, 507> 
Charles V, Rabelais* satire on, 

4.=i8* 

Xapoird^ 404. 

Chavah, 217. 

Xtjv, 46. 

XiKioti 56. 

Chimalpopoca MS., 596. 

China, Jesuit missionaries in, 335. 

— moon in, 573. 

Chose, 70. 

Christ, carried by St. Christopher, 
280. 

Christian missionaries, 14. 

— religion, 165. 

Christianity, Pantheism in, x. 
Christians of St. Thomas in India, 

4 « 3 - 

Christnay 232, 233. 

XpSfptty 244. 

Chrddhild, Kindsoher on the name, 

503* 

Xp6voSf 366. 

JLpvffdSpoyoSf 83. 

Xp^ffos, 50. 

Chrysoirhoas (St. John of Damas- 
eoi), 445. 

Chaidiie, 43. 

Chuo, p. chuowi, 38, 46. 

C. hwigeren, C. hweger, 33. 


Cicero, 368. 

Cinderella, 316. 

Clemens of Alexandria, Stromata, 
160 n. 

Clothes, name of, 49. 

Olouds, likened to Kogs, 507. 
Colebrooke, H. T., on ti»e duties of 
a faithful widow, 36 w. 

Golenso, Bishop, 331. 

Colour, diflferenoe in, 245. 
Comparative Grammar, 541. 

— Mythology, 1-153, 164, 208, 

ai 5 > 327 , 33 i» 641 - , 

Prof. Biackie on, 196-200. 

Sir G. W. Cox on, 196-300. 

difficulties of, 376. 

three different aspects, 377. 

— Philology, precaution must be 

exercised in, 543. 

— Theology, first attempt at, 447. 
Comparetti, 38a «. 

— on the Book of Sindbad, ^3. 
Comparison is not identification, 

28S. 

Conde Lucanor, by Don Juan 
Manuel, 443. 

Consecrating a house, verses used 
in, xxii. 

Consilium (considium), 27* 
Cousobrinus, 34. 

Copernican sj^tem, 41 1. 

— heresy, 369. 

— theory, 370. 

Corpus, 394. 

— Juris of Cagann&tha, 30 n. 
Correlative deities, xxi. 

Cosmas, an Italian monk, 444. 
Cosquin, on Barlaam and Josaphat, 

456 ». 

Cottier, his translation of fables 
into French from Tuscan, 
4.^15 »• 

Couvade, the, 391, 

Cow, 4^. 

Cox, G. W., on Comparative Mytho- 
logy# 196-300. 

— Manual of Mythology, 37o> 
Creare, 392. 

Creation stories, Polynesitm, xxii. 

— Tahitiodti tradition of, aig. 
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Creation 1 «raditioD current in Man- 
gaia, 594- 

Creek nation, and the west, 305. 
Gremare, 394. 

Creuzer, 257, 287. 

Critics, 346. 

Crusaders, Persian and Arabic 
stories brought back by the, 

423- 

^ Crusades, interchange of Eastern 
and Western ideas during the, 

Coi 

Cwgino, 34. 

Cupid, I son. 

Curtius, Professor G., loi n, 149 n. 
— Zur Kritik der neuesten 
Spracbforgchung, 380 n. 

— derivation of Vesta, 393. 

of Boivrjf 401. 

Customs, survivals in, 296. 

Cymric, 379. 

Cyrus, 381-285. 

D and L interchangeable, 254 «. 
Dabh, dabhra, 387, 387 n. 
Dabshelim, King, 428. 

Daeges eftge, 130 n. 

33, 58, 354 »• 

Daga, dagian, 99. 

Dah, to burn, 98, 385 n, 386-389 n. 
Dahanl, 386. 

Dahra (dabhra), 387 n. 

Dahyu, 355. 

Daimh, 43. 

Ad'ios, 356. 

Daisy, myth of, i3on. 

Adxpv, 98, 254 », 385, 386. 

Dama, 43. 

Damascenus, Joannes, 445 et seq. 
Dan^yu, 385 n, 

Danieh, 385. 

Dankwart, 120. 

Aa^r, 256. 

Daphne and Apollo, 100, lox, 185, 
186. 

— name of the Dawn, 273, 373, 

— PhoeboB, 293. 

— same as Ahanft, 422. 


Daphne, 370, 386, 387, 404-410. 

— and daphne, laurel-tree, xxxiv, 

387. 388. 

— Sanskrit Ahan&, 370. 

— « Dahan 3 , 389. 

Ad<pvrf, 101 », 383 n, 387. 
Aaipvfi^pos, 96. 

Daqyn, .55. 

Daiius, 41, J53. 

— the Median, 385. 

Darmesteter, xxvi. 

Darwin, 370, 371. 

Da#, to bite, 385. 

Das, to perish, 356. 

Dasa, people, enemy, 41, 254- 

25^* 

Dasahant^, 254, 256. 

Ddran, ten, 56. 

DAsa-pati, 41, 256. 

Dasa-patnl, 97, 356, 552. 

Dasent, Dr., 554, 558, 561. 

— Popular Tales from the Norse, 


517-530, 557- 

— on story of Wild Huntsman, 


Aaa&rijs, 242. 

Dasya, 282 n. 

Dasya-narl, 97. 

Dasyu, 41, 346, 254, 255. 

— « d&sa, people, 41. 

Dasyuhan, dasyuhania, 254. 
Dasyuhatyfi-ya, 113. 

Dasyus, 364. 

Aadx^'V (for 387. 

Daughter, 22, a6, 37. 
Daughter-in-law, 33. 

Daur, 43. 

DaUtia, 355 n, 

David Sahid of Ispahan, his Livre 
des Lumibres, 436. 

Dawe, day, 99. 

Dawn, 88, 95, 98-Ho, 113, 115, 

116, 137, 138. 14O1 Hh I45» 

I 49 » 367, 575. 

— Brinton on the, zxx. 

— myths of, 88. 

— white one, 309. 

— (UdiM). 333, 334- „ ^ 

— the, and Bed Riding Hood, 

476. 
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Dawn, as a frog, 509. 

— bhekl used as name for, 5^6. 

— False Dawn, 567, 568. 

— mythological elements in story 

of, 568. 

— legends of, 570. 

— frog or toad symbol of, 571. 

— as bride, 571, 

Day, 98, 149 w. 

Days, as thirty sisters, 394 n. 

Daz (Zend), 389 ». 

De Brosses, 590. 

Dea, 34. 

Death, myths of, xl. 

Decern, 56. 

Dechak, Dehak (ten evils), 285. 
Decharme, Mythologie de la Grbce 
anoienne, 408 n. 

Dedicate (delicate), 354 
Deianeira, 97, 65a. 

I^eiga, 255 fi. 

Atifx6s, 14911. 

Dejeuner and diner, 323, 326. 

A^/ctx, 56. 

Delbruclc, Die neuste Sprachfor- 
schung, 380 n. 

Del govemo de* regni, 433. 
Deliades, 239. 

ArjXios, 80. 

AjjXoSf 149 n, 

Delphos, 77. 

Deluge, tradition of, 330, 

— in Polynesian islands, 596* 

— Toltec Deluge, 596. 

— similarity between Hindu and 

Jewish account, 596. 

Demeter, 200 n, 394, 394. 
Ai0}(p6vrrjs^ 254. 

Der ez Ztfferan, Jacobite Goister 
of, 465. 

De Sacy, researches of, 562, 
Afffiroiva, SeavvrijSf 4a, 256. 
Deszimt, 56. 

Deukalion, 12. 

A€i 5 t€/>oj, 379. 

Deutsch, E., 480. 

Deva, bright, divine, god, 104. 

— bright god, 362. 

Devapatnl, 552. 

Devar, devara, 3a, 59, 255 «. 


I Devatft of the Moon (Som^, 353. 
Devil, Aryan xuitions had no, 
553 - 

Dew, 94, 95, 113. 

— caused by Soma, 351. 

Deweris, 32. 

Dewyni, 50. 

DhM, stream, 357. 

Dhava, man, 34. 

Dhenft, lip, 401. 

Diabolus, 553. 

Diadochi, reigi.s of the, 423, 
AidxTotpf Bidmopos, I45. 

Dialectic (period), 10. 

— growth, 378, 380. 

Dialogue Creaturarum, the, 439, 
441 n. 

Dldy&naA, 91. 

Diespiter, 209, 368 n. 

Dietrich von Bern, 1 20. 

Dieu, retains part of its original 
meaning, ix. 

Digamma (seolicum), 95 », 240. 

Dih, the root, 255 «. 

Dina, 149 ». 

Diner and ddjeuner, 323, 326. 
Dingua, 254 n. 

Dionysos, 73. 

Directorium bumanae vitae, 434, 
468. 

Dis, Dliir, Icelandic, 51 1. 

AiffKos, 254 n. 

Div, 26411. 

— dyu, Dyaus, &o., 308. 

Diva, 149 w. 

DivaA sisa (child of Dyaus), name 
for Moon, 334. 

Divaspati, 209. 

Adf^i/caf 56. 

Dog, 46. 

Dogs of Hell, 250 n. 

Dominica, Lord's Day, 223. 

ASfiotf dpmii, domus, 43. 

Doni, his Italian translation of 
fables, 435. 

Donkey, 46. 

— in lion's ikin, 550. 

Dor, 43. 

357 », 3 ^* 

Dnbbtka, 348. 
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Du (two), 56. 

— to burn, 356. 

Duces (Dukes), 336. 

Dugdbar, 2 a. 

Dun (to milk), root of duhitw, a6. 
Dukitar, 2 a, 26, 30. 

AilifArjf 87 n, 

Atittj (two), 56, 

— (Skt. dvau), 379. 

— (to dive into), 87. 

Duo, 56, 379. 

Duodecim, 56. 

^Klov, 87. 

56. 

dv^ras, 43. 

Dvdu, 56, 379. 

Dvitlya (Skt.), 379 * 

Dwi-rleszimti, 56. 

Dwi-lika, 56. 

Dyaus, 334, 368 n, 369. 

^ Zeus, Jupiter, xii. 

— (deus, the bright), 80, 100, 149, 

149 w, 194, 249. 

— Arusha, child of, 147, 149. 

— Moon, the child of, 334. 

— almost vanished in the Veda, 

347 * . . ^ 

— only possible starting-point for 

study of mythology, 369. 

— «Zeus, 370, 371, 391- 

— supreme deity of bright sky, 

396. 

Dyaush pitd, 398, 410. 

Dyav-an, 274. 

Dyotauft, 99. 

Dyu (to be brilliant), 9 ®> ^ 49 *^> 
274. 

EAJEt, to, 47* 

Earth, 108, 116, 148. 

— Erinyes, daughters of, 268. 

East,* the, in Aateo legend, 304, 
Eastern Church, feast-days of 

83 . Sf^laam and Josaphat, 
455 - 

Eat, in Hindustani, 

Ehhrhard, the great Duke of Wiir- 
temberg, orders the German 
translatioii of fables, 434, 

Ech, 46. 


Echidna, 252, 254, 284. 

Echo, 273. 

*'Ex», 68. 

Eckhart, Master, 345. 

Eclipses, various legends on, 295. 
Edda, 84, X17, 118, 120. 

’Hcpo^frts, 266. 

Eg^t, religion of, 300. 

— is solar, 300. 

Egyptian priests on the Ganges, 
210. 
fihu, 46. 

Ei (Ger.), 563. 

EiclihofF, 53 ». 

ElSdff, elSvPOf 145. 

EiATOfft, 56. 

Ei\i6v€f, tlv&Pfpttf 32. 

ETpoSf 242. 

’E« KOpv(f>rjf^ 389. 

EkHd^an, 56. 

Ekas, 56. 

Ekatara, 563. 

Elder Edda, 526, 531., 

— — mythology of, Sp*'; 

likeness to the;T^n> 632. 

and to Homer,, 532. 

Electra, 409. 

Elkosh, near Mossul, 463. 

‘'EWepa, 239. 

Elze, Dr. Th., Die Sage und dcr 
Bing, 506. V! 

Em, 10. 

Empedokles, 158. 

*Eva\(or, 53. 

EndemoS, 77 n, 

‘'EvSiOSf 149 a. 

"ErSv/io, 87. 

*]Bv6dw,87. 

Endytnion, 87-^s. 

— myth of Selene and, 86, 59®!* 

56. 

■'Ervcirf , 374. 

— rendered by insece, 375. 

Ennim»,374» 375- 
Eoits, 50. 

Eorosh, 14511. 

335 os (ITdias, * 04 ®), 82, 84, 91-96, 
108, X14, 149 «, 184, 372, 391. 

— story of Eos and llthonos, 595 . 
*Bav, 249. 
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Epichamos, 157^ 

Epimetheii?, 77. 

’Eni(api<Uy 384. 

Epo-0, 46. 

Equus, 46. 

Er, Oid High Gherman, 50. 

Era, the earth, 323. 

’'Epa/iai, tp&Qjf 149 ra. 

*Epar6s, ipantuos, 1 49 n. 

‘EpteivoD, 266. 

Erida, 47. 

^Epivvv€iVf Ji, 266, 40a. 

Erinnys or winys, 77 », -66, 267, 
268, 40a, j 

— =:Sara9»y6, 519. 

Erinyes, 409. 

— daughters of the Earth, a 00, 268. 
of Skotos, 268. 

’'EpioVf 242. 

"E/Jis (strife), 71, 266. 

‘'Eporjf 95 w. 

Eros, 15, 77, 85, I 39 -» 4 I. » 45 . 
149 n, 151. 

— the downing eun, 140. 

— child of Zeus, 147. 

— son of Aphrodite, 148. 

— oldest of Greek gods, 149 n. 

'Epos, 149 n. 

'EpvBpSSf no* 

Eskimo, 291. 

Esmi, 19. 

Esquimaux legend of the sun, 187, 
188. 

Est, esti, 195. 

'EaS'fjs, 49- 

Esthonian tale of Koit and Am- 
• marick, 318. 

'EcTTta, 393. 

— derived from root vas, xxvii. 
ifctd (statum), 68. 

Ethnological Mythology, 287, 288. 
Ethno-psychological Mythology, 

397 , 330 > 33 i- 1 

Etymological or Genealogical School 
of Mythology, xvii, 398, 381, 
406. 

— School of Philologists, 378. 
Etymologische Forschungen (Pott), 
386 ». ^ , 

Etymology often uncertain, xix. 

VOL. IV. R 


Euhemeristio theories, revived by 
H. Spencer, 33 a. 

Euhemerus, theory of, exploded, 
308 ». 

Eulen^iegel, 546. 

Eumssos, swineherd, la. 

Eumenides, 409. 

— 0 . Muller’s Essay on the, 77 », 
Europe, name of, 51, zo8 n, 
Europeans in West Australia, 

thought to be the departed, 
310. 

Eurydike, I08 n, 137, 138, 375. 
E’lrjimede, 108. 

Eurynome, 77 w, 108. 

Euryphaftssa, 108, 184, 570. 

Evpvs, 73, 108, 570. 

Eurystheus, 122. 

Eve, or Ive, 216. 

— Poljrnesian tradition about, 394. 
Evenos, 76. 

Evolution, theory of, 370. 

Ewe, 46. 

Exemplario contra log engafios, 
435 

Eye» 563* 


FABLES, migration of, 412. 

— La Fontaine’s, 412, 413. 

— JEfit p'b, 413. 

— of Phsedrus and Horace, 413. 

— in Sanskrit, 413, 414. 

— animal, 414. 

— Buddhist, 414. 

— the Pail^atantra, 414* 

— the Hitopadesa, 415. 

— common Aryan, 4 19. 

— Arabic translation, 428, 431. 

— Greek translation, 433. 

— Latin translation, 433. 

— Hebrew translation, 434. 

— Germi^n translation, 434. 

— Italian, by Firenzuola and Doni, 

435 - 

— Syriac translation of, found by 

Prof. Behfey, 460. • 

— of Pilpay, 545. 

— used by 1 ^ Fontaine, 545. 

— ancient ibyau, 55 

r 
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Fablei, aaiimal, 579. 

Fad, 44. 

Fa&iT) tbe serpent, 117, 384. 

Faihu, 46. 

Fairy t^es, their scientific interest, 

540. 

— came to ns from the East, 543. 
Farah, 46. 

Farrar, J. A., Paganism and Chris- 
tianity, 354. 

Fasiradh, 49. 

Father, 22,4a. 

in-law, $3. 

Faths, 40. 

Faut, il me, 70. 

F^oh, A.-S., 37. 

Feridun, 284. 

Fetish, 296. 

Fetishism, 590, 59a. 

Fick, 385 n. 

Fidvdr, 56. 

Fierbinger, Dr. J. von, xxiv. 

Fihu, 46. 

Filia (suckling), 36. 

Findo (Skt. bhid), 385. 

Firdusi, 384. 

Firenzuola, his Italian edition of 
fables, 435, 

Fithal, 46, 

Flos, floris, 140. 

Fly, 46. 

Foal, 46. 

Folk-lore, coincadences in, 291. 

— of the Aryan nations, 515. 
Fontainebleau, forest of, 551. 
Foreign words in all modem lan- 
guages, 544. 

Fors, fortuna, xxvii. 

Four drives of Buddha, the, 449. 
Fox, in Japanese proverb, 379 «. 
Frater, 22. 

Frau Krote, 490. 

— the old legend, 491. 

— — many forms of St, 494, 
495- 

— why a toad, 501. 

— iBeckmarm's view, 503. 

— is Fran Crete, d. 1530, 504. 

— Bessau pronunciation, 503. 

— an old Teutonic deity, $11. 


Fran Krbte, a survival of German 
Mythology, 511, 513. 

— her ring still carefully kept, 513. 

— formed possibly from old Dawn 

legends, 513, 514. 

Frazer, Mr., 331. 

Fredegond, X3o. 

Frederick the Great, 577. 

Friday, 333, 325. 

Frigere, frost, frus, 94, 

Frog myths, 507 et seq. 

— gods in Mexico, 508. 

— story of, 564, 565, 568. 

— in Geimany, 565. 

— bheki, name of, 566. 

— symbol of the Bawn, 571. 

— sjrmbol of the Moon, 571. 
Froschkbnig, story of, 565, 573. 
Fruma, 379. 

Fucus, red, 510. 

Fui, 68. 

Fula, 46. 

Future, Skuld, rd jiiWtnrra, 68. 


GABHELIC, 379. 

G»», 73. 77 «• 

Gah (gabh), 387. 

G 3 .huBha, 384. 
rdXws, 32. 

G&m&tar, 32, 33. 

TafiPp^s, 32, 33. 

Gan, root to ^anit&r, genitor, 7€i'€- 
TT&P, 34*42* 

Ganaka, father, king, 42. 
Gandharvas, I j 0*112. 

Gane^a and Janus, 209. 

Gani^ ^anl (mother), 42. 

Garnik, yanitrf, 24. 

Gdo, 46. 

Cards, 43. 

Gargantua, Rabelais*, 438. 
Gaspadorus, 42. 

G&spati, 43. 

G&tavedas (the sun), 358. 

Gautama, story of, 449. 

Gavesh, to inquire, 39. 

Gaveshana, research, 39. 

Gavishri, battle, 39. 

Gemer, 33. 
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Gender, a •nrvival of generic clas- 
Bifioation, aSg. 

Genealogical Branch of ComparaiiTe 
Mythology, 331. 

Gener, 32, 33. ^ 

Genitor, genitrix, 24. 

Geras, 71. 

Gerhard, Prof. (Greek mythology), 
259, 287. 

German translation of fables, 434. 
Germans, the, 561, 562, 563. 
Geryones (riypoov^s), 252. 

Gesta Bomanorum, 549. 
r<v<ra<7^ai, 384. 

Gdver (son-in-law), 32. 

Ghar, to glow, 403. 

Gharma ^<p/t<55), 118, 403. 

GhWaa, heat, 403, 

Ghrinft, pity, 403. 

Ghrim, heat, 403. 

Ghrmin, pitiful, 403. 

Ghnta (butter), 358, 403. 
GhrMA^ls, ghritaBnd.8, 141. 

GiU, Eev^ W. W., 338, 587, 

— Myths and Songs from South 

Pacific, 329, 586^, 593. 

— Work of, 331. 

Gird, 43 n. 

Girna, mill-stone, pi. gimds, hand- 
mill, 48. 

Gladstone, Ess^ on * Dawn of Crea- 
tion and Worship,’ 321. 

' - - controversy with M. B^ville, 321. 

— on Solarism, 322. 

— on Etymology, 325. 

Gloaming, 27 7 » 278* 

»G 16 s, 32. 

Go, pi. gS,vas, ox, cow, 28, 46. 

Goat, 46. 

God, German word, its derivation, 
263. 

God- worship, 592. 

Go-go-yuga, 28. 

Goose, 4m 

Gopa (cowherd), 28. 

Gop&la,^209. 

Gopayaw, 28. 

Gorgon, a, 152, 248. 

Gorod, 43. 

GoshiAa (cow-pen, stable), 30. 

B 


Goshtht (assembly), 30. 
Goshu-yddh, ao. 

Gospod) gospomn, gospcnlar, 4a. 
Gospodans, 4a. 

Gbtmo, 526. 

— system, 207. 

Gotra (originally hurdle), ^8. 
Gotr 3 , hei^ of kine, a8. 

Govedar (cowherd), 28. 

Govedo, 46. 

Govyado (herd), a 8. 

Gow, 46. 

Goyuga, a 8. 

Grab (grabh), 387. 

Grammar, 377, 

— study of, necessary to anthro- 

pologists, 287. 

Grand Veneur, 55 r. 

Grannm, 48. 

Grasamann, 393. 

Gratus, 403. 

— and gratia, 404. 

Great Hare, Algonkin legend of the, 

305. 306. 

— meaning of the name, 307, 308. 

— various stories about, 315. 
Greece, history of (Grote), 3. 

— heroes of, 80. 

— mythological language of, 137. 

* - gods and heroes of Greece iden- 
tical with those of India, 226. 

— worship of Nature in, 262. 

Greek gods, 84 n, 264 ; (Eros, 

oldest of the Greek gods), 15, 

— months, names of, 87, 

— philosophy, 165, 166. 

— religion, 165. 

— mythology, starting-point for 

study of, 369. 

— comparative treatment of, 371. 

— form of the Pot au Lait, 43a, 

471- 

— translation of Kalila Dinma, 

544 * 

— Latin version of this, 544. 

— Italian translation, 5^. * 

Greeks, the, 291, 561, 56a, 563. 

— as oanniba|i, 294, 

Grethe, prinSps cn Dessau, 514. 

' 2 
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Grey, Sir George, on Maori customs, 

311. 

Grihya-Sfttra, 394 n. 

Grimhild, iiS. 

Grimm, 53 «, 69, 75, 263, 373, 
374 - 

— Burning of the Dead, 37 n. 

— on German (Teutonic) mytho- 

logy, 75 » 368 511, 5 * 6 . 

— on the words God and good, 

363. 

— the brothers, Kinder n. Haus- 

marchen, 556, 573, 576, 577. 
Grimm’s Law, 98. 

— tiber die mmen des Donners, 

536 * 

Grod, 43. 

Grote (History of Greece), 3, 13, 

73, 74 » 76. 

Grundzuge dea allgemeinen Sprach- 
typus (Humboldt), 399 ». 
Gubernatis, Count de, 572. 

Gudrun, 118-120. 

Gulth, 50. 

Gui^a, 401, 

Gundaharius, Gundicarius, 119. 
Vvv^f 42. 

Gunnar (myth of), 118, 119, 121. 
Guru (Skt.), 384, 

Gwisk, 49. 


HABERE, 67. 

Hades, 77 n, 320. 

— myths of, xl. 

— of the Mfingaians, 595. 

— Tahitian name for, 595. 
Haeckel, 370. 

Hafr, 46. 

Hagene, 117. 

Hahn, Dr., 331. 

Haims, 43. 

Hale, Horatio, 331, 

52. , 

Hamsa, 46. 

Han, to kill ; hantl, 240. 

Hdi*, to shine, to glow, 403, 404. 
Haras, heat, 4034 
Har-at, 50. 

Hare, B^uto legend of, 579. 


Hari, harina, harit, harita, 245, 
403, 404- 

Harit, Haritas (Seven Sisters), 50, 
141, 143, 149, 149 »i a49» 395» 
403, 410. 

Harivamsa, 385 w. 

Harlequin, 55 1. 

Harley, Lord, address to, 10 1, 

— Rev, T., Moon Lore, 572. 

Harun al Kaschid, 431, 

Harvest, 394. 

Haryaksha, 404. 

Haryata (gratus), 403. 

Haryate, he desires, 403. 

Hadrd, 29 n, 43. 

Hawai’i, 595. 

Hawaiki, 595. 

Heaven and Earth separated by 
Varuna, xxiii. 

created by Agni, xxiii. 

separation of, Aryan tradition, 

330. 

creation of, stories connected 

with, 330. , 

Hebe, 97. 

Hebrew, 9. 

— form of the Kalilag and Dimnag, 

471. 

— version of the Kalila Dimna the 

source of European fables, 545. 
Hecate,^ Hekate, 8a, a 10. 

Hegel, 151. 

Heifer, 46. 

Heimskiingla, 529. 

Heine, 383. 

Heinrich, der Eiseme, story of, 573. 
Efp, 56. « 

*EK&tpyoSf 407, 

*EKdre^Sf 563. 

'E*OT0r, 56. 

’’E^coTOf, 'EKaT^$o\oSf 8 a. 

Hektor, 158. 

'EKvpSs, kKvpd, 33. 

Helena, 400. 

Heliolatry, 299. 

Helios, 80, 8a, 86, 183, 183, 184, 

384. 398. 404. 407- 

— cattle of (days), 279. 

Hell, Gorman goddess, 553. 

Hellas, 15 1, 263. 
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Hellen, 76, 77. 

Hellequin of France, 55 1. 

Hemera, 84, 584. 

''EvbfKUf 56. 

Henotheism in Fgjpt, 300. 

Henry, Victor, xxdi. 

‘’E<os, 140. 

Hephaistos, 402. 

'Eirra, 56. 

H6ra, Herd (worship in Argos), 
122, 158, 246, 294. 

— from 8vS,r& or vasra, xzvii. 

— etymology of, 323. 

— cbthonic elements in ohai-acter 

of, 323. 

HerakleitoB (Heraklitus), 12, 158, 
161, 166. 

Herakles, 96, 97, 121, 123 , 253, 260, 
261, 

— namw of, 96. 

— death of, 96, 117. 

— myth of, 1 2 1, 122. 

— a real VWtrahan, 234, 

— stories of, 575. 

Het bst, 394. 

Hercules, story of, in Greece, 569. 
Hermanfried, 130. 

Hermann, Gottfried, 287. 
Hermanricus, 121. 

Herraeias, 395, 407, 410. 
’Epfxijv^Cnv, 402. 

'Eppirjvivafj 149 n. 

Hermes, 16, 353, 261, 402. 

— Dr. Mehlis on, 407, 407 w, 408. 
'Epfi^Sf ^Epfiilas, 149 n. 
Hero-worship, 593. 

Heroes of history and solar legends, 

305* 

a nd heroines swallowed by 

monsters, 315 et seq. 

Herse (dew), 93, 95, 95 
Hervey Islanders, 593. 

Hesekiel, Fr., 494. 

Hesiod, theogony of, 253. 
Hesperides (evening star), 71.. 
Hessians or Chatti, xzxviii. 


Hestia, 95 », 294, 


^hlands, Tales of West, 557 et seq. 
iKiricios, Zth, 78. 


Hillebrandt, Alfred, Vedisohe My- 
thologie; 328 n, 346, 354, 357, 
859. 360. 36a, 3 , 6 ^- 

— (m Soma, as moon and plant, 

34 ®. 347 - 

— on Yaraa, 30a. 

Himilaya, 400, 5S9 M. 

Hindu reckoning of timf. 224. 

— widows, the supposed Vedic 

authority for the burning of, 

36- 

Hindus, 561, jSa, 563. 

— as cannibals, 294. 

Hindustani, 564. 

*linro$ovtc 6 kotj 28. 

Hipponoos, 240. 

‘'IffTTos, 46. 

Hiranyam, 50. 

“lara/p, 95 n. 

History of Greece (Grote), 3. 
Hitop^e^a, the, 415. 

— fable of the Brahman and the 

rice, 416, 

— tales of the, 544. 

Hi-wei, tao, 237, 238. 

Hldf-ord (bread- giver), 326. 

Hog, 46. 

Hogui, 1 19. 

'OXot, 340. 

Holstein saying on the sun, 317 n. 
Holzmann, 385 n. 

Home, 43. 

Homer, 67, 83, 98, 153, 365, 266, 

279.368,399.569- , ^ . 

— and Hesiod responsible for Greek 

superstitions, 160. 

— not the only feeders of religious 

life in Greece, 166. 

Homeric mythology, 324, 333, 374. 

— language, 324. 

— poetry, true purport of, 374, 
Homonymfes, 79. 

Homonmy, 353. 

Horace's fables, 413. 

Horae, 6 ^ 

Horse, 40, 140-144. 

Hosaeus, Dr., on Fran Ksbte’s 
ring, 503. 

Hospod^, 43. 

Hostes, 3534 . 
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Hottentot legend of the moon, x88, 
189. 

— stories, 189 n. 

— tale of the moon, the insect, and 

the hare, 318. 

Hottentotio method, A. Lang's, 
xxxiii. 

Hottentotism, 330. 

Hottentots, 577. 

— story of ^nard the fox among, 

579 - 

Hrl,’ to be hot, 403. 

Hrielte, he is angry, 403. 

Htl, 46. 

Hhet, friend of La Fontaine, 425. 
Huet's Demonstratio Evangelica, 
203. 

Humboldt, Grundztige des allge- 
meinen Sprachtypus, 399 n. 
Hand, 46. 

Huns, of Attila, 120. 

Hurdle, 29 n, 

Hurons, religion of the, 310, 31 1. 
Hurt, 29 n. 

Husain ben Ali, bis Anv^iri Suhaili, 

436- 

Husson, on ancient mythology in 
popular tales, 476-479. 

Huxley, 370. 

Hvaitei, hveit, hvlt, 48. 

Hyacinthus, 388, 

‘Yypd tc€\€v 9 af 51-52. 

"'Tfi, Zevr, 80, 366, 

Ytos, 30 n. 

Hyperion, 183, 184* 

Hypferionides, 183, 

*Yir< 5 , 33 w. 

‘^(fyalvaij 49. 

Hypnos, 71, 73 - 
Hyponoia, xli. 

»Ts, ^6. 

ICELAKB, the eettkaaent of, 
55 * 8 . \ . 

— misrionanes in, 528, 529^. 
Icelandic language, inte^st of) 526. 
fx/aoa-W/4a, 389. 

Ida (Aida, Purhimvai icm of), no, 
H9> 

IdaeoB, 96, 1 21. 


Idas, 76. 

Idealistic philosophy, 156. 
Identification and comparison, 2S8. 
-ibrjSt derivatives in -tcuv and -tSiys, 
265. 

Ignis, 301. 

Hpa or Ilya, the tree, 524. 

Im, 10. 

Impemmenta, impelimenta, 255 n. 
Ina (the moon), 341, 595. 

— legend of, 340. 

— goddess of the moon, 352. 

Inca, 132 n. 

India, what can it teach us ? 359 n. 

— lectures on, 330. 

— animals, names of domestic, the 

same in England and in, 45. 
Indian sages, stories 531. 

— and Persian use of ^ma, 356. 
Individual or statutable religion’^, 

164. 

Indo'Enropean legends brought to 
Europe byAryas, 562. 

Indra, 99, 100, 209, 245, 447, 249, 
384, 333 » 354 » 357 » 358, 3 « 3 » 
55 i» 653 - 

— ' 5 ibhu, epithet of, 137. 

— horses of, I45. 

— name of, of Indian gro>^ th 

(Jupiter Pluvius), 249. 

— sun the friend of^ 334. 

— delivers the moon, 335, 364. 

— moon the en^ny of, 335. 

— his foremoat place in the Veda, 

347. 

— victory of, 354. 

— ofteh ideatifi^^ith the sun, 

3 % 

— Sltft wife of, 394 n, 

^ takes plaee of Dyaus, 396. 

— originmly god of thunder-storm, 

39 < 5 * 

Indu (drop), 249, 354. 357»359> 3^0, 

80 . 

— Brlhmaa among the gods, 359. 

— chfidoteer of Indra, 360. 
Induviae, 255 n. 

Infinite and Invisible, belief in the, 
290. 
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Inscriptions, deciphering of, 372, 

373 - 

Insula, 52. 
lokaste, 282. 
lole, 97, 

Hmvj derivations in and 
365. 

Ionic dialect, 379. 

.’loy, poison, 97. 

Irenfried, 120. 

Irish (old), 22, 46. 

— St. Patrick converted the, 280. 

— story of the pig aad goose, 

348 - 

Iron, 50, 

Irrational, growth of the, 292. 
Isfendiyar, 117. 

Isis, 232. 

Ist, 195. 

‘'IffTojp, 95 ^ 

Italian translation of the Stephanites 
and Ichnelates, 432. 

’'IrdKot, 46. 

Itis, Ides, Idesa, 511. 

Ivi (Evh), 594, 

— bone, 216. 

Izinganekwane nensumansuniane 
nezindaba zabantu, 575. 

JACK THE GIANT-KILLER, 
story of, 581. 

Jacolliot, La Bible dans Tlnde, 
^ 228 et seq. 

Jade-stone, heating powers of, 296. 
Janus, 209, 392. 

— and Ganesa, 209. 

Japanese provei-b of fox, 579 n. 
Jatrew, 32. 

Javai, 48. 

Jeliovah, 237, 238, 390. 

Jemshid and Eeridun in Persian 
the same as Yama and Traitana 
in Skt., 307. 

Jesus and Isis, 232. 

Jewish and Pagan religions, coin- 
cidences between, 202. 

Jews and a pig as their totem, 
xxxviii. 

Jhhla, bridge, 58911. 

— of life, 589. 


Joannes Damascenus, 444, 458. 
Joasaph or Josaphat or Boddhi- 
sattva, 458. 

Joel, translator of fables &om 
Arabic into Hebrew, 434. 
Johannes of Oapaa, author of Latin 
translation of fables, 434. 

— — preface to his fabks, 545, 
various European translations 

of his book of fables, 545. 
Jonah, legend of, 295, 316. 

Jones, Sir William, ao8, 211, 2x2, 

577. 

— on the gods of Greece, Italy, and 

India, 207, 209. 

Jormunrek, 121. 

Jornandes, 120. 

Josaphat, his early life the same 
as Buddha’s, 452. 

Josephus on the Sabbath, 221. 
Juno, 398. 

— female counterpart of J upiter, 

333- 

Jupiter (dyu, sky), 194, 209, 322, 

358. 390, 398, 41** 

— sub Jove frigido, 80. 

— Pluvius, 249. 

— Juno female counterpart of, 323. 

— lesson of, 368. 

! — stories of, 575. 

KADAMBA TREE, 133. 

Kafir races, 577. 

— dialects, 585. 

JTakrav&ka, 132. 

Kali, 209. 

Kalila and Dimnab, Mongolian 
translation of, 423 n. 

when written, 426, 469. 

— — Persian translation of, by 

Nasr Allah, 435. 

Spanish translation of, 437. 

ip Latin verse, 437. 

Greek translation of, 544. 

Latin version of, 544, 

Hebrew version of, 544. 

and Les Fables de Bdpey, 

545 * 

KaliW and Dimnag, 463. 

^naii on, 4TO, 463. 
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KalUag and Dhnnag, finding MS. 
of, 466, 

Kalyke, 86, 88. 

KaXi^irror, 88. 

K&ma, 14611, 147, 148. 

Kans, 46. 

Kanpos, 46. 

Kar, to make, 392. 

Karen legend of Ta Ywa, 313. 

— story of Frog-Prince, 565. 

KaptSy ^ap 0 ap 6 <pafv<Hj 242. 

394. 

Jtart, 2991. 

Karta (pit), 43 n. 

Kashmir, 589 n. 

KaaotJo), 49. 

Kaetor, 384. 

Karaaiioj, 49. 

Kaimos, 75. 

Kaurn, 48. 

Keary, C. F., some aspects of Zeus 
and Apollo- worship, 408 71. 
Kelly’s Indo-European traditions, 
516,517 et seq. 

Kephados, 92, 96, 116. 

Kepler, Zodiacal light, 566. 

Or, 71. 

Kerberos (the dark one), 250-252, 


37o» 395- 

— identification of, with the San- 

skrit Varvara, 251, 370, 
Kerbura and Gabala, 250 n, 
Kereji&spa, 284. 

Kereth, Carthage, 43 n, 

Kert, 4311. 

Kerus (Cerus), 392. 

Keturi, 56. 

Khalif Almansur, 426. 

his court, 444. 

Khoi-Khoi, supreme God of the, 
287. 

Khor, Khvar, 284. 

Khosru Nushirvan, 462. 

his jdiysician, 427. 

King, kingship, 42. 

— Arthur, 305. 

— and his monkey, 549. 

Kirchhoff, 372. 

Aitras, 141. 

KXr^rd, non. 


Klotho, 268. 

Koiy^, an ideal language, 378. 

Koit and Ammarik, 318. 

Kdipri, 43. 

Karyphasia, 389. 

Kosa (vessel), 353. 
Kravya-ad(/f/t)€as-l 5 a;), 48. 
Kpcoj^yoiy 49. 

Kriemhilt, 11 7-1 20. 

Knsh (to draw a furrow), 393, 
Krishna, 209, 233. 

Krodo, god of the winds, 502. 

— his image at Goslar, 502. 
Kronikd, 222. 

Kronios, xxxvi. 

Kronos, 13, 77%, 222, 398. 

— swallowing his children, xxxv. 

— legend of, 294, 295, 316. 

Kpdvos, Kpovlojv, Kpovi^s, 265, 266. 
l^ote, time of reproach, 502. 
Kshfiyathlya, 42. 

Kuce, 46. 

Kuhn, non, lun, 147-152, 517- 
518. 

— Herabkunft, 389 ». 

— origin of Prometheus, 395, 
Kvpalovs, ovos napd, 425 ». 

Kvon', 46. 

Afirna (ground), 48. 

Kush^^a growing beneath the A«- 
vattha, 521-524. 

— no such word in the Veda, 523. 
Kuyava, 334. 

Kw6ty-8, 48. 

Kyrene, 75. 


aAas, 12. 

Laboulaye, on Barlaam and Josa- 
phut, 454. 

Laoedogna, 255 n. 

Laohesis, 268. 

Adxvor, Xdxvi/, 49. 

Lacruma, 256 », 385. 

La Fontainee fables, 412, 545. 

— published in 1668, 413. 

— and and 3rd editions, 1678, 1694, 

413- 

— fable of Perrette borrowed from 

the PanJkatantra, 416, 
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La Fontaine and David Sahid of 
Ispahan's translation of Pilpay's 
fables, 436. 

Laios, 381, 282. 

Lakonio forms, 140. 

Lalita Yistara (Life of £uddha)| 
449. 

Lana, 49. 

Lang, Andrew, xv. 

— and Mr. Taylor, xxxiii. 

— Custom and Myth, 296. 

Lang’s, A., Hottentotic Method, 

xxxiii, 

— six classes of myths, xxxv et seq. 
Language, mythology a disease of, 

vii. 

— influence of, on thought, x, 592. 

— the true key to animism, xii. 

— German, 69. 

— favours the growth of the irra- 

tional, 292. 

— Lectures on Science of, M. M., 

379 389 »■ 

Lanigqjr, 242, 247. 

Aa 6 sj 12, 255, 282 n, 

Lao'tse, doctrines of, 256. 

Ad<l>vri) 283 w. 

Lapland, scenery of, 561. 

Lapp legend of Day and Night, 
190. 

La Rivey, his translations of fables, 
435 »• 

La Roche, 375. 

Latin text of the milkmaid, 441 n. 

— Church, feast-day of SS. Barhiam 

and Josaphat, 455. 

Latmian, 86, 88, 89. 

Latmos, 88. 

Latona, 88. 

Lautia, 255 n. 

Legends spring up in modem times, 
500. 

— Indo-European, brought to Eu- 
. rope by Aryas, 562. 

— two dasses of, 562, 563. 

— Mangaian, 597. 

Leo Allatius and the story of Bar- 
iaom and Josaphat, 433, 456. 
Leo the Isaurian, 445. 
Leontophontes, 255. 


Leophontes (AeMpdvnjs), 149 n, 255, 
256. 

Le Page Benouf, his Religion of 
Egypt, 300. 

Lepsiufi^ standard alphabet, 585. 
Lersch, Sprach-Philosopbie der 
Alten* 40a n. 

Lesson of Jnpiter, 334. 

Leto, 88. 

Leukippides, 100. 

L6vir, 32, 35s n. 

Lewis, Sir G. 0 ., 373, 373. 

— famous squib, 373, 373. 

— Astronomy of the Ancients, 

372. 

Libya, Kyiene in, 75. 

Lichadian Islands, Lichas, 97. 
Liebrecht, Dr. Felix, 442. 

— on Barlaam and Josaphat, 

454. 

Lih, 355 «. 

Lion's skin, the, Plato's Kratylos, 
424 

Lip, to anoint, 254 ». 

Alfftcos, 255 w, 282 
Litae, 77. 

Lithuanian, 19, 46, 56. 

Livre des Lumi^res, by David Sahid 
of Ispahan, 436. 

Lizard and stone, story of, 296. 
Llewellyn and Gellert, 549. 

AdyoSf 77. 

Loki, 553. 

Lomaii, lomasya, 242. 

Lotze, language and ideas, 292, 
293 n. 

Lucina, luna, 8a. 

Lucru, lucrum, 7a 
Ludwig, 376. 

AvKriy€v^f 80. 

Av/fos, 45. 

Lunar race, 86. 

— myths, 329. 
mythology, 335. 

Luo, 255 n, 

Luther’s Tischreden, 507. 

Lupus, 45. • 

Lycia, Apollo falsely called son of 
{AvKijy§p^t)t 80. 

Lymphis, 255 n. 
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MA) to fashioB) 35. 

MabilloH) 581. 

Mao Fhie of South Uist, 559, 56a. 
Madhu, 241. 

Mag, 70. 

Magath^s and Magvi, girl, 70. 
Magus, son, 70. 

MahAbh&rata, 385 n. 

Mahl, 79. 

Maid, 70. 
m«p 6 s, 73. 

MdxXof, 247 a. 

Ma!aiia*B, 48. 

MauM Qtiilla, 30a. 

Mm^ his wife and shirt, story of, 

Manasvin, Buddhist name for Va- 
runa, xxi. 

Manes, 176. 

Mangaia, 586, 593. 

— Myths and Songs from, 586. 

— legends of, 593. 

— tradition of Eve (Ivi) in, 594. 

— tradition of creation, 594. 

— Ea, name of Sun-god in, 595. 

— story of Ina (the Moon), 595. 
Mangaian legends, 597. 

— mythology, 597. 

Mankind, a new idea, 5. 
Mannhardt, 517. 

— his mythological researches, 

xiv. 

yL&vrii, 96. 

Manu, 108 n, 597. 

— Satyavrata, 209, aio^ 

Manud, Don J uan, his Oonde Lu- 

canor, 442. 

Maol a Chliobain, 582. 

Maori story-tellers, 331. 

— god, 287. « 

M&rclien* 552 ; 

Mardln, library of, 465. 

Mare, 53. 

Maries, A. Von, 494. 

Marei, 53. 

Marpessa, 76. 

Mar#, 596. 

— and its inhabitants, 340. 
Martyrologium Boinanmn, the, 

446 a. 


Maru (desert), 53, 596. 

Maruts, 357, 395, 396. 

— Etbhus, &c., identical in nature, 

520- 

— Vedic myth of, 595. 

— Hymns to, 595 n. 

Mason, 565. 

Master Thief, the, 546. 

Mdt^, mater, mdthir, mail, 22, . 


23. 


Maui, god of the Maoris, 287, 31 1 
et seq., 330. 

— legend of his death, 312. 

— legend of his mother Taranga, 

313* 

— visits the Western Land, 314. 

-r* fishes up New Zealand, 314. 

— a purely solar legend, 314. 

— solar hero of Polynesians, 594. 
M&y&, 219. 

Media, 285. 

Median, 384, 285. 

— king, 384. 
dynasty, 285. 

Medicae (Melicae), 255 n. 

Meditor, 355 ». 

Mehlis, Dr., 407. 

— his Hermes, 407 n. 

Mel, mellis, 241. 

Melanesians, mythological system 
of, 335 - 

Meleager, 1x6, 286. 

McXerlw, 355, 283 n. 

Melin, 48. 

Memnon, 92. 

MSnd (the moon), 80. 


Menelaos, 10^ 

Menoeftios, 252. 

Merchant of Venice, story of the 
caskets, 448 n. 

Mere, 53. 

Merry and Monro, 376. 

Metals knoMm to the andent Ar- 
yans, 50. 

Metaphysics of Aristotle, 84 n. 

Meteoric explanation of Aryan 
myths* 332, 

33, 83. 

Metrodorus, 158. 

Mexican storm-god, Tlaloo, 302. 
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Mexico and Pern, religion of, Bolar, 
SOI. 

no monotheiam in, 301. 

Micfaabo, the Great Hare, 305. 

— highest divinity of the Algon- 

kina, 306. 

— meaning of name, 307, 308. 

— spirit of light, 308. 

. — Father of All, 309. 

Might and main, 70. 

Migration of fables, 41a. 

— of tales from East to West, 540, 

543- 

Miletos, 76. 

Milkmaid, the fable of, first appear- 
ance in English, 439. 

— instead of the Brahman, 441. 
Mill, mill-stone, 48. 

Mille, 56. 

Minyans, the, 75. 

Missionaries in Iceland the keepers 
of the national traditions, 529. 
Mistletoe and ash, healing powers 

Mitra, day, ixii, 73, 109, 398, 405. 
Mitra-Varunau and Mithra Ahura, 
xxvi. 

Mlyn, 48. 

Mnaseas, 77 n. 

Mnemosyne, 115, 

Mohawks, 588. 

Moirai, the, xvi, 409. 

Mola, 48. 

Mollis, 241. « 

Moluches, sun-worship among the, 
298. 

Mommsen, 372. 

Mdmos, 71. 

Mongolians and Buddhists,^ 292. 

— conquerors carry Buddhist fables 

to Russia, 423. 

— translation of Kalila and Dim- 

nah, 423 », 

Monotheism in Egypt, 300. 
Monstrum villoaum, 248. 

Moon, the measurer, xi. 

— myths and names of the, 80, 91. 
Hottentot legend of the, 188. 

189. 

— spots in, 292. 


Moon, hare in the, 292. 

— Buddhist name for, 292. 

— worship of the, 299. 

— worship of, in Peru, 302. 

— various forms in which repre- 

sented by Vedic poets, 334. 

— conceived as a masculine, 336. 

— agency of, 337. 

— spots on the, 340. 

— legend of the woman in the, 340. 

— originator of thunder and light- 

ning, 341, 352 * 

— waxing and waning of, 342, 343. 

— as abode of ancestral spirits, 34a, 

343. 

— as food for the gods, 343. 

— in Vedic mythology, 347. 

— under various names, 547. 

— the rainer, 350. 

— its infiuenoe on somnambulists, 

&o., 352 . 

— giver of rain, 353 n. 

— - conceived as a vessel (Kosa), 353. 

— Soma lord or Devatk of thfe, 353. 

— abode of the Fathers, 354. 

— symbol of life and immortality, 

354 - . 

— superstitions connected ^th, 355. 

— idea of immortal life derived 
from, 361. 

— as a frog, 508. 

— formed from a frog, 508. 

— legends of, 570. 

— frog or toad symbol of, 57 1. 

— in China, 57a. 

— Lore, Rev. T. Harley, 572. 

— Mangaian story of, 595. 

Moral lessons in solar legends, 319. 
More, 53. 

Morgenstunde hat Gold im Munde, 
421. 

Moros, 71. 

Moses, C32. 

Mother, 22, 42. 

Mother-in-law, 33. 

Mouse (mfish, mua, mfis, mysz), 
4S. 

— and net, ,^50. 

Mri, to dki 53. 

Mridu, 341. 
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Mucha, 46. 

Muezzin, the, 567. 

Mt^ra, 46. 

Muir, 53. 

48. 

Muli, 48. 

Muller, Otfriedi on the Eumeniden, 
77 - 

— (Prolegomena zu einer wissen- 

scbaftlichen Mythologie), 397 ». 
MUrdha DivdA, 3S9. 

Mvf, 46. 

Mtifi, mUB) 46. 

Mua-ca, 46. 

MUsh (mus), 46. 

Mv^oy, 77. 

Myth, gee Apollo, Daphne, En- 
dymion, Herkules, Selene, &c. 

— legend and tale, 515. 
Mythological (Mythopoeic), lo. 
Mythologie de la Orhce ancienne 

(Decharme), 408. 

Mythology, various views on, iii, iv. 
like an avalanche, iv. 

— can seldom be studied as it was 

originally, v. 

— founded on natural phenomena, 

vi. 

— inevitable character of, vii, 592. 

— a disease of language, vii, 292. 

— belongs to the Science of Lan- 

guage, vii. 

— liistoncal ingredients in, xv, 

— different schools of Comparative, 

xvii. 

— charm of the Science of, xliii. 

— Comparative, 75, 208, 215-227, 

331. 

— German (Teutonic), 75. 

— Hindu, 83. 

— of the Pur&was, 83. 

— of the Veda, 83. 

— Aryan, 91, 324, 

~ Philosophy of (Schelling), 155, 
259 - 

— interest of, 1 56. 

— nat religion, 164. 

— Greek, 1 64. 

— is history turned into fable, 

167. 


Mythology, exists now, 168. 

— inevitable, 168. 

— meaning of, 169. 

— primitive, not necessarily re- 

ligious, 174. 

— Homeric, 324, 332. 

— Olympian, 324. 

— Vedic, 328, 332. 

— ethno-psychological, 330, 331. 

— psychological, 331. 

— how it began, 344. 

— radical elements of, 344. 

— lowest stratum of, etymological, 

350 - 

— local or dialectic in origin, 384. 

— zoological, 572. 

— complete period of thought, 592. 

— Mangaian, 597. 

Mythopoeic (or Mythological) age, 
10, 22. 

— period, 587. 

Myths as survivals, 293. 

— and legends once the intelligi- 

ble utterance of intelligible 
thought, 293. * 

— agreement of, among nations 

widely separated, 297. 

— rational meanings of, cannot 

always be traced, 397. 

— Solar, 287-327. 

— Lunar, 329. 

— Aryan, 333. 

— origin of derivative, 344. 

— of the New; World (Brinton), 

363 

— and Songs fiwm South Pacific, 

Preface to, 586. 

nAan, 49. 

Nabh, 49. 

Nabha, n&bhi, 49. 

Naca, naobo, 53. 

Nadh,49. 

Nah (nabh, nadh), 49, $87. 

N&han, 49. 

Nakshatras, 348 «, 349. 

Names, real cognomina, 477. 
Namgea, village of, 589 n. 

NamuiH, 256. 

N&nandar, 3a. 
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N^pat, 33. 

NdpS.t, apam naplt^the sun, 87. 

N^pfcl, 33. 

Narcissus, 388. 

Nasr Allah, his Persian translation 
of Kalila and Dimnah, 435. 
National or traditional religions, 
164. 

— Period of Language, 13. 

Native Races (Bancroft), 596. 
Nature, 262, 

worship, 592, 

Natiis, 30. 

Naus, navas, navis, 53. 

N 4 van, 56. 

Necto, 49. 

Nefo, 33. ^ 

Nemsean lion, 253, 

Nemesis, 71. 

Neo, New, 49. 

Nepos, neptis, 33. 

'SrjOcOf 49 . 

New Zealanders, Maui, lolar hero 
of^the, 31 1. 

Nibban, Nirvana, 2 iSn* 

Nibelung, Nibelunge, Ii 7 > I20« 

— written do^ n at the end of the 

twelfth century, 119. 
Nibelungenlied, 577. 

Nicker, the, of the Mulde, 512. 

— =Nihhus, 512. 

Nidagha (heat), 386. 

Niflung, see Nibelung. 

Nift, 33. 

Night, 77 7f, 91, 147, 267. 

— swallowing day, 293. 

Nike, 402. 

Niobe, 180, 1 81. 

Nirriti, land of the dead, 304, 
Nirvaraa (dying), 218 n, 

Nis (night), 391. 

Niun, 56. 

Nizami, 567. 

Noah, 210. 

— and Saturn identical, 202, 209. 
Noird, xi. 

Non-Aryan languages and mytholo- 
gies, 289, 

Non-finite, 290. 

Nomas, the throe, 267, 525. 


Norair, 554. 

Norse Tales, Dasent^s, 517. 

— - — collected by Aebjdrneen and 
Moe, 536. 

— Old, 527. 

Norsemen, the, 527, 

— their language only struck root 

in Iceland, 527, 

Nous, 158. 

Novem, 56, 

Nox (noc-tis), 391. 

NriZfaksha-B, 146. 

NtJ/ifTo (viJ£), 145. 

Numerals, 56. 

— in the Aryan languages, 543. 
Nv< 5 ?, 32. 

Nursery Tales, Zulu, 575. 

— German, 576. 

Nuti, author of Del govemo de* 
regni, 433. 

Nyx, 71, 73 . 84. 384. 39 ' • 

GOTO, 56. 

Odin, 236, 227, 397, 397 «, 5 S 3 - 
554. S 58 . , 

— Sigurd, de.scendant of, 117. 

— Wuotan, Wednesday, 535. 

— in story of Wild Huntsman, 551* 
Odoacer, 120; 

Odor, 255 n. 

*Odvff<rf^s, 255 n, 2S2 n. 

Odyssey, 374, 407. 

(Edipus, 275, 281-283. 

Oi, 46- 
OfSa, 69. 

Of/ror, 41. 

Otvrj, 56. 

OTvoSf 400. 

Ofs, 46. 

Oizys, 71. 

Ojibwas, their legend of Monedo, 

315- 

Okeanop, 71, 

'OktuIj 56. 

Old and New Testaments should be 
among the Sacred Books of the 
East, 300. • 

Oldenburg, horn of, 493. 

Old Testament Stories and Brah- 
manical legends, 204. 
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Old and New Testament, said to be 
borrowed from the Brahmans 
and Buddhists, 205. 

Olfacit, 255 ». 

’OAvcrerciJs, 255 n, 282 n, 

Olympian gods, 73. 

— mythology, la, 324. 

Omayyades, 426, 

Oneiroi, 71, 73. 

’'OpoSi 46. 

Oppidum, 47. 

O^lo^ oralo, 47. 

Orati, 47. 

Orcns, 59. 

Original authorities, necessity of 
giving, 519. 

Origine des Homans, Traits de 1’, 
Huet, 425. 

''OpviOost^BfipiXoSf 389. 

Orpheus, 108, 137, 138, 275. 
Orpheus is Hfbhu, 519. 

Orphic hymns, 77 «. 

— line, 16. 

Orsini, the, zxxviii. 

’'OpBos, 253, 

"'Opepios. 253. 

’Op^poj3(5ay, cock, 253. 

'Op 9 poy 6 rj (swallow), 253. 

'OpOpo^wVf 6p9po<f>6vTT}s, 254. 

Orthros {upBpoi), 252, 254, 365, 568. 
''OpOpo^, 568. 

ns, (WTos, derivative suffix, 14a, 
Osilu, 46. 

OifpavlwVj 87* 

Ouranos, 365. 

OvpaySs, Ouranos, 7a, 73, 

Ovis, ovjza, 46. 

Ox, 46. 

Ozi-s, 46. 


PA, to protect, root from which is 
derived father, 24. 

Pacific, Souths Myths and Songs 
from, 586. 

Pada, 47. 

Paganksm and Christiaiuty (J. A. 

Farrev), 354, 

Parras, 245. 
na776viTcyp, 96. 


Pa-la, 24. 

Pa-laka, 24. 

Palgrave, Journey through Central 
and Eastern Arabia, 567. 

Pali stories, 468. 

Paltr, 30 
Pan, 273, 274. 

Pan-Aryan mythology, 534, 535. 
Pangenetor, 121. 

Pa»ini, 569. 

Pania, enemies of Indra, 360. 
P^i5&an, 56. 

Paft^atantra, the, or Pentateuch, or 
Pentamerone, 414, 415, 461, 
470. 

— southern text of, 415. 

— Perrette borrowed from, 416. 

— tales of the, 544. 

Pantha, 52. 

Paotr (boy), paotrez (girl), 30 n. 
Paper, papier, 22. 

Par (root), 24, 

Parable of the man pursued by 
a unicorn, 448. 

Paradif^e and Sanskrit Parade^a, 
475- 

Paraskara, Grthya-Slitra, 394 n, 
Parasu, 50. 

Parcae, the German (the three 
Nomes), 68, 267. 

— Teutonic, 68. 

Parens, 24. 

Paris, of Troy, 281, 283. 

Parsza-s, 46, ^ 

Parvan, 357. 

Past (Vurdh, rd ytyovBTa)^ 68, 267. 
Pasu, 46. 

Patagonians, 391. 

Patar, pater, nar^p, 32, 24, 82. 
Path, pathi, pathas, 44, 52. 

Pati (husband), patpl, 40, 41. 
ndror, 44, 

Pattin, 41, 

Pausanias, 300 ft. 

Pavamana (purified, brilliant), name 
of Soma, 358. 

Pavana (wind), 273, 

Pavitra (sieve), 353. 

Pa-yu, 24. 

Peou, pecuB, pecku, 27, 46. 
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Pecudium, peculiar, peculiaxn, pe- 
cunia, 27. 

(pedum), 47, 

Pegasos, 245. 

Peblevi or Huzvaresb, translations 
of fables, 427, 467, 468. 

Peiren, 239. 

Pelops or Tantalus 11 , xzxvi. 

^ Penki, 56. 

‘Wpt€, 56. 

v€(pvy 6 T€s, 384. 

384. 

Period, Rhematio, 9. 

— dialectical, 10-13. 

— mythological (mythopoeic), 10. 

— national, 13. 
ircpKvSsf 95 n. 

Perraiilt, Contes de ma Mhre TOie, 
318. 

Perrette and the Pot au Lait, 
412. 

— story of, in Italian by Giulo 

Nuti, 479. 

— in Latin, by Petrus Possmus, 

frobi Greek, 480. 

— in Latin, by Johannes of Capua, 

from Hebrew, 481. 

— in German, in Buch der alten 

Weisheit, translated from the 
Directorium, 482. 

— in Spanish, from Arabic (1289), 

483- 

— in Latin verse, by Balbo, from 

Arabic, 484. 

— in Latin verse,* by Regneriua, 

485. ’ 

, — in Latin, Sermons, 480, 

— in Spanish, El Conde Lucanor, 

488. 

— in French, by Bonaventure des 

Periers, 488. 

Persephone, 77 ». 

Perseus, 275, 281-283. 

Persian and Arab stories larougbt 
back by Crusaders, 423. 

— form of the Kali lag and Dimnag, 

471. 

Pewians, 501. 

— and Indians, use of Soma, 356. 
Peru, religion of, 302. 


Peru, first oivilisers of, and the 
cave of Pacari Tampu, 309. 

— god of, 309. 

Perum, 47. 

Peruvian rain-god Viraoocha, 302. 
Petora, 56. 

Pfizmaier, Zur Geschichte der 
Wunder, xxxv n, 

Phsedros of Plato, i, 2. 

PhsBdrus* fables, 4 1 3. 

— fable of bald man, 550. 

<f>a€vv&, non. 

Phainis, epigram on, 1 r. 
Phenomena of nature, worship of, in 

tropics, 303. 

Philology, Comparative, 263, 269. 

and classical, 215, 227. 

Philosophos, 564. 

Philosophy, 156, 157. 

~ in Greece, 165. 

— included in ancient religions, 

166. 

— a battle against mythology, 169. 
Philotes, 71. 

<pi 6 ^os, 149 n. 

Phoebus, 80, 184, 284, 293, 387, 
401, 407. 

Phoiboa Apollon, 91, 407. 

— and Daphne, 293, 345. 

Phon, phont^s (killer), 240. 
Phonetic corruption, 378. 

Phorkys, 77 n. 

tpparrjpy 22 ; (pparpla, 43. 

<p$ov€p 6 fi, fpHvoSf 247 ». 

^vo)f 68 . 

Pictet, 53 w. 

Pilpay, the Indian sage, 413, 436. 
Pindar, 15. 

Pippal tree, drops Soma, 522. 
n'KTvpeSf 36. 

Pitdr, pitW, 22, 33, 

Pitns, xvi. 

— or Manes, 520. 

Pitys (pine-tree), 373, 274. 
nXdTX^i?, 376 * 

Planets, names of, in India, 235. 
Plato, 2, 5, 15, i 6 , 151, 160, %6s, 
a68, 355. 

— his view of Homer, 161. 

Platonic ideas, 84 n. 
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Plutarch on the ftY>g and the vernal 
sun, 509. 

Pluto, 553. 

Pinton, 294. 

Pod, pons, pont, ponie, puente, 21. 
Xloipi^v \aS)Vf 28. 
n< 5 A*s, 44. 

Pol-lingo, 255 «. 

Pollux, 384. 
nwA. 09 , 46. 
rioAvSfv/ri^r, 109. 

IloA.i$s, voWolf 240. 

HohvTpovoif 374. 

— in sense of versutiiB, 375. 
Polynesian creation stories, xxii. 

— Maru and Vedic Maruts, xxv. 

— folk-lore, 329. 

— mythological system, 335. 

— stories, 594. 

— tradition about Eve, 594. 

— account of Deluge, 596. 
Polynesian?*, mode of cookery 

among, 584, 

— and Zulus, 584. 

— religion and mythology of, 493. 

— Maui solar hero of, 594. 
Polyonomy, 78. 

— and Synonomy, viii. 

Pomtis, 56. 

Pons {see pod), 21, 44, 52. 

Ponti, 52. 

PontuB, 52. 

Pore, rrdpfcoSf porcus, 46. 

Poseidon, Uoast^wVf 266, 294. 

Il 6 ffi 5 , potens, potis (Tr<iT«), vdrviaf 
40. 

Positive philosophy, 157. 

PossinuB, author of Latin translation 
of Stephan ites and Ichnelates, 

433. 

Pott, Prof., 386, 518. 

— Etymologische Forschungen, 
386 n. 

Powell on American Indian My- 
thology, 508. 

Prsesidium, prsesUium, pnesul, 
^55 »• 

Praketas, name for Yaruna, xxi. 
Prakrit, 130. 

Pramantha, 395. 


Prathama (Skt.), 379. 

Prayers, Litse, called daughters of 
Zeus, 78. 

Preller, 287. 

— (Greek Mythology), 259. 

— Romische Mythologie, 392, 

392 «. 

Present (Verdhandi, rd 6vTa), 68, 

267. 

Primeval revelation, 205. 

Primitive man, 289. 

Primus, 379. 

Princesse Tourne-sol, 318. 

Pnsh, prishat, prishita, 94, 94 n, 


Prwni, 94 n. 

PrivatuB, 59. 

UpoK&Sf 94 n, 

Prokris, 93, 96. 

Prolegomena zu einer wissenschaft- 
lichen Mythologie ( 0 . Muller), 
397 

Proldgomhnes de THistoire des 
^ligions (R(^ville), 321. 
Prometheus, 249. 

— oridn of, 395. 

Prose Edda, 532. 

Proserpina, 553. 

Prosie, 46. 

Protogeneia, 88, 89, 92. 

UpSiTos, 379. 

np<¥. 94. 95 **• 

Prush, prushva, prushvk (drop), 94, 


?4«»95- , 

Yvxtf, 172. 

Psyche, 172, 175. 

Psychological Mythology, 331. 

— School of. philologists, 378. 

— of mythologists, xvii, 382. 

374. 357. 

PulluB, 46. 

Puld, 2 40. 

Punch and Judy, story of, 569. 
Purkna, mythology of the, 83. 
Puranas, 364. 

Purl, 43. 

Purii, 240. 

Purhravas, 86, 107, T09-114, 123- 
13O7 i 35 » 137* 

Pnrushottama, 126. 
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PArva, 240. 

PAshan, 398, 405, 

Putra, 30 ». 

Pyrrha, 12, 76. 

Pythagoras, i6i, 166. 

Pythis, 77. 

. Q 0 N 6 , and QAT, 293. 

Pa, the Bun in Polynesian and 
Egyptian, xxv. 

— name of Sun-god in Mangaia, 

595 - 

Ka and Osiris, 300. 

Rabelais, his Gargantua, 438. 
Kabensohlacht, 120. 

Ea^, 42. 

Raf/ata, 50. 

Rahu eating the moon, 294, 295. 
Raimond de Beziers, his translation 
of Kalila and Dimnah into 
Latin verse, 437. 

Rain induenced by moon, 350. 

RaA;, 49. 

Ralston, 317. 

Ram 4 , 394 n. 

Ranzow, golden herrings of, 493. 
Rap, non. 

Rastell’s translation of the Dialo- 
gus Creaturarum, 439. 

Ratha, 47. 

Rava (ru), 109. 

Ravana, 118. • 

Ravenna, battle of, 120. 

Ravi, no. 

Rawlinson, 373, 

Red (Skt, harit, fulvus), no. 
Redhouse, On the natural pheno- 
menon known in the East by 
the name Sub-hi-K.azib, 567 n, 
568. 

Redivia, reduo, reluvium, 255 n. 
Red Riding Hood, 295, 316, 476. 
Reformation, legends arose at the 
time of the, 496. 

Reich, reiks, 4a. 

Reiuecke Fox, 306. 

Reineke Fuchs, 579. 

— stratagem of, 580. 

VOL. IV. 


Religion, Aryan, 164. 

— Christian, 165, 

— Greek, 165, 

— coincidences between Jewish' 

and 'Pagan, 202. 

— no race without^ 289. 

— V^dique (Bergaigne), 389 n. 
Religions, national or traUitioiial, 

164. 

— individual or statutable, 164, 
Remus, 283. 

R^musat, Abel, 237 (first Chinese 
scholar of his time). 

Renan, on Kalilag and Damnag, 
460. 

Renard the fox, traces of, among 
Hottentots, 579. 

Revelation, primeval, 205. 

R^ville, on the religions of Mexico 
and Peru, 301, 302. 

— Proh^gomhnes de THistoire des 

Religions, 321. 

Rex, regis, 42. 

Rhampsinitus, 547, 549. 

Rhea, 266, 398. 

Rhematio Period, 9. 
iJfbhii, 137, 138, 249. 

.^idu-pa, 241. 

Rig-Veda, 92, 353, 354, 358, 358 n, 
36c., 361, 362, 363 «, 364. 

— quoted in support of widow-burn- 

ings 36-.38. 

— only a fragment, 347. 

Fiksha, 45. 

Ring of Frau Krote, 490 et seq. 

— its appearance, 493. 

— its age, 503-504. 
iStshis, 328. 

River, a runner, xi. 

— myths, 76. 

Road, names for, 44. 

Rohita, 143, 144. 

Roman nythology, starting-point 
for stndpr of, 369. 

— comparative treatment of, 371. 

Romance dialects, 18-22, ^ 

Romans, the^ 561, 562. 

Romasa, 107. 

Rdmische Mythologie (Preller) 

392 «• 


S 
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Eomulus, 38 1 , 283, 305. 

Boots, 180. 

Boscber, Dr., 404. 

— on Apofllon und Mars, 405, 406. 
Bota, 47, 179. 

Both, Prof., 94 ». 

— on Yama, 363. 

— derivation of Vesta, 393. 
Bothkappchen and Ushas, 476. 
Boug^, Vicomte de, 300. 

Ba, ruber, rudhira, rufua, r6t, no. 
Eu, to cry, 109. 

Btidras, storm-gods, 357. 

— Indra ally of, 396. 

Rugwam adreA, 567. 

B<ipa (form), rupee, rftpya (silver), 
244. 

Busat, 245. 

Bustera, 117. 


<8'ABALA, 251. 

Sabbath, sabbata, 221. 

— Josephus on the, 221 «. 
Sacrificial ideas secondary, 346. 
Ssemund and the Old Edda, 531. 
Sagas and law-books of Iceland, 531. 
Sahasra (hazanra), sahasram, 56. 
Saihs, 56. 

Sal, salila, 52. 

Samlisa (Sia<r/f€tiJ), 399. 

Sama-veda, 363. 

^'ambara, 256 n. 

Samoa, 387, 

Sander, F., xvi «, 

Sanna, or Chandaka, Buddha’s dri- 
ver, 453. 

Sanskrit numerals, 56. 

— mythology, 151. 

— study of, 372. 

~ fables in, 41 3, 467. 

— fables translated into Arabic, 

544 - 

— into Pehlevi, 544. 

— into Persian, 544. 

Sap, 564. 

SapieSls, 564. 

Saptiin, 56. 

Sara, 53. 

Sarad (harvest), 392, 393, 394. 


Saramk, Sarameya, 251, 253, 400, 
410, 479. 

Sarameya, 395. 

— son of Saram^, 410. 

Saranyfi, the dawn, 200, 249, 266. 
6’arbara, 356 n, 370. 

— =• Kerberos, 370. 

Sardhas, 392. 

Sarff, 45. 

iSarlra, 394. 

^arkara, 475. 

Sarpa, 45. 

iSarvara, ^arvarl (night), aarvarika, 
350 » 251, 395. 

S^rve, 240. 

Shtdittf 56. 

Satan, 553. 

jSatapatba Brahmaita, 360. 
Saturday, 223. 

Saturn and Noah identical, 202. 
Satumus, 309. 

<Sivara (javara), 251. 

Savitar (Savitrf), 81, 147, 148, 334, 
398, 405. 

Sawaiki, 595. 

Saxon (Old), 47. 

S&yana, 375. 

Sayce, Prof., 288. 

Scandinavian Edda, 1 1 7. 

— tales the same as Teutonic, 542. 
Scheffer on Bun«worship, 298. 
Schelling, 359. 

Schmidt, 0 ., 370. 

Schmidt’s sixth, rule of Assimila- 
tion, xxviii. 

Sohuld, Bchuldig, 68, 69. 

Schwartz, 517. 

Scott, Sir Waiter, on mythology, 3 1 6. 
Sea, 5a, 53- 
Sedere, 355 n. 

Selene (moon), 384, 570. 

— (myth of, and Endymion), 80, 

86-89, 3,2, 273, 595. 

Selish, race of N. W. American 
Indians, 572. 

Xtfival Btalj 409. 

Sendebar, or Bidpay, 434. 
Sensualistic philosophy, 156. 
Septem, 56. 

Septyni, 56. 
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SergiuB, a Christian, at Khali f 
Ahnansur’s court, 444. 

Serosh, 145 n. 

Serpens, serpent, 45. 

Serpent, 478. 

^ with seven heads, 55 a. 

— worship, 593. 

Servius, 392. 

Seven wise masters, 443. 

Sew, to, 49. 

Sex, 56. 

Shades of the departed, 176. 

Shall, should, skal, skaid, skuld, 
skulda, soil, 68, 69. 

Shawnees, sun-worship among the, 
298. 

Sheep, 46. 

Sibun, 56. 

Siegbert, 1 20. 

Slfrit, 116, 117, 120. 

Sigurd, 1 16, 1 1 8-1 20, 284. 

Sindbad, book of, 443. 

SirhS.n*s Tail, 568. 

Sister, svisar, ga»har, soror, svistar, 
s^tra, siur, Weird sisters, 22, 
367. 

Sister-in-law, 32. 

(Swu (child), name for moon, 334. 
Sltfi (furrow), 394. 

— wife of Hama, 394 w. 

Sita, 118. 

Sfroy, 394 n. 

Sltya (frumentum), 394 ». 

Sioja, 49. ^ 

Siur, 22. 

Siv, siuv-u, siwu, 49. 

/{?iva (Eudra), 14, 83. 

Skar (kar), 393. 

Skotos, the Erinyes daughters of, 
77 n, 268. 

Skuld (future), 68, 267. 

Slaves, the, 561, 562. 

Slavonic mythology, starting-point 
for stu% of, 369. 

— tale of Vasilissa, 317.. 

Snorro Sturlason and the Founger 
Edda, 531. 

Snow, abode of (A. Wilson), 589 w. 
Snow-white, and rose-red, 542-543. 
Snu, 180 ». 

S 


Snucha, 32. 

Snur 3 , snusha, 33. 

Sobaka, 46. 

Socer, socrus, 33. 

Socin, Dr. Albert, 464. 

Sokmtes, 158. 

— and ^sop’s fablep, 41a. 

S 61 , 87, 181. 

Solar (race), (heroes), (deity), 
(myth), 86, loa, 105, 116. 

— Myths, xiiL 

in Greek, Roman, and Vedic 

Myths, 207. 

among various nations, 398, 

299. 

— theory, pleaded for in M. M.’s. 

Hibbert Jiectures, 399. 

— — confirmed by subsequent 
lecturers, 300. 

— legends and heroes of history, 

305- 

— theory confirmed by Tylor’s Pri- 

mitive Culture, 310, 311. 

— powers, belief in, found every- 

where, 31 1. 

— legends, moral lessons in, 319. 

— Beyond, 320. 

— explanation of Aryan myths, 

333 ‘ 

— and lunar dualism, 338. 

Solarisin, 322. 

— Gladstone’s views on, 322. 
Solarist, M. M. as a, xiii. 

Solium, 255. 

Sdma, 400. 

Soma, original character of, xl. 

— und verwandte Gbtter (A. Hille- 

brandt), 328 ». 

— as the moon, 338, 345, 346. 

— Haoma in Zend, 345. 

— plant, not clearly identified, 345, 

346. 351. 35 J. 3 S 3 i 357 - 

— joioe, 345 . 353 . 357 - 

— Hillebrandt on, 340. 

— the moon, and Soma the plant in 

the Veda, 348, 348 «, 349. 

— moon and plant, are they dierived 

from each other? 350. 

— from an, 350. 

— the dew, 35 1 . 

a 
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Soma, beverage, 353. 

— clarified, 333. 

— the moon, 353, 354, 356, 357. 

— becomes a Vritra-liaii, 354. 

— intoxicating liquor used only by 

Indians and Persians, 356. 

— four conceptions of, 356. 

— embodiment of, 522, 524. 
Somadeva, 56a, 

• Soma-gopiA (guardian of the moon), 

358. 

Sdn sonar), 400. 

Son, 31. 

Son-in-law, 3a. 

Sono (I am), sum (sunt), sunt, soy, 
son, suis (1 am), sum, 18, 19. 
Sophos, 564. 

Soror, 22. 

South American legend of Boclnra, 
319 - 

Sow, sd, hfi, vf, BUB, sfi, svinia, 46. 
Spfi, ffird/ra, 46. 

Spae wife, 511. 

Sp&konor, 511. 

Spanish translation of Kalila and 
Dimnah, 437, 468, 471. 
Spencer, Herbert, 312-315. 

— — euhemeristic theories, 332. 
Spider (firnanabha, dpdxvijf arauea), 


49. 

Spirare, 173 ». 

Spiritus lenis, 95 n. 

Sprachforschung (Curtius, Del- 
briick), 380 n. 

Sprach • Philosophie der Alten 
(Lersch), Aoa n, 

Sprachwissensohaft, Zum heutigen 
Stand der (Brugmann), 380 n. 
Spuo, 173 n. 

Siky 394. 
brapay, 394. 
brl, 209. 

Srita (roasted), 393. 

St. Benedict, 581. 

— John of Damascus, 444. 

— Josaphat is Buddha, 457. 

— Thomas, Christians of, 463. 

— Varlaam, 456 n, 

SS. Barlaam and Josaphat, 455, 
456 n. 


SS. Barlaam and Josaphat, their 
feast-days in the Eastern and 
Latin Churches, 455. 

Stahl, 172 n. 

Stahmann, F., 494. 

Stairo, start, artipa (sterilis), 46. 
Stare, 68. 

Stars, men changed into, 291. 

Steer, sthflra, staora, raDpos, taurus, 
stiur, turfi, 46, 

Stephanites andlchnelates,43a, 468. 

— — Italian translation of, 433. 

Latin translation of, 433. 

Stories, similar, found everywhere, 

aoo. 

Storiology, 573. 

Styx, 77 n. 

Su, to rain, 366. 

— to beget, root of sfind, sunus, 

sut&, 30 n. 

Sub-hi-Kazib, 567 n. 

* Sub J ove frigido,’ 80. 
b'tidra (Sui-to-lo), 246. 

Sugar, 4?5, 476. 

bilAi, 345. • 

Sum (I am), asmi, esmi, ahmi, kfipd, 
yesml, im, em ; sessono (lam), 
18, 19. 

Sun-worship, 298, 299 et seq, 

— our dependence on the, 298, 

— called Inti in Peru, 302. 

— his wife, Mama Quilla, the moon, 

303. 

— as origin of life, Dr. Bnnton on 

the, 309. •’ 

— first mortal to become immortal, 

320. 

— doity, as supreme deity, 337. 

— and moon amalgamated, 337. 
as brothers, 338, 

in the Polynesian Islands, 338. 

in the Vedas, 339. 

the eyes of Pra^apati, 339. 

— the eye of Zeus, 339. 

— as a frog, 508. 

S'unaAsepa, story of, 234. 

Sunday, 223. 

Sunset and sunrise caused the 
earliest thoughts of life and 
death, 330. 
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SlintS, sunuB, 30 n. 

Superstitions connected with the 
moon, 355. 

Survivals, myths as, 293. 

Shrya (sun), 80, 1S2, 533, 334, 405. 

— many names for, 334. 

Shryasya gisu (son of the Sun), 334. 

.-Sushwa, 334. 

Suta, 26. 

Sutlej, foaming torrent of, 589 n. 
Suttee (widow burning), 36, 39 n. 
Svalhra (n.), 32. 

Svaii^as, 141. 

Svar, sval, 181. 

Svara (B^ra), 246. 

Sv^siir, 22, 26. 
iSvasrh, «v^ura, 32. 

Svasti, joy, happiness, 26. 

Svayiulha, 358. 

Svekrii, svekry, 32. 

Svestra, 22. 

<8veta, 48, 108. 
jfeVit, 48. 

Swabiah peasants and tlie moon, 

343 - 

Swallow, or ea^, various meanings 
of, 294, 295, 296. 

— myths, 295. 

Swallowing, different kinds of, xy.x v, 
Swanhild, I 3 i. 

Swanwick, Miss A. (^Eschylus), 
402 n. 

Swift, 100. ^ 

Syala, 32, 34. 

/S'yAma, 350 n, 

• /SyS-vSk, 144. 

Sylvestre de Sacy, his Essays, 544, 
545. 

Symeon, son of Seth, his Greek 
translation of fables, 432, 
Synonyms, synonomy, 79. 

Syriac translation of the fables, dis- 
covered by Benfey, 430 n, 460, 
467, 

— text, and German translation by 

Bickell, 467, 468. 

Syrinx, 373. 

Sze>:zl, 56. 

Szimtas, 56. 

Szu, 46. 

S 


TAABOA, chief deity of Tahiti, 
215, 316. 

Taboo, xxxix. 

Tag (Eng. day), 386. 

Tagr, 255 w, 386. 

Tahitian tradition of creation, 21^5, 

— name for Hades, 595. 

Taihun, taihuu taihund, 56. 

Tak, 24. 

Takflhan, 43. 

Tales, the modern patois of mytho 

— West Highland, 557, 564. 

— Zulu Nursery, 575-585. 

Tamil, Tamulian people, 241. 

— translation of the PawAiatantra, 

416 - 

Tapallan, land of, 304. 

Tar, derivative suffix, 24. 

Taranga, mother of Maui, 313. 
Ta/Mcraa, Tapdaativ, 52. 

Tasmania, aborigines of, 179 ». 
Taurus, ravpoS) 46 ; $ee steer. 

Ta Ywa, the Karen legend of, 

313. 

Tear (Skt, da«), 386. 

Techmer’s Zeitschrift, 399 n. 

Tell, William, 551. 

- last reflection of Sun-god, 551. 
Telugu, translation of the Pail/ca- 
tantra, 415. 

Tenere, auxiliary verb in Spanish, 

68 . 

Tepi, 584. 

Ttrrapcy, 56. 

Teutonic Mythology (Grimm), 
368 ». 535 ' . , 

Dyaus starting-point for study 

of, 369, 

BdXaaaaf 52. 

Thales, 166. 

Thanatos, 71. 

Bdpaaaaf 52. 

Theanthromorphic conceptions, 324. 
Thebes, Tales of Thebes and Argos, 
270. • 

264. 

Themis (Law), wife of Zens, xvi. 
Theodoric the Great, I 30 , lai. 
Theogony, 73, 83, 90, 253. 

3 
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Theogony, of Hesiod, 73. 

— Veda the real theogony of the 

Aryan races, 83. 

Theology, comparative, first attempt 
at, 447. 

( 9 €oi)j etymology of, 264. 
e€Pfi 6 s, 403. 

Theseus, 305. 

Thetis, 87. 

Theudas and Devadatta, 454. 
Theuih, 77. 

401. 

Th6rr, tonitrus, tanyatd Skt., 535. 
Thought, influence of language 
on, X. 

— influence of old on living thought, 

— and language inseparable, 169, 

170. 

not the same thing, 17 1. 

— and grammar, certain forms of, 

common to all mankind, 289. 
Threis, 56. 

(^vy&rr^p, 22, 82. 

Thunder and lightning, Polynesian 
legend of their origin, 341. 
0vcy, 401. 

©ypa, 43. 

Thuringia, 120. 

Thursday, 226. 

Thusundi, 56. 

Tides, influence of moon on, 352. 

— Travancore proverb on, 352. 
Tiele, Le My the de Kroiios, xxxv ». 
Till Eulenspiegel, 580. 

Timrjan, 43. 

Titans, sons of, 395. 

Tidivai, 264. 

Tithonos (the setting sun), 91, 92, 
273 * 

— story of Eos and Tithonos, 595. 
Tiu, 194. 

— Teutonic reflex of Dyaus, 396. 
Tins (Gothic), 368 

Tiw (A.-S.), 368 n. 

Tlalflcavitl, wind of Paradise, 304. 
Toad and frog legends, 506, 507. 

— Lat. rubeta, 510. 

— symbol of Dawn, 571, 

— symbol of Moon, 571. 


Toad, story of, among N. W. Ameri- 
can Indians, 572. 

Todtenbestattung bei den Brah- 
manen, by M. M., 39 n, 

Toltec Deluge, 596. 

Tom Thumb, story of, 580. 

Toteniism or Otemism, xxxvii, 306. 
Traits de I’Origine des Eomans, , 
Huet, 425. 

Traivawika, 246. 

Trdy&a, 56. 

Tree -worship, 592. 

Tres, rpeis, 56. 

Tpi/£€^a\of, 254. 

Trinity, the, 237. 

Tpiffw/MTOS, 254. 

Tritonia Athana (Benfey), 384 11. 
Trojan horse, the story of, 424. 

— war, 92. 

Troy, 281. 

Truhana, Dona, in the Conde Lu- 
eanor, 442. 

Trys, 56. 

Tsliiroki alphabet, 579 m. * 

Tsui Goab, god of the Hottentots, 
307 » 510- 

— meaning of name, 287, 307. 
Tiiisasta, 57. 

Tukstantis, 56. 

Tun (town), zaun, 29. 

Turanian languages, 9. 

Tfisimtons, 56. 

Tvai, tvaitigjus, tva-lif, 56. 

Twins, the 720* mentioned in the 
Veda, 279 w. 

Tylor, Dr., 331. 

— theology of the - Indians of 

Nicaragua^ tf$, 

— primitive culture, 310. 

Typhaon, 252, 253. 

Typhon, 2. 

Tyr (Old Norge), 368. 

Tfr, gen. T^s (Eddie), 368 », 41 1, 

535 - 

DHLAKANYANA, 580. 

— story of, 580, 581. 

UAlakula, wooden weeding-stick, 

584. 

Ukhshan, ukshan, 46. 
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Ukuhlonipa, 584. 

Ulysses, Ulyxes, 255 », 280, 551. 
Unc, 0 . H. G., 45. 

Ungury-s, 45. 

Umcom, man pursued by, parable 
of, 448. 

Unknown, the, 290. 

Unkulunkulu, god of the Zulus, 287, 

390* 

Unus, undecim, 567 
Ura, ura-bhra (laniger), uramathi 
(wolf), urana (ram\ uranl 
(sheep), urana (protector) ; see 
hrwa, 242-244, 248. 

Uranos (Varuna), 13, 23, 72, 73, 

— and Gsr a, xvi. 

tlr^a (wool), toanabha, hnia, 
nabhi, hrMa-vabhi (spider), 
ttrnayu (goat, spider;, 49, 242- 

243- 

Ursus, 45. 

Uru (€vpi^), urtllri, 107, 570. 

Urva, urvl, urviy^, 79, 107. 

Urvar^ (field), 394. 

— is dpovpa, 394 «, 

Urvasl, 107-114, I 35 ~^ 37 - 
Urviya prathduam, 570. 

Ush, ushwa, usra, 149 n. 

UshS., 148. 

Ush^lpati, 148. 

Ushas (Dawn), 333, 391. 

Ushasa (Aurora), 108, 109, 140, 
149 n. 

Usikulunii, 5^3 » 5^4* 

Uzembeni, 583. 

VABH, ve, weban, to weave, 49 
Vaifya (householder), caste of the, 41. 
Vaivasvata, 361. 

Var, vn (root), 73, 139, 243, 243, 

365- 

y&T&ni, parallel form to Vdruna, 
xxiv, 365. 

Vari, 52. 

Yarlyasl, 108, 

Varna (colour, caste), 244, 245. 
Vami, gold, 244. 

Vartik^, 47 7 • 

Varuna (Uranos), 7-3, 109, 249, 

365, 390- 


Varuna (Uranos), night, xxii. 

— eeparatai heaven and earth, xxiii. 

— Ovpavos, xxiii. 

— and Ouranos, xviii, xix, xx. 

— developed in an ethical sense, 

XX. 

— called Pral-etas nnd Masnavin, 

XX). 

Var-utra, Skt., cloak, xix. 

Varvara, 242, 246. 

Vas, to shine, xxvii. 

— root, 95 n, 149 w. 

— vas (van, ushi, vat", I42. 

— vas (vasis), vasum, 145. 

— (to dwell), 393. 

Vasili ssa, Slave story of, 317. 
Vasish^Aa, 108, no. 

Vasra, 246. 

Vasti, vastra, vestiy, iadTjs, fassradh, 
gwisk, 49. 

Viistu, dawn, xxvii. 

Vastu (ttaru), 43. 

Vastya, a dwelling, and vesti-bulum, 
nothing to do with vestiarium, 
xxvii. 

Vasu, bright, superlative, Vasishf/ta, 
108. 

— (the bright gods), 393: 

Vasupati, 118, 

— vat (van,, vati, vat), 142. 

Vasus, 143. 

Vatea or Avatea, the moon, 338, 
339 - 

— legend of the child of, 339. 
Vatsa, 46. 

Veda, language of the, 20, 22. 

— mythology of the, 83. 

— on Widow-burning, see Suttee, 

Widow. 

— the theogony of the Aryan races, 

83. 

— great age of the, 214. 

— supplied key to secrets in ancient 

mythology, 328. 

Vedic Varuna and Avestic Ah ura, 
xxvi-xxvii. * 

— mythology, 328, 335. 

— value of, 33a. 

— ' solar elements of, 335. 

— poets on sun and moon, 339. 
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Vedic Sanskrit the language of the 
gods, 519. 

Vei alphabet, 579 n. 

Veihs, 41. 

Vellere, 243. 

Vellus, villus, volna, vulla, '243. 
Verdhandi (Present), 68, 267. 
Verona or Bern, 120. 

‘Versutus, 375. 

Verto, 68. 

Vertumnus, 477. 

Veffa (house), 41. 

Vesta, 149 w, 393. 

Vestigia nulla retrorsum, 421. 
VicuB, 41. 

Vid, 95 n. 

Vi-dhava, husbandless, 35, 35 n, 
59 - 

Vidua, viduare, viduus, viduvo, 
vidova, widow, 35, 59. 

Vidvln, vidushl, 145. 

Vieh, 27. 

Vieo, 49. 

Vigfusson, 5 1 1. 

Viginti, 56. 

Vilka-s, 45. 

VilloBua, villus, 243, 246. 

Vindh, 35 n. 

Viwsati, 56. 

Viracocha, great god of Peru, 309. 
Vis, Vaisya, 41. 

Vishwu, 126, 334. 

Vishwusarman, 562. 

Vispaiti, vi^pati, vi«patnl, 41. 
Vitaprish^Aa, 141. 

Vitulus, 46. 

Volkerpsychologie, 383. 

Vossius, De Origine et Progresan 
Idolatriae, 203. 

Vrtka, 45. 

Vn8h,'95. 

Vrishan, 108 w. 

VWt, 68. 

Vritr^, 102, 248, 249, 252, 253, 
,356. 334- 

— Oirthros, xxviii. 

— moon becomes a, 363. 

— from var, to cover, 365, 
Vritra-han (demon-killer), 354. 
Vulf, 45. 


Vulla, 243. 

Vurdh, 68, 267. 

WALLACE, 370. 

Waxing and waning of the moon, 
how caused, 343. 

Weave, to, 49. 

Wednesday, 223. 

Weeks and week-days, system of, 
221, 223, 225. 

Weird sisters, 267. 

Wclcker, 260-264, 287, 402 w, 518. 
Werden, 68. 

West in Aztec legend, 304. 

— among ancient Aryans, 304. 

— seat of the departed, 320. 

Wheat, 48. 

White, meaning dawn, 308 n. 

— beings, belief in, and the Span- 

iards in Mexico, 309. 

Wich, 41. 

Widow-burning, Wilson, Grimm, 
Both, Bushby on, 34-39. 

— the Rig- Veda does not tjnforce 

the burning of, 37. 

Wienas, wieno-lika, 56. 

Wi^z-patis (lord), wi6z-patene 
(lady), 41. 

Wild Huntsman, story of, 551. 
Wilford’s researches in Sanskrit, 
210, 211, 213. 

— deceived by the Pandits, 213. 
Williams, Dr. W., 572. 

Wilson, A., Abofte of Snow, 589 w. 
Wilson, H.H., 12311. 

Wind, Pan, pavana, 273. 

Wise- women, 511. 

— different names, 5 1 1. 
Witch-huming in Anhalt, 496 et 

seq. 

— table of expenses, 499. 
Witchcraft, modefn b^lef in, 555, 

556" 

Wiz, 48. 

Wodan, not Buddha, 475. 

— day of, 225. . 

Wodenism, not Buddhism, 219. 
Wolf, 45, 517. 

— and kid, story of, 295. 

— and seven kids, 316 ». 
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Wolfs Tail, 567. 

— in Arabic, 568. 

Wordsworth, 63, 114. 

Wuotan, 93, 226, 227, 397. 

Wiirdig, his study of old archives, 
496. 


XENOPHANES, i6o, 163, 166. 


YAGUE-VEDA, no. 

Yama (Yiraa), 106, 251, 320, 519, 

520, 524* 

— world of, 362. 

Yataras, 32. 

Yava, 48. 

Ych, 46. 

Yestersun, 337. 

Yggdrasil, the ash, 522, 524, 525. 

— its three roots, 525. 

Yoni, 38», 39. 

Youdasf, Youasaf, and Bodhisattva, 

454 - , 

Young Edda, 531. 

Yupanljui, Peruvian Inca, 122 n, 
Yuvan (young), name for moon, 
334 - 


ZANNONI, 325. 

Zardan, friend of Barlaain, 453. 
Zasi-s, 46. 

Zaun (tdn, town), 29. 

Z^a, 48. 

Zelva, 3a. • 

to live, 265. 

Z^v (Z^n), Zijs [see Zeus), 264. 


Zena, 42, 

Zend, 19, 20, 22, 46, 56, 284. 
Zend-Avesta, 41, 25671, 328, 577. 
Zephyros, 384, 

Zerno, zernov, 48. 

Zfv irdrfp, 368 w. 

Zeus (Zcvs), 12, 15, 16, 78, 80, 88, 
96, 108 121, 149 158, 194, 

23a, 249, 261-266, 294, 369, 

370, 37 h 398, 40S. 

— hegemony of, 408. 

— worship, 408 Jt. 

Z€ijffaff$<Uf 384. 

Z#»U8 Kronion, 183. 

ZET 2 DATHP, 368. 

Zio (Old High (xerman), 368 n. 
Zlato, zoloto, 50. 

Zodiacal light, described by Kepler, 
566, 

— by Palgrave, 5G7. 

Zohak, 284. 

Zoological Mythology (Count de 
Gubematis), 572. 

Zoroaster (see Zarathustra and 
Zerdusht, Zurthosht), 232. 
Zoroastrians, ancestors of the, 56. 
Zuliich, Ludwig, 493. 

Zulu, tale of Princess Untombinde, 

315- 

Zulus, 363. 

— god of the, 287. 

— Nursery Tales of, 575. 

— a Kafir race, 577. 

— animal fables among the, 579* 

— peculiarities common to Zulus 

and Polynesians, 584. 
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